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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED. 














R strengthens the growth of the hair and prevents 
it falling off. Sold also in a golden colour for 
fair-haired people and children, 3s, 6d.; 7%s.; 
10s. 6d. ; and 21s. 


has been known for more than 60 years as the best dentifrice, as it is perfectly 
free from any gritty or acid ¢ substances which ruin the teeth, while ,its anti- 5 
septic and anti-scorbutic properties exercise a highly beneficial iufluence on the 


teeth and gums; it whitens the teeth, — nts one § arres euts decay, eradicates 


‘TEETH SOUND AND wHite. | KALYDOR 


a harmless sh for the face : i 
Avoid cheap and spurious Odontos, and buy only ROWLANDS’, of 20, Hatton = my Anny goes ha ——— 
Garden, London, which has on the box a 3d. Government stamp to insure its erupti ms, and produces a beautiful and delicate 
purity and protect the public from noxious imitations. Sold everywhere. complexion. 











GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


pss COCOA 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 





SREESS TES gee. |, 
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J E N S E TT “ SWEET AS CREAM.” 
=e: GOD LIVER OIL. 


British Medical Journal,—“ Children take it well.” 


Easterly Winds, Cold and Damp are defied by those who use 
Jensen’s Cod Liver Oil 
Better than the thickest clothing, because it creates warmth. 


“Children like it.” FOR CAKES, PASTRY, , 
I I h 1 1 ch Absolutel It « li- 
gue. ad b ro ey and enjoyed J omen ya * alids te PU 8) 8) N io S AN 8) 
Bottles in Carton Cases, each bearing the Trade Mark, at 1s ag! } pint, 2s 
, i. is. 6d Id eve he i by I ; 
Seen Tere eam me WHOLESOME BREA 
Take none but JENSEN’S, the best as ‘cage. 


CAUTIO USE ONLY THE CENUINE ASK FOR 


(\RISTAL PALACE BN0s GOLD am “JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


AND SEE YOu GET IT 
PLEASE OBSERVE THE WO! 
i . 


PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE i‘ 
JOHN BOND APPEAR ON THE LABELS _GOLD MEDAL. PARIS 1878. 


£100 REWARD FOR INFORMATION ANO CONVICTION OF 
VENDORS SELLING COLOURABLE i 
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LADIES!! send for Patterns of our All Wool Dress Fabrics direct from the Manufactory at Wholesale Price 
there being no Intermediate Profits whatever. 


DARLINGTON icc. DRESS FABRIC) 


» 
ALL PARCELS CARRIAGE PAID. The union of warmth to lightness, so necessary to health, is, in f 
mor “tiem materials, brought to perfection. . . . The fineness of the wool of 
i they are composed imparts the admirable quality of draping in those 
folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion,—Daily News. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to our celebrated Cross-warrv SERGES, which alike resist 
effects of weather and sea, 104d. to 3s. per yard. Our Gotp MEDAL CASHMERES, in all thé 
colourings, from 1s, 9d. to 4s. 6d. per yard. New and FasHIoNABLE CostuME CLOTHS in 
variety, from 63d. to 5s, per yard, including ‘‘ The Lowstock,” ‘‘ The ASHEHURST,” * 
“ DaMIETTA,” “ The KHAIBE R, * «The SHUMLA,” “ The TARAPACA,” ‘‘The Panama,” © 
HOLstEIN,” ‘* The ZEELAND,’ ” &e, 
CHARMING NOVELTIES IN SKIRTINGS, including “ The YESSO,” “ The NINGPO,” 
“The FO0-CHOO,” etc. An inter 


ANY ARTICLE CHANGED WITHIN 7 DAYS. PATTERNS POST FRE Samp 
HY. PEASE & CO. 'S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, DARLING 
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THE . WORLDS EMPORIUM FOR DRESS FABHICS.. 


wry ORD 


ANUFACTURING 


BRADFORD, F° 


YORMSH/RE, 


PATTERNS OF WINTER SPECIALITIES POST FREE. 


Before 


seoweatbe mr 
Any Length Cut at Mal “Prices. 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


seguemed see our new Patterns yt Combinations, which a-e 
ALLED ‘OR PRICE AND QUALIT 


Carriage Paid on all Orders over £1 in value. 


The B. M. @ Co. have received the GOLD MEDAL at the Liverpool Exhibition for Century Cashmeres 
and Dress Goods 


Meg: 
See that every article on le 


PUBLIC CAUTION ! Trade Mark—* A Girl at 


2 Tre de Mark Manufacturers to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, and other Members of the Royal Family. 
The Press speak highly of the advantages of Goes direct with the BRADFORD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. bape writing, please mention “*‘ LEISURE HOU 
y 8 material sent from the Bradford ne Company bears their well-known registered 
" without which none are genuine. Be sure and adress in full as above 





Trish Linen Pillow Slips, 

made up ready for use, Samples 
from 8s. 9d. per dozen and Price 
to finest quality. Linen 

Sheets, twilled or plain, Lists Post 
made urready for use, Free. 
eos [ { N EN S 


POCKET HANDKER CHIEFS. 


Diape rs, 
Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from the Factory. 


Children's Bordered, from 1s. 44d. per doz. Hemstitched, from 3s. od. per doz. 
Ladies’ Bordered, from 1s. 114d, per doz. Gentlemen's do., from ss. 11d. per doz. 
Gentlemen’s Bordered, from 3s. od. per doz. | Embroidered and Col. Bordered. 


JAMES LINDSAY & CO., Ld., BELFAST. 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 


Napkins, 





Gl cerine-& 
ucumber 


Is the most perfect Emuliient Milk for Preserving and Beautitying the 
Skin ever produced. It keeps the Skin Soft, Smooth, and White, during 
the Co_pest Weatuer. Entirely Removes and Prevents all ROUGH- 
NESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, etc., and 
PRESERVES the SKIN from the effects of FROST, COLD 
WINDS, and HARD WATER, more Effectively than any other 
Preparation. If applied after visiting Heated Apartments, it will be found 
Delightfully Cooling and Refreshing. Bottles, ls, and 2s. 6d., of 
all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makcrs, M. 
BEETHAM & SON Chemists, Cheltenham. 





Frys 


Pure Concentrated 


Cocoa 


Cocoa @ 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
extreme solubility, and developin +3 the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


From Str CHAS. A. CAMERO 
of Surgeons, Ireland. 


‘*T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. 


M.D., President of the Reyal College 


It is 


, specially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.”’ 
THIRTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J, 8. FRY & SONS. 





MARSHALLS’ 
FAROLA, 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION - & 


“THE FINEST OF THE WHEAT.” 


Much cheaper and better than the best Arrowroot. 
A most Valuable Food for Old and Young; Light, 
Nourishing, Digestible. All should know of it. 


Ani ——a Treatise on WHEAT as FOOD, with useful Cooking Recipes, 
sent post free on mentioning name of this Paper. 


Sample One Pound Packet free for Six Stamps. 


JAS. & THOS. MARSHALL, 


Ibrox Flour Mills, Glasgow, or BS New Broad 
Street, London, E. 





INESTLE’S 


THE ONLY 


Mi | | K Perfect Substitute 
FOR 
Mother’s Milk. 


FOOD 


FOR INFANTS. 


Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 
in England and all parts of 

the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Easy o1 
Preparation. 


REQUIRES ONLY 
THE ADDITION OF WATER. 


TRADE MaRK JR 
Reqistered 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 





(To Face’page 
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This firm first originated the great Parcel System 12 years ago. 


but who are practically retailers, whose goods we think we can beat by 10 per cent. 


Notes can be sent in Registered Letters. KENNETH WILSON & Co., pa 


Lot 1,—Great Bargain. 150 Dressses of rich STRIPED SATIN, to be sold in 15- 
yard lengths for £1 6s. 6d.. worth at least ros. more. Ladies must order this early, or 
it will probably be all sold. Ladies requiring a good dress for little money should 
purchase this. 

Lot 3.—Great Bargain in FRENCH SATIN. An enormous quantity of fine quality 
Bleck French Dress Satin, 22 inches wide, to be sold at 2s. 24d. per yard, or 15 yards 
for £1 12s. 6d. Marvellous value. 

Lot 4.—A Great Bargain. 5,000 yards of everlasting COSTUME CLOTH, all shades, 
heavy winter make, for ladies’ and children’s knockabout costumes, to be sold at 6d. per 
yard, or 3% yards for 19s. When this is sold no more can be had under 5 per cent. more. 

Lot 5.—A Great Bargain in MANTLE COSTUME CLOTH, warm, durable, and 
iadylike, all shades, to be sold at 74d. per yard, or 24 yards for 14s. 6d. When order- 
ing mention shade, Ladies will be pleased with this cloth ; where there is a family it 
will be found very economical, 

Lot 6,—Very Special. A quantity of choice quality real black or brown Opossum 
FUR MUFFS, rich full lustred fur, to be sold at 7s. 11d, each, or 8s. 3d. post free, 
worth 12s. 6d. 

Lot 7.—Very Specie. A quantity of rich quality real Russian SABLE MUFFS, 
beautifully finished, and lined satin, to be sold at 19s. 6d. each, carriage free. 

Lot 8.—A quantity of rich quality real Alaska SEAL MUFFS, beautifully lined and 
finished, to be sold at £1 7s. 6d. each, worth £2. This would ‘make a very handsome 
Christmas present. 

Lot 9.—Very Special. 500 dark brown real Russian SEAL CAPES, lined satin, 
perfect shapes, 16 inches deep, to be sold at £1 each, post free, worth £1 9s. 6d. 


RIVALS, MANY. 
SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER. 





EQUALS, NONE. 





THE MIDLAND 


59 & 60, HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


KENNETH WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Shipping Stores. 


During this time their Trade has increased to an enormous extent, and now there are 200,000 Parcels being 
despatched each year to all parts of the Globe. During the past few years many rivals have sprung into existence, calling themselves manufacturers. merchants, warehousemen, &c., 
KENNETH WILSON & CO. are extensive buyers of Home and Foreign Manufactured Goods, 
They pay Cash for same, and take large Discounts, hence their goods from a_point of value have no equal. All Patterns sent Post Free. r 
Fabrics ; a grand assortment to select from at wholsesale prices; the Stores Celebrated Celoured French Merinos; Black Cashmere and French Merinos—all these were bought 
previous to the adwance in Yarns ; Mantle, Jacket, and Ulster Cloths ; Black Silks, Satins, Duchesses, Faille Francaise, Ottoman, Secilian, and other be wtiful makes, of Black Silks 
and Satins ; Black Striped Velvets and Plushes; Black, Brocaded Velvets—lovely goods ; Lister’s Celebrated Siik Plushes; Coloured Silks, Satins, Mervs, Coloured Striped Velvets 
and Plushes. &c. ; a grand range to select from ; Stores Celebrated Coloured and Black Velveteens, all fast pile, and short lengths cut at wholesale prices; Navy Blue and Black 
Royal Boating and Imperial Serges ; Stores Black Dress Fabrics for Autumn and Winter, a magnificent range to select from, embracing all new makes; Stores range of Fashionable 
Winter Striped Skirtings; Calicos, Sheetings, Flannels, &c., a magnificent range so select from at the lowest mill prices. ; Glass Cloths, 
Towellings. &c., &c., a splendid range to select from at mill prices. Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. Cash or 
y Carriage on all Orders amounting to 20s. aud upwards to any part of Engiand, Scotland, and Wales 


and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast for Ireland. Goods for abroad packed securely and delivered free tu any port inthe British Isles. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR DECEMBER. 


DRAPERY STORES, 


Write for Patterns of Winter Dress 


Linen Sheetings, Table Linen, 


Lot 10,—500 Ladies’ black or brown real Polish FUR CAPES, lined satin, perfect 
shapes, 16 inches deep, 13s. 6d. each Cape, post free. 


Lot 11.—500 COMBINATION DRESSES. 8 yards very fine quality All-wool French 
Merino, all shades and black, 4; inches wide, and 2% yards superb quality Lister's 
celebrated Silk Plush for trimming, £1 3s. 6d. each dress. Mention shade preferred; 
the Merino is nearly worth the money. 


Lot 12.—Rich_ combination DRESS PARCEL, contains r2 yards lovely quality 
Velvet finished Foule Serge, all shades and black ; 2% yards very rich Pekin Striped 
Satin to march for trimmings, high-class quality, each dress to be sold for 17s. 6d. or 
18s, post paid. The silk alone is worth 4s. 9d. per yard. Mention shade required, 


Lot 13.—First quality real Alaska SEALSKIN CAPES, lined and quilted satin, 
14 inches deep, to be sold at £2 15s. each; 16 inches deep, to be sold at £3 95. 6d., 
marvellous value. 


Lot 14 —Extra superfine quality real Russian SABLE CAPES, dark, rich, full furs, 
16 inches deep, lined satin, to be sold at £3 19s. 6d. each. Cannot be purchased to-day 
to sell at less than 5 guineas. 


Lot 15.—Special. 300 Fur-lined DOLMAN CLOAKS, made from superfine Black 
Cashmere, lined throughout with real grev and white Russian Squirrel Fur, 52 inches 
long, rich deep fur collar and cuffs and edged fur, each to be sold for £2 12s. 6d., could 
not be made for anything like this money to-day. When ordering simply give size 
round bust over arms. No lady ought to pass this line. 





BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


COMPANYW, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DirecrTors. 
William Macdonald Basden, Esq., Great St Helen's, Bishopsgate Street, 
City, and Lloyd's. 
= James Clarke, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 4, Queen 
Street Place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Clapton. 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
William Smith, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq , LL.D., Hampstead. 
AuDITORs. 
_ Alfred Henry Baynes, Esq., Wandsworth. 
William Potter Olney, Esq., New Kent Road. 
Rev. Lewis Borrett White, D.D., Rector of St. Mary Aldermary, 
Queen Street, City. 
SouiciTors. 
Messrs, Henry Gover and Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.S.S., F.LA. > 
AssIsTANT ACTUARY. 
Frederic Field Gover, Esq. 
Sus-MANAGRR. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, MAY, 1886. 
NEW BUSINESS. 





£402,862 


1,972 Policies issued for.. 
11,324 


ew Premium Income .. nm on ae ee 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

27,768 Policies, assuring ‘ - = wn «+ $5,225,556 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 


Premiums .. ee oe os £152,036 
Interest, &c. es ee “s a - - 43,107 
——- £195,143 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Laid by in the year os = dis oe io “ 472,453 
Accumulated Fund on 31st January, 1886 .. on oe ++ 1,083,415 
Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies £946,340 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years, about 1} per cent. per annum. 








JSOnRN PPIGGoTT. 


Please send for Price Lists. Football, Cricket, and Tennis Rules Free. 


ft SER Kent 





POOTBaLLs (Rugby os Association). ‘ SHIN CUARDS2/) 






’ 4 5 . 
Ba'ls complete 48.34. 5s. 5s.sod. 7s. 1d. BESTCORK 3g 
Bladders_.. 1s.60, 25. 28.30. 25. 6d. POSTACE 5* 
Cases 3. 7d. 4s. 7d, 


When ordering please say Rugby or Association. 
Footballs Inflated, with new Lace, 4d. cach, Footbali Bladders or 
Cases repaired. 






Vs 


BRASS FOCTBALL INFLATOR 
POSTAGE. 3° 








Stockings, 1s, rod., 2s, 2d., 23, 3d. 
Postage extra. 


Caps, 94d. each. 
Belts, 10d. each. 


” 
” 
” 


Football Jerseys, 3s, 7d., 3s. 11d., 459 8d 





CHILDRENS 
OVERALLS CANTON CAPE 

WITH HOOD g'%o CAP % 
POSTACE6* P ( 





WAFERPROOF 
ALLSIZES S/in !0/g 217 
POSTACE & 








LINKS 6® 





SPRING STUD RUBBER COLLARS AND CUFFS 
7° POSTACE 2° 

Ad Parcels of 108. Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. 
116 WG 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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THE STUDY OF THE STOMACH IS THE STUDY OF MORALITY. 


THE FESTIVE SHASON. 
How to enjoy good food, which otherwise disorders the digestive organs, causing 
vilious Headaches and Impure Blood, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Also as a Refreshing, 
Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


!t is the best preventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, 
impure Blood, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, Want 
of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to 

arcels being remove the effects of errors of eating and drinking. 

red. Goods. 


— ENO?S FRUIT SALT is particularly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It 





































"Black Silks possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on 
ped Vee the right track to health. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
,Pectinashte therefore no family should ever be without it. 

m. Cash of “MODERATION IS THE SILKEN STRING RUNNING THROUGH THE PFRARL CHAIN OF ALL VIRTUES.”"—Bisnor Haut. 

and Wales DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, 


alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, feverish colds, biliousne=s, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, 
sourness of the stomach, &c.—Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pieasant, cooling, healthgiving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its 
great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


atin, perfect EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD DIS- | [MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING 
AGREES WITH ME.—“ Onslow Gardens, London, S.W., Sep- HOME FOR A CHANGE. —“ We have for the last four years.used 

tember 10, 1882. Sir,— Allow me to express to you my gratitude for your FRUIT SALT during severs! important suryey expeditions in the 

—_ pew the wonderful Preventive of Sick Headache which you have given to the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very 
p pecerved ; world in your FRUIT SALT. For two yearsanda half I suffered much from great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked 
| sick headache, and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. with fever during that ma pesied, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT 
Five months ago I commenced taking your FRUIT SALT daily, and have SALT had run out. When making long marches under the powerful ae of 

ovely quality not had one headache during that time ; whereas formerly everything but a vertical sun, or traveiling through swampy districts, we have used the 
7° ag the plainest food disagreed with me. I am now almost indifferent as to diet FRUIf SALT two and three timesa day. The FRUIT SALT acts asa 


quired. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the — aperient, keeps the blood co» and healthy, and wards off fever. We 
patient does not become aslave,and I am now finding myself able gradually ave pleasure ig voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and 
quilted satin, to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me our firm belief in its efficucy. We never go into the jungle without it, and 
at £395. 6d, such a benefit ; and if this letter can be used in any way, I shall be really have also recommended it to others. —Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, 
glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published. — His Siamese Majesty's Hydrographer; E. C. Davison, Superintendent 
. I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TruTu.” | Siamese Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C, 
yt - | Ewo, Esq., London.” 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY .—‘* There were afew | (AUTION.—Legal rightsare protected in every civilised country. 
attacks of mild ory brought mainly on by devotion to brandy, or examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT 
fur, 52 inches biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used ENO’S SALT.” Without it yen have been imposed upon by worth ess imitations. 
12s. 6d., could FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable. ’—See *‘ Coral Lands,” Vol. I. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to prevent disease. 


oo PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT: 
Cc. A, RICKARDS, Gold Medals - ‘Dublin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Int Exhib.), 1884 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 
SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, | =U SS SOTO MAGNBSTA. 
vy The original article, as prepared by the Inventor, Sir James Murray, M.D. For over 60 
Y ent i f Acid Ind tion, H t ( l, 

7) . ‘ 3 z ” ™, years im use a§ an excelicnt remec y im cases of Ack ay, ndiyestion, earthburn, Grave 

Also Imperial Knitting Silk. Shade-Cards and Gout. When mixed with his ACIDULATED SYRUP, it forms a Pleasant Effervescing 
|} and Agents’ Names given on application at the Works, Aperient, especially suitable for Ladies and Children. Sold by all respectable Chemists, 
BELL-BUSK MIL LS, via LEEDS. in Large-sized ee . 1s. size containing nearly dondle the guantity usually sold at 


——_—— See that price), at 1s. 6d.. and 3s. 6d. each. Also in W inchester Quarts tor Dispensar 

Mgr Maker of the —— Butroahote ~ 5 and Hospital use.  CAUTICN —Observe the Signature of the Inventor on every Label. 
on reels, an new 200y« eel o' c 

MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all SIR JAMES MUR AY'S PLUID CAMPHO8 is a valuable remedy in cases 

s«me price per gross. of Sleeplessness and Weak Nerves, and in general as a mild Sedative and Antispasmodic 

-- . Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each. Sir JAMES MURRAY & SON, Chemical Works, Temple 


London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C. Street, Dublin ; BARCLAY & SONS, 9s, Farringdon Street, London. 


WRIA JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 
NRERRMISESSI, | ne Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the power 


commere arrang' *, 
tind commer al rea princt meipen, wach strcty vate arancemest 1, a reg to outlast any other Piano. 
7 selling 


years. 60 wholesale firms to select goods from, at 


Prices. Call or write. JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Offices—79, fbn eee ay E.C., PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


d 22, WIGM r 
and 9, Liverpool Street, E.C, 18, 20, an GM Prete REET, LONDON, w. 


sxx PEN CE e 2} rs. CE —— AT HOME.—*“I had heard poopie talk of Washing 
= c . Machines—some saying what useful things they were, anc 
Na others the very reverse. One day I made a special journey 
to town for the purpose of seeing one of the Machines at 
5 work, and after satisfying myself that there was no internal 
mechanism that could posaibly tear the clothes during the 
washing process, | purchased a machine suitable  * a 
eF_—— 

FREE, AND SATISFAC TIonuse only half the quantity of soap that we did when we 
ashed by hand. Such a thing as a makeshift dinner is 
ALWAYS GUARANTEED now unknown in my house, for we get the washing over 
e before there is any need to think of setting abont the pre- 

P of a sub I meal.”"—Eatract ,rom Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart, 

Catalogue, with full particulars, free by post 

140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; VICTORIA STREET, 
MANCHESTER ; and 130, BOLO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Stockings, 1s, rod., 2s. 2d., 25, 3d. 
Postage extra. 


Caps, 9}d. each. 
Belts, rod. each. 


family of five. It is a Washing, Ww ringing, and Mangling 
Machine combined (Bradfords * Vowel’ A 1). My ser- 
vant and I read the directions sent with it, which we found 
quite easy to follow. * * I have had the machine now 
nearly three years, and I can say that it is a valuable 
labour- “saving contrivance To # mother with a family 
like myself it isa great boon saving, as it does, both time 
. and labour, not to mention money Our linen now 
looks as white as snow. My servant, this summer weather, 
begins her weekly washing about eight o'clock in the 
renee L and at assistance and the machrne, has all the 
clothes « folded, and mangled by one o'clock, and aired 
TRIAL FREE, CARRIAGE in time of put away the sume ove ening. I may add that we 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 
issues 


MAPLE & CO.--CRETONNES., 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are apart | the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed. The designs are exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 
goods, even at 3s. per yard, double width, give is 
extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, wherepy they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ’ ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 
NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 

Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show-rooms 
for the ae of goods, both useful and ornamental, frem 1s. to 
py he variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 


Messrs. MAPLE & CO. beg respectfully to state that this 
Department is now so organised that they are wy Ae to 
execute and supply any article that can possibly required in 
Furnishing at the same price. if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 


100-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, to go for 400 days 
with once winding; a handsome present. Price 75s. 
Warranted. MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room, 
Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 50 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & 
BARBOTINE, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Crown Berby china, 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


Co._ have the largest assortment of 
Tunisian, Hungarian, Doulton, 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the soo specimen RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Cos 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug, the most 
acceptable of all presents. A Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 3s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





done.” 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all 
that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
the use of this Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


“ My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, corsequent upon servere diarrhoea, and inability to retain any form of “ Infants’ 
Food” or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your Malted Preparation, and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended 


¢ has 


H. E. lrestrair, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. 


FURTHER MEDICAL TESTIMONY & FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN. Price 6d., Is., 2s., 5s., & 10s., Everywhere. 
tr IMPORTANT GAUTIIN TO THE PUBLIC.—As a protection against Counterfeits, see that each Tin bears ALLEN & Hansurys’ Name. 
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much valuable time. 
6d. per bottle, Post free. 


FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Are LIQUID, and require NO Preparation. 


Beware of Imitations that are extremely difficult to use and waste 
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CHEAPEST BLIND IN THE TRADE. 
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TAKING OF THE BASTILLE, 14TH JULY, 1789. Francois Flameng. 


HE interest surrounding events connected 
with the great French Revolution does not 
seem to lose its poignancy with the lapse of 

time. Perhaps of all the horrors which have 
apparently held humanity helpless and spellbound 
for a season, the most vivid realisation centres 
round the awful days of the Terror, an epoch 
brief as regards its actual duration, but rendered 
lastingly impressive by successions of paralysing 
shocks and a continuance of fevered excitement 
more than sufficient to spread over an entire 
century. 

The powerful influence which the history of this 
period—every page written in the blood of victims 
uncounted—exercises over the imagination is 
demonstrated by the numerous pictures annually 
produced in illustration of it. Painters of all 


nationalities have depic ted incidents of the Revo- 
lution, from the Fall of the Bastile downwards. It 
has been reserved, however, for French artists to 
bring forth the full measure of meaning concen- 
trated in this short historic cataclysm. The visitor 
to the Paris Salon cannot fail to be impressed 
from time to time by the masterly handling and 
the striking strains of original thought with which 
painters return to the subject. 

Among the most remarkable compositions exhi- 
bited in the Salon of 1881 was the picture of 
Monsieur Georges Cain, ‘‘ A Tribunal under the 
Terror,” an engraving of which is here reproduced 
by the permission of the artist. The original 
painting is now the property of M. Secrétant. 

The episode depicted, with all its salient acces- 
sories, was one of daily occurrence. A dismantled 
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religious edifice was frequently the scene of these 
barbarous parodies of judicial trial, where judges, 
public accuser or prosecutor, suborned witnesses 
and spectators, were alike enlisted in one tacit plot 
to decree, under the pretence of ‘“‘liberty, fraternity, 
and equality,” the wanton execution of innocent 
victims, too frequently singled out for butchery 
because they were more meritorious than suited 
the disposition of the corrupt multitude. Re- 
viewing dispassionately the dread annals of the 
tribunals under the Terror, it is difficult to select 
any condition of life which could not be contorted 
into a ‘‘ conspiracy against the Republic, sole and 
indivisible.” ‘To be of gentle birth, or obscure, 
well-conducted, prosperous or struggling, too 
active or too passive, ambitious or indifferent, 
wealthy or necessitous, liberal or penurious, 
learned or unlettered—alike might be construed 
into an offence meriting death on the evidence of 
the disaffected, the so-called witnesses being 
often complete strangers to the accused. 

In M. Cain’s treatment of the subject a noble 
family is represented as dragged before a self- 
constituted and merciless court. Evidently ancient 
rank and family possessions are the motives for 
their destruction. Trial and condemnation were 
synonymous in such cases, and execution followed 
without an interval. The judges have selected a 
sarcophagus as their bench; below them is the 
man of law, his desk a costly piece of furniture— 
the plunder of a chateau. The public accuser is 
strongly characterised, and his brutal energy is 
happily contrasted with the calm demeanour of 
the unfortunate “aristocrats” who are handed 
over to him as to an insatiable beast of prey. 

The ferocity of these professional prosecutors 
was beyond belief; they seemed possessed by 
an unappeasable appetite for slaughter, and 
laboured in their dreadful office with fiendish 
devotion. The guillotine did not work rapidly 
enough to satisfy the daily proscriptions. It is 
alleged that the public executioner dispatched his 
victims with incredible celerity, sixty heads falling 
in one hour. A machine was modelled by Dumas 
designed to sever the necks of three unfortunates 
at one stroke, but although it is reported the 
instrument for these triple immolations was con- 
structed it was never employed. 

The figure of Fouquier Tinville, the public pro- 
secutor appointed by the usurpers who ruled Paris, 
stands out to universal execration. ‘The labours 
of this enthusiast in his vocation were incessant. 
His mind became disordered from overwork and 
the terrors of his office. To his haggard eyes the 
Seine presented the aspect of a river of lood 
mingled with the corpses of his victims. In the 
zeal of extermination he believed himself the arm 
of the people, the glaive of the revolution; a life 
spared, one accused acquitted, preyed upon his 
spirits. Perverted by this fanaticism, he allowed 
himself no leisure; every evening he received 
from the Committee of Public Safety the list of 
suspected who were to fall under his condemna- 
tion on the morrow. The number of executions 
demanded of him was so appalling that he was 
unable to draw up individual acts of accusation, 
but joined them ex masse and by hazard. Op- 














pressed by the amount of the wholesale carnage 
which he called his duty, and to satisfy the im- 
patience of the savage mob, he no longer quitted 
the cabinet of the “‘ hall of justice,” he snatched 
his food precipitately upon the table where he 
drew up the sentences of death, and passed his 
nights on a mattress in the tribunal. 

Like the scurrilous Judge Jeffries, he inclined 
toa system of repulsive jocularity ; his accusations 
were commonly framed in a derisive strain. When 
the pious Madame Elizabeth, the devoted sister of 
the guillotined Louis xvi, was brought to this 
infamous tribunal, where she was grouped with 
twenty-four accused, of high rank and of both 
sexes, selected to inspire the passions of the 
populace with resentful remembrances of the 
Court, the public prosecutor, alluding to the 
corlége of personages bearing the most illustrious 
names ranged in the same hopeless situation as 
the princess, inquired, ‘‘ Of what should she com- 
plain? In seeing herself at the foot of the guillo- 
tine, surrounded by this faithful nobility, she may 
imagine herself again at Versailles.” 

The cynicism displayed by the public accuser 
upon the trial of Marie Antoinette and other his- 
torical victims has been described in works that 
are well known to most readers. ‘The ordinary 
daily routine of Fouquier Tinville’s proceedings 
has been sketched in a chapter of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Executioner,”* dedicated to Vidocq. The 
epoch is presumed to be in the early days of 
Thermidor (July, 1794), and the scene represents 
ten minutes spent in the Revolutionary Tribunal 
where Dumas presides. Before the judges and 
jury, according to custom, is a crowd of innocent 
sufferers, accused of the usual apocryphal crime of 
conspiring against the “‘ unity and indivisibility of 
the Republic” on the testimony of professional 
denouncers, who earned their blood-money in all 
the Paris prisons and places of detention. At the 
period in question the accused were no longer 
allowed advocates to conduct their defence—in 
fact, they were practically sentenced on being 
confronted with the prosecutor. After having 
moderated the tumultuous behaviour of the tribe of 
monsters, infesting all proceedings, by the threat 
of clearing the hall, the president, in the partial 
silence obtained by the active interference of the 
gendarmes, orders the grefier, or registrar, to call 
over the list, and the accused to answer to their 
names. All respond, but when the list is gone 
through, the grefier makes the round of the 
benches, or danguetfes, to convince himself that 
no one is missing. Fouquier then demands the 
number of accused, and being assured as to the 
full complement—generally approaching a hun- 
dred—he expresses himself satisfied, and rising, 
takes from the desk placed before him the 
common charge of accusation, consisting of only 
three lines. Although this written form has 
served him a hundred times, and he knows it by 
heart, he goes through the semblance of reading 
the document, and then, replacing it on his desk, 
commands the accused to make good their means 





* “Memoires de l’Exécuteur des Hautes CEuvres, pour servir a 
I'Histoire de Paris, pendant le Régne de la Terreur,” publi¢ par M. A. 
Grégoire. 1830. 
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of defence and answer to their crimes. ‘“‘ Citizen 
judges,” exclaims one victim, a woman, “ you are 
mistaken in my case; I have been arrested for 
another.” Fouquier declares this, though of con- 
stant occurrence, to be impossible. The unfor- 
tunate accused goes on to assure her prosecutors 
that it is very possible, seeing that the act of 
accusation under which she has been deported is 
made out in the name of the ci-devant Duchesse 
de Maillé, whereas she is Maillet, a small trades- 
woman of the Rue Honoré. 


Fouguier. Here the name makes no difference to the fact. 
Maillet, or Maillé, you are not the less an object of suspicion, 
and it is the same thing whether you come to this tribunal 
to-day or to-morrow. 

The Accused. Pray bear in mind that I am a widow, that 
I have children who have no one but me to— 

Fouquier. You have not the right of reply. The next. 


Among the accused is an old and decrepit 
female. Other unfortunates in her immediate 
vicinity are just able to make her understand that 
she is charged with conspiracy. 


The Accused. I conspire! Iam deaf and blind! 
Fouquier. Then you must have conspired in the dark ! 
The next. 


Amid the noise of the people applauding Fou- 
quier’s grim pleasantries, he addresses an old man 
who is planted on a seat raised above the benches, 
and on which it was customary for the chief of the 
presumed conspirators to be placed in evidence. 


Fouquier. Listen, you ancient on the perch! You are 
charged to answer on behalf of your accomplices. What 
have you to urge for their justification and for your own? 


The accused is agitated, and can only stammer, 
“ That—that—that—” 


One of the Judges (to Fouguier). You cannot fail to per- 
ceive that this man is afflicted with paralysis of the tongue. 

Fouquier. Let him hold his tongue. His head is all I 
ask for. The next. 

A Lad. It is perfectly true that a street-sweeper splashed 
me with mud, calling me a budding aristocrat, and I 
answered, “‘I spurn your Republic!” But the law forbids 
you to put to death any one under sixteen years of age, and 
I am only fifteen. Here is my certificate of baptism. 

Fouguier, The wolf-cubs are more dangerous than the full- 
grown wolves. The next. 

Le Chevalier de Segrais. 1 have just been removed from 
Déle to Paris, and on my arrival yesterday was thrown into 
the prison of the Conciergerie. It is consequently impossible 
that I could participate in the conspiracy organised in the 
prison of the Luxembourg by these gentlemen, who are 
strangers to me, and whom I never saw before. 

Fouguier. Sufficient. The right of reply is taken away 
from you. To hear their accounts, all these A/essceurs are as 
pure as snow. (To be addressed as JJonsieur in the epoch 
of ‘* Citizens ” was tantamount to an accusation of being an 
aristocrat, the penalty of which was extermination.) 

Fouguier. The hearing is closed. 

A Fencing-master. We have not been heard, villain! 
Take your wages! (He seizes the leaden inkstand placed 
before the registrar, and hurls it at the head of the public 
accuser. ) 

A Voice, The inkstand has missed, but Fouquier has the 
ink on his face. Behold him as black as Satan ! 

Fouguier. Let this madman be bound by force, and do not 
release him. (Addressing the jury.) The hearing is over. 
The audience is closed. Let the court adjourn. 





When the jury retire to the room set apart for 
their deliberations the foreman does not take the 
trouble to consult his colleagues, nor to request 
their votes. With the palm of his hand spread 
out and held to his throat, he makes a gesture 
expressive of decapitation; the jurymen nod their 
heads as a sign of acquiescence. The foreman 
returns to the tribunal and announces that the 
declaration of the jury is unanimous as to the 
culpability of all the accused. 

The president pronounces the decree of death. 

As the gendarmes are stifling the cries and 
protestations of the innocent condemned by push- 
ing them from the court and removing them to 
their place of confinement, Fouquier, still wiping 
the ink from his figure, approaches the fencing- 
master, who is pinioned by two gendarmes, and 
thus apostrophises his victim: ‘‘ Knave, I have 
parried your thrust; you cannot parry mine!” 

According to the same informant, the wall of 
the apartment occupied by Fouquier in the Palais 
de Justice bore the marks of the patch of ink from 
the stand thrown at the head of the public accuser 
long after the downfall of the Terror. It remained 
in evidence of this incident until the hangings, 
ornamented with a design of caps of liberty, were 
replaced under the Empire by others, bearing the 
bees adopted by Napoleon as his emblem. 

It was Fouquier who addressed the youthful and 
lovely wife of De Sartine, who had defended her- 
self with singular intrepidity and presence of 
mind: “‘ You jade, if I could do without my 
dinner I would come and see you guillotined!” 

Weary of the only existence possible under the 
horrors of the situation, several unfortunates 
solicited their condemnation—a favour Fouquier 
was the last man to refuse. A young merchant 
wrote to him: “You have immolated my friend, 
the only possession I had left in this world. As 
I lack the courage to take my own life, I send you 
my address ; be good enough to deliver me from 
misery.” Fouquier wrote at the bottom of this 
appeal, in parody of the formula employed at the 
palace, “‘ Let it be done as it is requested,” and 
the young man was executed. 

The tedium of existence under such accumu- 
lated afflictions gave a stoical determination to 
the minds of the sufferers. Husbands, wives, 
mothers, sweethearts, attended with calmness the 
trials of those dearest to them. No sooner was 
the fatal decree pronounced than they raised be- 
fore the judges and the ferocious multitude which 
thronged the court the cry of “ Vive le roi!”— 
tantamount to proscription. Taken in the fact, 
the president, without withdrawing from the 
bench, ordered them to the seats dedicated to 
the criminals, and pronounced the condemnation 
to death, which sent them to the scaffold with 
those beloved ones from whom they refused to be 
parted. 

An instance is recorded which, by a prodigy, 
turns in Fouquier’s favour. On the trial of 
Legrand d’Alleray, once the civil lieutenant of 
Paris, a spark of compassion entered the breast of 
the public accuser, for some years the subordinate 
of the unfortunate functionary, who was venerated 
throughout the capital. The crime which had 
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brought him, with his aged wife, into the hands 
of their enemies was that of having sent assistance 
to his sons, who were émigrés, an unpardonable 
offence against the laws of the Republic. Fouquier, 
who was willing to save his former superior, sent 
him word by a Awissier that the proofs of his 
culpability were destroyed, and to enable the pro- 
secutor to acquit him it was merely necessary to 
deny the fact when interrogated. M. d’Alleray 
sent for sole response, ‘‘ The little that is left me 
of life is not worth purchasing at the price of 
falsehood,” and he was sent to his fate in spite of 
the public accuser’s ingenuity exerted in his favour. 

Adherents of every party and section fell 
beneath Fouquier’s relentless blade — émigrés, 
royalists who had scorned to desert the unfortu- 
nate late occupants of the throne, members of the 
two Chambers, Constitutionalists of 1791, the 
Girondins, the partisans of Danton, Hébert, and 
Robespierre, all in turns were sent to expiate on 
the scaffold the principles they had represented 
in the parliaments of Paris; and it is a circum- 
stance which cannot escape comment that, by a 
peculiar retribution, it was Fouquier in person 
who corroborated the identity and demanded the 
sacrifice of all the members of the revolutionary 
tribunal—his recent friends and accomplices— 
when the Convention placed that band of assassins 
beyond the pale of the law by the decree of the 
gth Thermidor. After the downfall of the Terror 
on that memorable day, Collot, Billaud, and 
Barrére, ex-members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, had the infamy to propose installing Fou- 
quier as public accuser to the tribunal which they 
were reorganising. 

It would be impossible to number the victims 
sent to the scaffold upon Fouquier’s acts of 
accusation from the month of July, 1793, to the 
27th of July, 1794, the date when Robespierre’s 
death-warrant was decreed by the Convention. 
At the critical hour, while these momentous 
events were transacting in the Assembly, and it 
was uncertain whether the members of the Com- 
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mittee of Public Safety would be finally defeated 
or would triumph over the Convention, the 
commander of the gendarmerie attached to the 
Palais de Justice, willing to stop the effusion of 
blood, consulted Fouquier as to the advisability 
of deferring further executions until the issue of 
the struggle was known. ‘‘ No changes for us,” 
responded Fouquier, “‘it is essential that justice 
should take its course.” At the same time he 
gave an express order that not an instant was to 
be lost in dragging to the scaffold forty-two un- 
fortunates who had only been condemned a few 
minutes previously, and whom the delay of an 
hour would have reprieved from death. 

The inflexible instrument of the miseries in- 
flicted by the committees of government was 
himself accused and condemned amidst universal 
satisfaction after the counter-revolution which had 
stopped the incredible butcheries enacted in the 
name of order. Fouquier heard his sentence with 
a sneer, and his end was marked by characteristic 
effronteries. His course to the scaffold was fol- 
lowed by the imprecations of the multitude, among 
which were persons of the better classes, whc could 
not resist the gratification of seeing this mischiev- 
ous career terminated. Fouquier was transported 
with rage and intoxicated with wine. The mob 
raised shouts parodying the expressions he com- 
monly employed to silence the defence of his 
victims: “Eh bien! Monstre, a ton tour, tu n’as 
pas la parole.” To these expressions Fouquier 
replied in his usual strain of abuse, taunting the 
people with their wretchedness, and asserting that 
while they were struggling for a miserable pittance 
of bread he was enjoying a good meal. He had 
to witness the execution of his accomplices and 
was reserved till the last. As he mounted the 
scaffold a band of wind instruments, assembled 
for the purpose in a street which led to La Gréve, 
where the guillotine was stationed, struck up a 
triumphal air to signalise the general jubilation 
over his exit from the scene of his villainies. 

JOSEPH GREGO. 
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CHAPTER XLV.—NO LONGER COCK-SURE 
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“ARE YOU ARGUING THE QUESTION ON ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES?” 


OCHFORD came back in a sadly humbled 
condition of mind. He was indeed sum- 
moned back by a telegram which told him 

that all was well and his services unnecessary, and 
returned trailing his arms, so to speak, very much 
cast down, beginning to say to himself that the 
Reading solicitor was not at all likely to be con- 
sidered a fit match for Sir Edward Penton’s 
daughter now that all chance of special service to 
the “family was over. Young idiot! why, after 
staying away so long, couldn’t he have stayed a 
little longer ? Why not have helped somebody by 
his folly instead of simply dropping from the skies 
when it suited him in his egotism and selfishness ? 
Rochford came back deeply humiliated, deeply 
despondent. He too had tramped about London 
one weary and dismal day, and with disgust had 
recognised that his mission was not so easy as he 
had supposed. He had gone to the post-office 
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which Walter had given as his address, and had 
made what inquiries were possible, and then had 
hung about, hoping that Walter would come to 
fetch his letter, like those sportsmen who hang 
about the pools where their big game go to drink. 
But no one came: and in the morning had arrived 
that telegram—* All well ; further search unneces- 
sary. Has returned home.” Confound him! 
Why, after making everybody miserable, could he 
not have stayed another day ? 

Rochford came home very despondent, “taking 
the blackest view of affairs. If he had but acted 
with more prudence in the end of the year—if he 
had but pushed on matters and got that bargain 
accomplished before Sir Walter had been stricken 
with his last illness !—then the Pentons, though 
they would still have had the baronetcy, would not 
have been a great county family, and Ally, without 
fortune to speak of, would have made no mésalliance 
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in marrying a man who could keep her in luxury 
though he was but the family man of business. 
But now, though the fortune was scarcely greater, 


the position was very different. The mother was © 


very artless, but still she knew enough to know 
that girls so attractive, with the background of 
Penton behind them, even if they had not a penny, 
were not to be thrown away on men like himself. 
Such was the tenor of his thoughts as he came 
back. He had expected to return with trumpets 
sounding and colours flying, bringing back in 
triumph the wanderer, and having a certain right 
to his recompense. He came now silent and 
shamed, an officious person who had offered more 
than he could perform, who had thrust his services 
upon those who did not require them. He had 
not even the courage to see Ally before he went in 
humbled to her father. It was his duty to tell Sir 
Edward all that had happened, but he had scarcely 
a doubt as to what must follow. He would be sent 
away, he felt sure; probably he would not be 
allowed to speak to her at all—he the man of busi- 
ness, and she the princess royal, the eldest daughter 
of the house. 

But, to his relief as well as surprise, Sir Edward 
met him with an unclouded countenance. He 
gave him a warm grasp of the hand. He said, 
** Well, Rochford, all’s well that ends well. You 
see it was all settled more easily than you sup- 
posed.” 

“You can’t doubt, Sir Edward, that Iam most 
glad it should be so.” 

** Oh, yes, I’m sure you are; glad—but a little dis- 
appointed, eh >—it’s quite natural: you were so 
cock-sure. That is the worst of you young men. 
You think we elder ones are all ninnies; you think 
we don’t know what we are about. And you are so 
certain that you sometimes take us in, and we 
think so too. But you see you are wrong now and 
then,” said Sir Edward, with high satisfaction, 
“‘and it turns out that it is we who are in the 
right.” 

Rochford did not fail to remark to himself in 
passing, that though he might be wrong he saw 
very little reason for the assertion that Sir Edward 
was right. But he was too much cast down for 
argument. He said, ** The chief thing is that your 
anxiety is relieved. Iam very glad of that—though 
I should have liked better to have had a hand in 
doing it.” And then he drew himself together as 
best he could. ‘‘There is another subject, Sir 
Edward, that I wished to speak to you about.” 

“* Yes, very likely; but you must hear first about 
Walter. So far as I can make out it has been 
a mere escapade, and he has been merci- 
fully saved from committing himself, from—com- 
promising his future. We can’t be thankful 
enough for that. He comes back free as he went 
away, and having learned a lesson, I hope, an im- 
portant lesson. We mean to say nothing about it, 
Rochford. You'll not take any notice: I’m sure 
we can trust in you.” 

**T hope so,” said the young man; and then he 
repeated, ‘‘Sir Edward, there is another subject—” 

‘You don’t look,” said Sir Edward, rubbing his 
hands with internal satisfaction, ‘‘so cock-sure 
about that.” 





This was not very discouraging if he had re- 
tained sufficient presence of mind to see it. But 
he was out of heart as well as out of confidence, 
and everything seemed to him to be of evil augury. 
** No, indeed,” he said, “‘ I am far from being sure. 
I feel that what Iam going to ask will seem to 
you very presumptuous: and if it were not that my 
whole heart is in it and all my hopes—” 

‘‘Ah, you use such words lightly, you young 
men—” 

“I don’t use them lightly. If I could help it I 
would put off speaking to you. I would try whe- 
ther it were not possible to find some way of 
recommending myself—of making you think a little 
better of me.” 

“If you suppose,” cried Sir Edward, benignly, 
“that I think less of you because you were not 
successful about Walter you are quite mistaken, 
Rochford. You had not time to do anything. He 
left town almost as soon as you arrived in it. I 
never expect impossibilitics, even when they are 
promised,” he added, with a nod of his head. 

“It is I that am looking for impossibilities, Sir 
Edward. I can’t think how I could have been so 
bold. I have been letting myself think that per- 
haps—that if you could be got to take it into con- 
sideration—that, in short—” 

And Mr. Rochford, crimsoning, growing pale, 
changing from one foot to another, looking all 
embarrassment and awkwardness, came to a dead 
stop and could find nothing more to say. 

“What is it? Youseem to have great difficulty 
in getting it out. What have I in my power that 
is so important, and that you are so shy about ?” 

“‘T am shy; that is just the word. You will think 
me—I don’t know what you will think me—” 

**Get it out, man. I can’t tell till I know.” 

“Sir Edward,” said Rochford, more and more 
embarrassed, “‘ your daughter—” 

“Oh, my daughter! Is that howitis?” Itis 
not to be supposed that a day had elapsed after 
Walter’s return and the relief of mind that followed 
it without some communication passing between 
Lady Penton and her husband on the second of 
the subjects that had excited her so deeply. 

“Sir Edward,” said the young man, “ Miss 
Penton’s family and position are of course superior 
to mine. It all depends on the way these matters 
are looked upon. Some people would consider 
this an insuperable obstacle. Some do not attach 
much importance to it. Ideas have changed so 
much on this subject. My grandfather, as per- 
haps you are aware, married a Miss Davenport of 
Doncaster. But I don’t know how yon may look 
on that sort of thing.” 

“TI don’t exactly see the connection,” said Sir 
Edward; ‘‘ your grandfather’s marriage was a good 
while ago.” 

“Yes, when prejudices were a great deal 
stronger than now. ‘Though they exist in some 
places, I have the strongest reason to believe that 
among the best people they are no longer held as 
they used to be. Eva Milton married a Man- 
chester man that had no education to speak of at 
all.” 

“Are you arguing the question on abstract 
principles ?”. said Sir Edward, who was nursing 
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his foot, and looking half-amused, half-bored. 
His companion was too anxious to be able to 
judge what this look meant, and: he was sadly 
afraid of irritating the authority in whose hands 
his happiness lay. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” he cried, anxiously; “I 
wanted to remind you, sir, that it was not the first 
time, that such things had been done before. 
It’s no abstract question: all that I look forward 
to in life depends on it. I am not badly off, as I 
can prove to you if you will let me. I could keep 
my wife, if I had the good fortune to—to—make 
sure of that—surrounded by everything that 
belongs to her sphere. There should be nothing 
wanting in that way. I could make settlements 
that would be, I think, satisfactory.” 

“Is that how you talked to Ally?” said Sir 
Edward, a perception of the humour of the situa- 
tion breaking in. ‘‘ How astonished she must have 
been!” His mind was so unusually at ease that 
he was ready to smile even in the midst of an 
important arrangement like this. 

“To Ally!” cried Rochford, startled by the 
reference, and in his confusion unable to see how 
much it was in his favour. ‘No, sir,” he said, 
eagerly, “‘not a word! Do you think I would 
fret her delicate mind with any such suggestions ? 
No. She is far above all that. She knows 
nothing about it. I may not be worthy of her, 
but at least I know how to appreciate her. She 
has heard nothing like this from me.” 

“But I suppose you must think that what you 
did say was not without effect, and that the 
appreciation is not all on your side? You don’t 
mind fretting my delicate mind, it appears,” said 
Sir Edward; and then, in a sharper tone, ‘‘ How 
far has this matter gone ?” 

“‘ Sir Edward,” stammered the young man: his 
anxiety stupefied instead of quickening his senses, 
he seemed able to perceive nothing that was not 
against him, “ I—I—” 

“You don’t give me very much information,” 
repeated the father. ‘Can't you tell me how far 
this matter has gone ?” 

Rochford was a keen man of business. He was 
not to be overpowered by the most powerful 
judge or the most aggravating jury. He was in 
the habit of stating very clearly what he wanted 
to say. But now he stood before this tribunal 
stammering, without a word to say for himself. 
“‘Sir Edward,” he repeated, “if I had taken time 
to think I should have felt that you ought to have 
been consulted first. But in an unguarded 
moment—my—my feelings got the better of me. 
I saw her unexpectedly alone. And then,” he 
added with melancholy energy, “I thought, I 
confess, that if I could be of use, if I could find 
and bring back—” 

“T see,” said Sir Edward, “that was why you 
undertook so much. It was scarcely very straight- 
forward, was it, to profess all that interest in the 
brother when it was the sister you were thinking 
of all the time ?” 

“Perhaps it might not be straightforward,” 
owned the unsuccessful one; “‘and yet,” after a 
pause, “it was no pretence. I was interested, 
if you will let me say so, in—all the family, Sir 
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Edward. I should have been too glad—to be 
of any use: even if there had been no—even if 
there had not existed—even if—” 

“‘T see,” said the stern judge again: and then 
there was a dreadful pause. Circumstances alte« 
much, but not even the advanced views of the 
nineteenth century can alter the position in which 
a young lover stands before the father of the 
girl he loves—a functionary perhaps a little 
discredited by the march of modern ideas, but 
who nevertheless has still an enormous power in 
his hands, a power which the feminine heart 
continues to believe in, which is certainly able to 
cause a great deal of discomfort and incon- 
venience, if nothing else. Rochford stood 
thoroughly cowed, with his eyes cast down, 
before this great arbiter of fate, although after a 
while, as the silence continued, there began to 
crop up in his mind suggestions, resolutions: 
how nothing should make him resign his hopes 
how only Ally herself could loose the bon» 
between them, how he would take courage te 
say to the father that however much they re- 
spected him his decision would not be absolute, 
that on the contrary it could be resisted, that the 
two whose happiness was involved—that the two 
—the two—words which made his heart jump 
with a sudden throb in the midst of this horrible 
uncertainty—would stand against the world to- 
gether not to be sundered. All these heroic 
thoughts gathered in his mind as he stood 
awaiting the tremendous parental decision, which 
came ina form so utterly unexpected, so bewil- 
dering, that he could only gasp, and for a 
moment could not reply. This was what Sir 
Edward said :— 

** You know, I suppose, that my girls will have 
no money, Rochford ?” 

“Sir!” cried the lover, with a burst of pent-up 
breath which seemed to carry away with it the 
burden of a whole lifetime of care from his soul. 

“They will have no money. I am a poor man, 
and have always been so all my life. If you have 
not known that before you will have to know it 
now in your capacity (as you say) of the Penton 
man of business. To keep up Penton will tax 
every resource. We shall be rather poorer, my 
wife thinks, than we have been at the Hook; and 
as for the girls—” 

“Do you mean that that’s all?” cried the young 
man. ‘You don’t make any—other objection 
What do you think I’m made of? I don’t want 
any money, Sir Edward. Money! when there 
is Miss Penton—aAlly, if I may call herso. How 
shall I ever thank you enough? I have plenty of 
money ; it’s not money I want, it’s—it’s—” 

Words failed him: he stood and swung S: 
Edward’s hand, who looked not without a glow 
of pleasurable feeling at this young fellow who 
beamed with gratitude and delight. It is never 
unpleasant to confer so great a favour. This had 
not been generally the position in which fate had 
placed Edward Penton. It had been usually the 
other way. He had received few blessings, even 
from the beggars, having so little to give; but an 
emperor could not have conferred a greater gift 
than his daughter, a spotless little princess of 
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romance, a creature altogether good and fair and 
sweet. He felt the water come into his eyes out 
of that simple sense of munificence and liberal 
generosity. ‘‘I think,” he said, ‘‘ you’re a good 
fellow, Rochford, and that you'll be good to little 
Ally. She’s too young for anything of the kind, 
but her mother sees no objection. And she ought 
to know best.” 


CHAPTER XLVI,—-THE FATE OF THE CHIFFONIER,. 


HE family of Penton Hook took possession of 
the great house of Penton in the spring. It 
need scarcely be said that there were endless 

consultations, discussions, committees of ways and 
‘means of every imaginable kind before this great 
removal was accomplished. Lady Penton’s first 
visit to her new home was one which was full of 
solemnity. It was paid in much state, a visit of 
ceremony, greatly against the wish both of the 
visitors and the visited, before the Russell Pentons 
withdrew from the great house. 

‘“‘We must go to bid them good-bye,” Sir 
Edward said. ‘* We must not fail in any civility.” 

“Do you call that civility? She will hate the 
sight of us. I should myself in her place,” Lady 
Penton cried. 

But he had his way, as was to be expected. 
They drove to Penton in the new carriage, which 
Lady Penton could not enjoy for thinking how 
much it cost, behind that worthy and excellent 
pair of brown horses, more noted for their pro- 
found respectability and virtue than for appear- 
ance or speed, which Sir Edward had consented 
to buy with some mortification, but which his 
wife approved as a pair, without much knowledge 
of the points in which they were defective. He 
knew that Russell Penton set them down as a 
pair of screws at the first glance; but Lady 
Penton, who had never possessed a pair of horses 
before, was quite impervious to this, and appre- 
ciated the grandeur, though never without a pang 
at the cost. But the sight of the great drawing- 
room overwhelmed the visitor. The first coup 
d’wil of the beautiful, vast room, with its row of 
pillars, its vast stretches of carpets, its costly fur- 
niture, so stupefied her, that the sight of Mrs. 
Russell Penton herself in her deep mourning, and 
that look of injured majesty of which she could 
not, with all her efforts, divest herself, failed to pro- 
duce the effect which otherwise it must have had. 
Lady Penton had fully intended to take no notice, 
to banish if possible from her face all appearance 
of curiosity or of the natural investigation which 
a first visit to the house which was to be her own 
would naturally give rise to; but she could not quite 
conceal the startled dismay of her first glance—a 
sentiment which was more agreeable to the pre- 
vious mistress of the house than any other would 
have been. It was not very amiable, perhaps, on 
the part of Mrs. Russell Penton, to be pleased 
that her successor should thus be overwhelmed 
by the weight of the inheritance—but perhaps it 
was natural enough. 

It was not possible that the conversation should 
be otherwise than restrained and difficult. Russell 

















Penton, as usual, threw himself into the breach. 
He entered into a lively description of their plans 
of travel. 

‘““We both of us love the sunshine,” he said; 
“England is the noblest of countries, but she is 
far away from the centre of warmth and light. 
There is no saying how far we may go southwards 
before we come back.” 

“But you were always fond of home, Alicia,” 
said (this being, of course, as all his companions 
remarked, the very last thing that ought to 
have occurred to him to say) the new proprietor 
of Penton. 

“Home, I suspect,” she said, in her formal 
way, ‘‘is more where one chooses to make it than 
I have hitherto thought.” And then there was a 
pause. 

“The weather will be quite delightful by this 
time in Italy, I suppose,” said Lady Penton, 
timidly. ‘I have never travelled at all; we have 
never had it in our power; but it seems as if it 
should always be fine there.” 

“Tt is not, though. There is no invariable 
good weather,” said Russell Penton. ‘It gene- 
rally turns out to be exceptional, and just as bad 
as what you have left, wherever you go.” 

He had forgotten his little flourish of trum- 
pets about the sunshine; and again they all sat 
silent, gazing at each other for a few terrible 
moments, asking each other on each side, Why 
did they come ? and, Why did we come ? 

“The river has kept in tolerable bounds this 
year,” said Russell Penton, catching at a new 
subject, ‘‘no doubt because we have had less 
rain than usual. Come to the window, and let 
me show you the view.” He led Lady Penton to 
the farther end of the room, where a side win- 
dow commanded the whole range of the river, 
with the red roofs of Penton Hook making a spot 
of warm colour low down by the side of the 
stream. ‘I am glad you see it before anything 
is disturbed,” he said; ‘‘an empty house is always 
a sight of dismay.” 

‘“*Oh, I wish it were never to be disturbed at 
all!” cried the poor lady; “I feel a dreadful 
impostor—a usurper—as if we were taking it from 
its rightful owner. It is all so suitable to her, 
and she to it,” she continued, casting an alarmed, 
admiring look to where the mistress of the house 
sat, an imposing figure, all crape and jet, like a 
queen about to abdicate, but not with her will. 

‘* Ves, for she has made it all,” said the Prince 
Consort of the place; “‘ but so will it be suitable 
to you when you have re-made it, Lady Penton; 
and if it is any consolation to you to know, I shall 
be a much happier man out of this house. After 
a while I believe everything will be brighter for us 
both. But don’t let us talk of that. We have all 
had enough of the subject. Tell me what you 
are going to do about Mab, who has fallen so 
deeply in love with you all.” 

“She is a dear little girl,” said Lady Penton. 
“TI have asked her to come and pay us a long 
visit.” 

‘“* That is very kind; but pray rememver that it 
would be still kinder to her to let her be with you 
as she wishes. She has more money than a little 
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girl ought to have. It will be good and kind in 
every way.” 

Lady Penton shook her head as he went on 
talking. Some people are proud in one way and 
some in another. She did not think much of 
Mab’s money. She was ready to open her heart 
to the orphan girl, but not to profit by her. They 
stood in the window with the great landscape 
before them, and the great room behind, which 
was tuo splendid even for that chiffonier; and 
involuntarily Lady Penton’s mind went back to 
that overwhelming question of the furniture, which 
was so much more important than little Mab and 
her fortune. To think of bringing anything from 
the Hook here! The chairs and tables would be 
lost even if they were not so shabby. Nothing 
would bear transplanting but the children, ‘‘ And 
you can’t furnish a house with children,” she said, 
ruefully, to herself. 

“Your wife no doubt will alter everything,” said 
Mrs. Russell Penton, following the other pair with 
her eyes. 

“‘How could you think so, Alicia? It shall 
be altered as little as possible. Everything that 
belongs to the past is as dear to me as to you.” 

“I said your wife,” said Alicia. And then she 
added, ‘‘ No doubt she would like to go over the 
house.” 

‘* She wishes nothing, I am sure, that would vex 
you,” Sir Edward said. 

“Vex! I hope I have not so little self-com- 
mand. 
tome. It was dear by association, but now that’s 
all ended. One ends where another begins. I 
can only hope, Edward, that your branch of the 
family will be more fortunate—more—than ours 
have been.” 

“Thank you, Alicia. I hope that you may be 
very happy, Russell and you. He’s as good a 
fellow as lives; and, I am sure, a delightful com- 
panion to be alone with.” 

“‘Are you recommending my husband to me ?’ 
she said, with one of those smiles which made her 
cousin, whose utterances certainly were very in- 
appropriate, shrink into himself. ‘Don’t you 
think I ought to know better than any one what a 
delightful companion he is? And I hear you are 
to have a marriage in your family. Harry Roch- 
ford will, I hope, prove a delightful companion 


” 


” 


The place has become indifferent indeed 
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“He is a good fellow,” said poor Sir Edward, 
able to think of no more original phrase. ‘ Heis 
not quite in the position a Penton might have 
looked for—” 

“Oh,” she cried, hastily, ‘“‘what does that 
matter ?—there are Pentons and Pentons. And 
your daughter, Edward—your daughter—” 

“IT am sorry you don’t think well of my 
daughter, Alicia.” 

“I never said so. She is very pretty and what 
people call sweet. I know no more of her; how 
could I? I was going to say she looked unambi- 
tious. And against Harry Rochford there is not 
a word to be said. Don’t you think your wife 
would like to see over .>e house ?” 

This is how they parted, without any warm 
rapprochement ; though Alicia. with her usual con- 





sciousness of her own faults and Acr husband's 
opinion, involuntarily condemned every word she 
herself said, and everything she did, while she 
almost forced Lady Penton from one room to 
another, each of which filled that poor lady with 
deeper and deeper dismay. But, notwithstanding 
this secret current of self-disapproval, and not- 
withstanding the certainty she had of what her 
husband felt on the subject, there was a certain 
stern pleasure in bidding her supplanters good- 
bye on the threshold of the house that was still 
her own; dismissing them, so to speak, for the 
last time from Penton with a keen sense of the 
despondency and discouragement with which they 
went away. She took notice of everything as she 
did them that unusual honour, which was an 
aggravation under the circumstances, of accom- 
panying them to the door: of the pair of screws 
—of the absence of any footman—and, still more, 
of the depressed looks of the simple pair. All 
these things gave her a thrill of satisfaction. Who 
were they, to be the possessors of Penton? They 
did not even appreciate it—did not admire it— 
thought of the expense! But she went anstairs 
again with her husband following her, feeling 
more like a culprit, a schoolboy who is expecting 
a lecture, than it was consistent with Alicia’s dig- 
nity to feel. Russell did not say anything ; but he 
showed inclinations to whistle, as it were, under 
his breath. 

“‘T am very glad that is over,’ 

**So am I,” he replied. 

“IT know what you think, Gerald—that I ought 
to be more sympathetic. In what way could I be 
sympathetic? She is buried in calculations as to 
how they are to live here; and he—” 

“‘T respect her calculations,” said Russell Pen- 
ton. “It is a dreadful white elephant to come 
into the poor lady’s hands.” 

‘And yet you scarcely concealed your pleasure 
when it passed away from me—to whom it has 
always been a home so dear.” 

“TI never stand on my consistency, Alicia. I 
am glad and sorry about the same thing, you see. 
I am sorry that you are sorry to go away, yet I 
can’t help being glad that you are freed from the 
bondage of this place, which has been a kind of 
idol to you all; and I am glad they have it, yet 
sorry for poor Lady Penton and her troubled looks. 
When we go away from Penton I shall feel as if 
we were starting for our honeymoon.” 

“Don’t say so, Gerald—when you think how it 
is that this has come about.” 

“It has come about by a great grief, my darling, 
yet a natural one—one that could not have been 
long averted. And I hope you don’t object, Alicia, 
now that you have fulfilled your duty to the last 
detail, that your husband should be glad to have 
you more his own than Penton would ever have 
permitted you to be.” 

She accepted the kiss he gave her, not without 
asense of the sweetness of being loved, but yet 
with a consciousness that when he spoke of her 
fulfilling her duty to the last detail he implied 2 
certain satisfaction in having got rid of that duty 
at last. She knew as well as he did, with a faint 
pleasure mingling with many a thought of pain 
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and some of irritation, that this setting out to- 
gether was indeed at last their real honeymoon, in 
so far as that consists of a life together and 
alone. 

Lady Penton returned very grave and over- 
whelmed with thought to the shelter of those red 
roofs at the Hook which made so picturesque a 
point in the landscape from Penton. She did not 
make any response to the children who rushed out 
in a body to see the parents come home, to admire 
the pair of screws, and the new carriage. She 
went into the drawing-room and gazed long upon 
the chiffonier, measuring and gauging it with her 
eye from every side. It had, as has been said, a 
plate-glass back, and it was inlaid, and had 
various brass ornaments entitling it to the name 
of ormolu. She touched its corners with her hand 
lovingly, then shook her head. ‘ Not even the 
chiffonier will do for Penton,” she said; ‘ not 
even the chiffonier!’”’ Nothing else could have 
given the family such an idea of the grandeur of 
the great house, and their own grandeur to whom 
it belonged, as well as of the saddening yet 
exhilarating fact that everything would have to be 
got new. 

“Well, my dear,” said Sir Edward, ‘‘ we must 
make up our minds to that: for to tell the truth, 
though you were always so pleased with that piece 
of furniture, I never liked it much.” 

He never liked it much! Lady Penton turned 
a reproachful glance upon her husband ; it was as 
if he had abandoned a friend in trouble. 

‘** Edward,” she said, with a tone of despair, “* if 
this will not do, nothing will do—nothing we 
have. I had given up the carpets and curtains, 
but I still had a fond hope—I thought that one 
side of the room, at any rate, would be furnished 
with /ha/; but it would be nothing in the Penton 
drawing-room—nothing! And if that won't do, 
nothing will do.” 

‘My dear,” Sir Edward said—he planted him- 
self very firmly on his feet, with the air of Fitz- 
james, in the poem, setting his back against the 
rock—* my dear,” he repeated, looking round as 
who should say, 


** Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I: ” 


‘“‘T have thought of all that: and I have something 
to propose. You must not take me up in a hurry, 
but hear me out. We are all very fond of Penton 
Hook: but we can’t live in two houses at once.” 
‘**E specially when they are so close to each 
other,” cried Anne, instinctively standing up by 
him. ‘I know what father means.” , 
She was the only one whose mind was dis- 
engaged and free to follow every new initiative. 
Ally was altogether occupied by her new prospects, 
and Walter, though he did his best to resume his 
old aspect, was still too much absorbed in those 
that were past. Anne alone was the cheerful present, 
the to-day of the family, ready to take up every 
suggestion. She stood up by her father woman- 
fully and put her arm through his. ‘‘I am with 
you, father—though I’m not of much account,” 


she said. 








Lady Penton withdrew her regretful gaze from 
her chiffonier. She did not, to tell the truth, 
expect any practical light about the furniture 
from her husband, who was only a theorist in 
such matters, or the enthusiast by his side; but 
she was a woman of impartial mind, and she 
would not refuse to listen. She turned her mild 
eyes upon the pair. 

‘“*Well, then,” said Sir Edward, ‘‘ this is what I 
am going to propose: that I should let the Hook 
as it stands—poor old house, it is shabby enough, 
but in summer it will always bring a fair rent. 
Take away nothing; the chiffonier shall stand in 
all its glory, and you can come back and look at 
it, my dear, from time to time. And look here: 
it is no use straining at a gnat: we must make 
up our minds to it. As soon as my cousin goes 
we must write to Gillow or somebody—who is the 
best man ?—to go in at once to Penton and furnish 
it from top to bottom. It is no use straining at 
a gnat, as I say. We must just make a great 
gulp and get it down.” 

“Straining at a—do you call that a 
Edward? It is a camel you mean.” 

‘‘Camel or not, my dear,” said Sir Edward, 
with a look of determination; “that is how it 
must be.” 

They all held their breath at this tremendous 
resolution. ‘* But as for Gillow, that is nonsense. 
It must be Maple at the very utmost,” Lady 
Penton said. 


gnat, 


CHAPTER XLVII.—AN AGITATING ENCOUNTER. 


T was spring before these changes were accom- 
plished and the family got into Penton, all 
newly furnished from top to bottom as 

Sir Edward in his magnificence had said. Per- 
haps this was not exactly true, for Lady Penton 
kept an unwearying eye upon all the movements 
of the workmen, and decided that it was unneces- 
sary to touch many of the rooms where there was 
still enough of furniture to make them habitable, or 
which only the exigencies of a very large party of 
visitors would make necessary—and that was not a 
contingency likely to occur. They took up their 
residence in Penton when the woods were all 
carpeted with primroses, and everything was 
opening to the new life and hope of the growing 
season. No doubt it was evident at once that the 
grandeur of the old Pentons, their cold but 
splendid dignity of living, and all the self-restrained 
yet self-conscious wealth of their manners and 
ways, the costliness, the luxury, the state, 
were not to be reproduced: but then the house had 
become a cheerful house, which it never was 
under Mrs. Russell Penton’s sway. It was no 
longer silent with one stately figure moving here 
and there, and Russell Penton, fretted and impa- 
tient, protesting in nis morning coat with his 
hands in his pockets against the splendour. 
There was no splendour now, but a perpetual 
movement, a flitting of many groups about the 
lawns, a sound of cheerfu! voices. 

The children enjoyed it with their whole hearts, 
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and Mab Russell, who had come upon that pro- 
mised long visit, and had managed to establish 
herself with the maid and the man who were 
attached to her little person, and other accessories, 
which looked like a very long visit indeed— 
plunged into the midst of all their diversions, and 
became the ringleader in all nursery mischief. 
‘‘I never had any growing up,” she said. “I 
have always been out and seeing everything. I 
don’t like grown-up people, except you, Lady 
Penton. Let me go back to the nursery: and 
then I can be promoted to the schoolroom, and 
then burst upon the world. After Ally and Anne 
are both married I shall be of such use. You 
can’t do without a grown-up daughter. But I am 
only in the nursery now.” ‘Anne is not think- 
ing of marrying, my dear. She is too young,” 
Lady Penton would say, which was all the gentle 
protest she made against Mab’s claim. For she 
was very pitiful of the poor little orphan—and 
then Walter— Perhaps it is not possible to be a 
mother without admitting certain schemes into 
one’s head. And Sir Edward, for his part, did 
not oppose. which was more curious. He was not 
fond of strangers, and as he, like his wife, was too 
proud to hear of Mab’s allowance, and her horses 
and she were a great expense to the restrained and 
economical household, it may perhaps be sup- 
posed that the father, though no schemer, had 
fancies in his mind too. 

The one in the house whose heart beat low, 
whose life seemed to have sunk into the shadow, 
was the one of all others who should have been 
the brightest, and whose beginning of existence 
included most capabilities of enjoyment. Walter 
was now the heir of Penton in reality. He had 
attained everything he had once looked forward to. 
More than this, he had that little fortune of his own 
which in a few months would be in his actual and 
unfettered possession. But his life, before ever it 
opened out, had been chilled. It seemed to him at 
first that life and all its joys were over for him. It 
was not only that he had been disappointed in his 
iove, but it had been associated to him with all 
the disgusts that affect youth so profoundly; he 
had touched the mercenary, the meretricious, the 
degraded, and his pride had been humbled by 
the contact. Yet he had been ready to endure 
that contact, to submit to be linked with these 
horrors for the sake of his love. He had known 
even in the midst of his rapture of youthful fan- 
tastic passion, that to be linked with all these 
debasing circumstances would take the fragrance 
and the beauty out of life. To have Mrs. Sam 
Crockford for his mother-in-law, to recognise that 
uncleanly, untidy, sordid little house as Emmy’s 
home would have been misery even in the midst 
of bliss; he had been aware of this even in the 
hottest of his pursuit, while he was possessed by 
the image of Emmy, and could think of no 
possibility of happiness save that of marrying her. 
Had it been Crockford’s cottage in all its old- 
fashioned humility; had it been the kind, deaf, 
dear old woman who had been familiar to him all 
his life, how different! But the dreadful woman 
in that dreadful parlour, with her smile, and her 
portraits all smiling just the same upon the dingy 





walls, with her white, horrible, unwholesome 
hands, even in Emmy’s presence how he had 
shuddered at her! These images oppressed the 
poor boy’s imagination like a nightmare—he could 
not forget them; and he could not forget her who 
had made him accept and tolerate all that, who 
still could, if she would but hold up a finger, make 
everything possible. How was it that this magic 
existed ? What was the meaning of it? He knew 
now with more or less certainty what Emmy was. 
She was not, notwithstanding the cleverness of 
speech which had so filled him with wonder at 
first, either educated or refined: and she was 
not beautiful. He was able to perceive even 
that. He saw, too, and hated himself for seeing, 
indications of her mother’s face in Emmy’s, th« 
beginning of that horrible smile. And he knew 
also that she had no response to make to the 
enthusiastic love in his own youthful breast, the 
passion of devotion and self-abandonment which 
had swept in his mind all precaution and common 
sense away. No such operations had taken place 
in her. She had weighed him in the balances 
of the most common, the most prosaic form ef 
sense, that of worldly advantage—of money. 
His heart was sore with all these wounds, 
he felt them in every fibre. It had been taken 
into consideration whether he was rich enough, 
whether he had enough to offer. She whom he 
loved with extravagant youthful devotion, ready 
to sacrifice everything for her, even his tastes, 
the manners and ways of thinking in which he 
had been brought up, had tried him by the vul- 
garest of tests. How could a young heart bear 
all this? Seldom, very seldom, does so complete 
a disenchantment come to one so young: for 
Walter did not take it as young Pendennis did, or 
learn to laugh at his own delusion. He had no 
temptation to laugh; he could not put out of his 
pained young being the thought that it could not 
be true, that after all there must be some mistake 
in it, that his love must have judged rightly, that his 
disenchantment was but some horrible work of 
the devil. And wounded, undeceived, quivering 
with pain as he was, his heart still yearned after 
her; he formed to himself pictures of what he 
might find if he stole back unawares, without any 
warning. He imagined her sitting in dreariness and 
solitude, perhaps shut up by the mother lest she 
should call him back, a patient martyr, knowing 
how she had been vilified in his eyes—but not vili- 
fied, oh no, only mistaken. He fed his heart with 
dreams of this kind even while he knew—knew by 
experience, by certainty, by her own words, and 
looks, and sentiments, noways disguised, that the 
fact was not so. Women more often go on loving 
after the beloved has lost all illusion than men do, 
but perhaps in extreme youth the boy has this 
experience oftener than the girl. Poor Walter 
had been stabbed in every sensitive part, and felt 
his wounds all keen; but still he could not put her 
out of his heart. 

And the consequence of this morbid and 
divided soul was that his being altogether was 
weakened and the life made languid in it. He 
had no heart, as people say, for anything. He 
left the Hook without regret, and entered on the 
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larger life of Penton without pleasure: everything 
was obscured to him as if a veil were over it. ‘‘No 
joy the blowing season gives,” his vitality had 
sunk altogether. It was arranged that he was to 
go to Oxford in April, but he felt neither 
pleasure nor unwillingness. It was all unreal 
o him; nothing was real but that little episode. 
Emmy in her brightness and lightness by his side 
in the streets, making those little expeditions 
with him in all the confidence, and closeness of 
belonging to him, two betrothed that were like 
one: and the mother in the background with her 
hands, which he still seemed to feel and shudder 
at. He had almost daily impulses to go and see 
all these scenes again, to see the actors in them, 
to make out if they were false or true. But 
he did not do so, perhaps because of the 
languor of his being, perhaps because he was 
afraid of any -one divining what he wanted, 
perhaps because he clung to some ray of illusion 
still. 

There began, however, to be frequent visits to 
town, Lady Penton being absorbed in that im- 
portant matter of Ally’s trousseau, which could no 
longer be deferred. What changes seemed to 
have happened in their life since the time when 
they all went up to London a simple party to 
provide what was necessary for the visit to Penton ! 
Penton, it had seemed at that time, would never 
be theirs; they were giving it up and contem- 
plating a comfortable obscurity with a larger 
‘ncome and no responsibilities. Now they had 
indeed the larger income, but so many responsi- 
bilities with it, and so much to be done, that the 
poverty of Penton Hook seemed almost wealth in 
comparison; yet—for the mind accustoms itself 
very quickly to what is, however much it may have 
struggled for a different way—there was perhaps 
no one of the family who could now have returned 
to the Hook without the most humiliating sense 
of downfall, a feeling which Lady Penton herself 
shared, in spite of herself. The trousseau occu- 
pied a great many of the thoughts of the ladies at 
this period. They had a great many shops to go 
to, and when by times one of the male members 
of the family accompanied them, it was tedious 
work inspecting their proceedings and waiting, 
looking on, while so many stuffs were turned over 
and patterns compared. 

It happened one of these days that Walter was of 
the party. How he had been got to join it nobody 
knew, for he shrank from London and could 
scarcely be induced to enter it at all, his inclina- 
tions, and yet not his inclinations so much as his 
dreams, and that uneasy sense that his dsi//usion- 
ment might of itself be an illusion, drew hith in 
one direction, while all the impulses of the moment 
were towards the other way. But this day he had 
come he could not tell why. Mab was one of the 
party, and though it cannot be said that Mab’s 
presence was an attraction, yet there was a 
certain camaraderie between the two, and she had 
taken it upon herself to talk to him, to attempt to 
amuse and interest him, when nobody knew how 
to approach him in his forlorn languor so unlike 
himself. Even Ally and Anne, his sisters, were 
so moved by sympathy for Wat, and by dismayed 





wondering what he was thinking of and what they 
could say, what depths of his recently acquired 
experience he was straying in, and what they could 
do to call him back from those depths—that they 
were silenced even by their feeling for him. But 
Mab had no such restraint upon her, though she 
knew more than they did, having seen him at the 
very crisis of his fate: and though she thought she 
knew a great deal more than she really knew, 
Mab had no such awed and trembling respect for 
Walter’s experiences as the others had, and would 
break in upon him frankly and talk unti! he threw 
off his dreams, or persuade him into a walk in the 
woods, or to join them in something which made 
him for the moment forget himself. His idea was 
that she knew nothing of that one unrevealed 
chapter in his history which the others, he 
thought, could not forget; so that Mab and 
Walter were very good friends. Even now, when 
Ally and her mother were busy over their silks 
and muslins, Mab left that interesting discussion 
by times to talk to Walter, who lounged about 
distrait, as creatures of his kind will, in a shop 
adapted for the wants of the other half of 
humanity. Walter stood about waiting, taking 
little notice of anything except when he turned at 
her call to respond to what Mab said to him, and 
that was only by intervals. It was in one of these 
pauses that his eye was caught by a group ata 
little distance, which at first had no more interest 
for him than any other of the groups about. It 
was in one of the subdivisions of the great shop, 
framed in on two sides by stands upon whici: 
hung all kinds of cloaks and mantles. In the 
vacant space in the middle were two or three 
ladies, attended upon by one of the young women 
of the shop, who was trying on for their gratifica- 
tion one mantle after another, while the cus- 
tomers looked on to judge of the effect. These 
figures moved before Walter’s dreamy eyes vaguely 
without attracting his attention, until suddenly 
something in the attitude of one of them struck 
upon his awakening sense. She was standing 
before a tall glass, which reflected her figure with 
the silken garment which she was trying on 
drawn about her with a little shrug and twist of 
her shoulders to get it into its place. Wat’s heart 
began to beat, the mist fled from his eyes. . The 
group grew distinct in a moment, separated as it 
was from all the others by the little fence half 
round, the light coming down from above upon 
the slim, elastic figure with all its graceful curves, 
standing so lightly as if but newly poised on earth, 
turning round with the air he knew so well. He 
had a moment of éblouzssement?, of bewilderment, and 
then it all became clear and plain. He made but 
the very slightest movement, uttered not a word; 
the shock of the discovery, the thrill of her pre- 
sence so near him, were too penetrating to be 
betrayed by outward signs. He stood like one 
stupefied, though all his faculties on the moment 
had become so keen and clear. There was no 
possibility of any doubt; her light hair, all curled 
on her forehead, her face so full of brightness and 
animation, gleamed out upon him as she turned 
round. Emmy here, before his eyes! 

It was like watching a little drama to see her 
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amid the mere severely clothed, cloaked, and 
bonneted figures of the ladies round. Her head 
was uncovered; she was in what seemed her 
natural place. Her patience seemed boundless. 
She took down cloak after cloak and slid them 
about her graceful shoulders, and made a few 
paces up and down toshowthem. It wasa pretty 
occupation enough. She was dressed well; her 
natural grace made what she was doing appear no 
vulgar service, but an action full of courtesy and 
patience. The unfortunate boy watched her with 
eyes which enlarged and expanded with gazing. 
This, then, was what she had been doing while he 
had waited for her, while he had been her faithful 
attendant. She had never betrayed it to him. Some- 
times he had believed that she was a teacher, 
sometimes that she went to work somewhere, he 
did not know how. This was what her occupation 
had been all the time. To make a trade out of 
her pretty gracefulness, her slim, youthful, easy 
figure, her perception of what was comely, while 
he was there who would have taken her out of all 
that, who would so fain have given her all he had. 
Why had she not come to him? He watched the 
pretty head turn, and that twist of the shoulders 
settling the new wrap. They were all beautiful on 
her. Did the women who were round her believe 
—could they believe that they could resemble 
Emmy—that anything could ever make them like 
her ? 

Walter’s whole aspect changed, he stood as if 
on tiptoe watching that little scene. At last the 
bargain was decided, the purchase made; the 
figures changed places, went and came from one 
side to another, as in the theatre, then dissolved 
away, leaving her there before the big glass, in a 
little pose of her own, contemplating herself. It 
was in this glass that by-and-by Emmy, looking at 
herself, with her head now on one side, now on 
the other, suddenly perceived a stranger approach- 
ing, a gentleman, not with the air of a customer, 
coming along hurriedly with his face turned 
towards her. Emmy was sufficiently used to be 
admired. She knew as well as any one that her 
pretty figure, as she put on the cloaks that hung 
about, was a pretty sight to see, that the graceful 
little tricks with which she arranged them on her 
shoulders gave piquancy to her own appearance, 
and a grace which perhaps did not belong to it to 
the article of apparel which she put on. She 
knew this, and so did her employers, who engaged 
her for this grace, and profited by her prettiness 
and her skill. But Emmy was very well aware 
that with strange gentlemen in this sanctuary of 
the feminine she had nothing to do. She made 
her preparations for retiring discreetly before the 
approaching man. But before she did so she 
gave him a glance over her shoulder, a glance of 
invincible inherent coquetry, just to let him see 
that she perceived she was admired, and had no 
objection theoretically, though as a_ practical 
matter the thing was impossible. As she gave 
him this look through the medium of the big 
mirror, Emmy recognised Walter as he had recog- 
nised her. She gave a sudden low cry of alarm, 
and put up her hands to her face to hide herself, 
then darted like a startled hare through the in- 





tricacies of all those subdivisions. Walter called 
out her name, and hurried after her, breathless, 
forgetting everything, but in amoment found him- 
self hopelessly astray amid screens which balked 
his passage and groups of ladies who stared at him 
as if he had beenamadman. Those screens, with 
their hanging finery, those astonished groups dis- 
turbed in their occupation, seemed to swallow up 
all trace of the little light figure which had disap- 
peared in a moment. He stumbled on as far as 
he could till he was met by a severe and stately 
personage who blocked the way. ‘Is there any- 
thing I can show you, sir?” this stately lady said, 
who was as imperious as if she had been a 
duchess. ‘“‘I—I saw some one I knew,” said 
Walter; “if I might but speak to her for a 
moment.” “Do you mean one of our young 
ladies, sir?” said that princess dowager. ‘‘ The 
young ladies in the mantle department are under 
my care; we shall be happy to show you any- 
thing in the way of bustness, but private friends 
are not for business hours; and this is a place for 
ladies, not for young gentlemen,” the distin- 
guished duenna said. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—-THE END OF ALL. 


HAT was he todo? He was stopped short, 
bewildered, excited, quivering with a hun- 
dred sensations by this impassible guardian 

of virtue and the proprieties. A young gentleman 
is in every personal particular stronger, more 
effective and potent than a middle-aged woman in 
a shop; yet a bolder man than Walter would have 
been subdued by a representative of law and order 
so uncompromising. He looked at her appeal- 
ingly, with his young eyes full of anxiety and 
trouble. ‘“‘1 wanted only—a moment—to say a 
word—™” he faltered, as if his fate hung upon her 
grace. But nothing could move her. She stood 
before him with her black silk skirts filling up the 
passage, in all the correctness of costume and 
demeanour which her position required. ‘ Young 
gentleman,” she said, ‘“‘ remember that you may 
be doing a great deal of harm by insisting. You 
can’t speak to any one here. If you'll take my 
advice you'll join the ladies that seem to be look- 
ing for you. That’s your party, I believe, sir,” 
she said, with a majestic wave of her hand. And 
then poor Walter heard Ally’s voice behind him. 

**Oh, Wat, what are you doing? We thought 
we had lost you: and mother is waiting. Oh, 
Wat, what were you doing ‘Here? Who were you 
talking to? What could you want among all the 
mantles? Another voice came to the rescue 
while he turned round bewildered. “I know 
what he was doing, Ally ; he was looking for that 
wrap you were talking of. You should have asked 
me to come and help you to choose it, Mr. Penton.” 
They swept him away bewildered, their vowes and 
soft rustle of movement coming round him like 
the soft compulsion of a running stream. The 
girls flowed forth in pleasant words as they got 
him between them, as irresistible as the duenna, 
though in a different way, Ally thanking him for 
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the intention that Mab had attributed to him. | into his mind like an arrow fired by an enemy 


'”? 


““Oh, Wat, how good of you to think of that 

‘‘But, Mr. Penton, you should have asked me 
to come with you to choose it; I would have pro- 
tected you,” said the laughing Mab. He was 
swept away by them, confused, with something 
singing in his ears, with—not the earth, but at 
least the solid flooring, covered with noiseless 
carpets, laden with costly wares, giving way, as he 
felt, under his stumbling feet. 

He accompanied them home as in a dream: 
fortunately their minds were engrossed with sub- 
jects of their own, so that they did not remark his 
silence, his preoccupation. He sat sunk in his 
corner of the railway carriage, his face half covered 
with his hand, thinking it all over, contemplating 
that scene, seeing those figures float before him, and 
her look in the mirror over her shoulder. Ah! that 
look in the mirror was a stab to him, keener than 
any blow. For it was not to him that Emmy 
threw that glance—it was to any man, to the first 
pair of admiring eyes that might find out her pret- 
tiness, her grace—oh, not to him! When she saw 
who it was she had covered her face and fled. She 
had been ashamed to be discovered. Why should 
she be ashamed to be discovered? There was 
nothing shameful in what she was doing. In the 
quiet of the great shop, among women, no dis- 
turbing influences near—among the pretty things 
that. suited her, the atmosphere warm and soft, the 
carpets noiseless under her feet. Perhaps he said 
all this to himself to console him for some internal 
shock it gave him to see her there at everybody's 
will, turning herself into a lay figure that all the 
vulgar women, the dumpy matrons, the heavy girls, 
might be deceived and think that by assuming the 
same garment they might become as beautiful as 
she. Walter was not aware of this if it were 
so: but all his thoughts, which he had been try- 
ng to sever from her, went back with a bound. 
He thought and thought, as the lines of the 
country, all touched with reviving green, flew past 
the carriage windows, and the jar and croak of 
the railway made conversation difficult, and jus- 
tified his retirement into himself—seeing her now 
in a new light, seeing her in perspective, the light 
all round her, her daily work, her home, the diver- 
sions she had loved. He said to himself that it was 
a life of duty, though not one that the vulgar mind 
recognised as drawn on elevated lines. How patient 
she had been, smiling upon those whom she had 
served, putting on one thing after another, exhi- 
biting everything at its best to please them! It 
was all curiously mixed up with pain and sharp- 
ness, this rapture of admiration, and confusion, 
and longing, and regret, which the sight of her 
had worked in his mind. The smile on her lips was 
a little like the smile with which her mother had 
been represented as charming the public. Emmy 
had her public to charm too. Oh, if he could 
but snatch her away from it all!—carry her off, 
hide her from all contact with the common world! 
It occurred to him quite irrelevantly in the midst 
of his thoughts, how it might be if Emmy at 
Penton, or in any other such place, should sud- 
denly encounter some one whom she had served 
at Snell and Margrove’s? This thought came 





across the tender and eager course of his antici- 
pations and resolutions. How could she bear it ? 
and how should Ae bear it, to see the stare, the 
whisper, the wonder, the scorn in the looks of 
some pair of odious, envious, spiteful women 
(women always call forth these adjectives under 
such circumstances). This arrow went to his 
very heart, and wounded him in the midst of 
his longing and purpose, and hot, impatient 
aspiration. And then he seemed to. see her 
with that pretty trick of movement settling the 
cloak upon her shoulders, to show it off to the 
intending purchaser! Oh, Emmy! his Emmy! 
that she should be exposed to that! And yet he 
said to himself it was nothing derogatory —oh, 
nothing derogatory !—a safe, sheltered, noiseless 
place, among women, among beautiful stuffs and 
things, with no jar of the outside world about! 
If he could but snatch her away from it, carry her 
away ! 

Penton contained his body but not his mind for 
some time after. What could he do? She had re- 
jected him—for motives of prudence, poor Emmy! 
and returned to her shop. Why? why? Was he 
so distasteful to her 2s that ?—that she should 
prefer her shop to him and his ten thousand 
pounds? And yet he had not felt himself to be 
distasteful. Even on this unexpected, undreamed- 
of meeting, she had hidden her face and fled, that 
he might not identify her, might not speak to her. 
Was she, then, so set against him? And yet she 
had not always been set against him. Walter did 
not know how long the time was which passed 
like a dream, while he pondered these things, 
asking himself every morning what he should do? 
whether he should return and try his fortune 
again; whether when she knew all she would 
yield to his entreaties and allow him to deliver 
her from that servitude? It was on a Saturday at 
last that the impulse became suddenly uncon- 
trollable. He had been thinking over her little 
holiday, the Saturdays, which she had to herself, 
the little time when she was free, when she had 
gone out with him enjoying the air, even though 
it was winter, and the freedom, though he had not 
known in what bondage her days were spent. He 
could not contain himself when he remembered 
this. He went hurriedly away, not, as he had 
done on a previous occasion, in hot enthusiasm 
and rapture, but sadly, perceiving now all he was 
doing, and the break he must make if he were 
successful, between himself and his home—per- 
ceiving too the difficulties that might come after, 
the habits that were not as his, the modes of life 
which are so hard to efface. Even his anticipa- 
tion of happiness was all mixed with pain. It had 
become to him rather a vision of the happiness of 
delivering her, of placing her in circumstances 
more fit, surrounding her with everything delight- 
ful, than of the bliss to himself which would 
come from her companionship. Was he a little 
uncertain of that after all that had come and 
gone? But Walter would never have owned this 
to himself—only it was of her happiness, not of 
his, that he thought; and something wrung his 
heart as he left Penton behind, and took his way 
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towards the house of Mrs. Sam Crockford with a 
shuddering recollection which he could not subdue. 

He had planned to get there about noon, when 
Emmy would be coming home. She might be 
tired, she might be sad, she might be cheered by 
the sudden appearance of a faithful lover, bringing 
the means of amusement and variety in his hand. 
They might go to Richmond, and he would take 
her on the river, as she had said she liked it, 
though in winter that had not been practicable. 
And he had made up his mind to insist, to be 
masterful, as it was said women liked a man to 
be. He would not accept a denial, he thought. 
He would tell her that he could not endure it, that 
this work of hers must come to an end. He made 
up his mind that neither her sauciness nor her 
sweetness should distract him from his resolution, 
that this thing must come to an end. He walked 
most of the long way from the railway station to 
the little street in which was the mean little house 
where she lived with her mother. How often he 
had trodden that way with his heart beating—how 
often distracted with pain! There was more pain 
than pleasure in his bosom now. He did not 
know how she would receive him, but he had 
made up his mind not to be discouraged by any 
reception she might give him. This time he 
would have his way. His motive was no longer 
selfish, he said to himself. It was no longer for 
him, but for her. 

There was a little commotion in the street, of 
which he took no particular notice as he came up. 
A carriage with a pair of grey horses was coming 
along with the familiar jog of a hack carriage 
which is paid for at so much an hour. Walter 
did not suppose this could have anything to say 
to him, and took no notice, as how should he? But 
when he approached the house it became more 
and more evident that something had happened 
or was happening. A group of idlers were stand- 
ing about a door, from which came the sound of 
voices and laughter, altogether festive sounds. 
Somebody was rejoicing, it was apparent, with that 
not too refined kind of joy—a happiness unre- 
strained by any particular regard for the proprieties 
that belongs to such regions. Even this did not 
rouse Walter. What did it matter to him if some 
one had been married, or christened, or was going 
through any of the joyful incidents of life—next 
door? His mind was full of what she would say, 
of what she would do, of the steps to be taken in 
order to complete her deliverance. It would not 
be his deliverance. It would be his severance 
from much that had acquired a new value in his 
eyes. But it would be freedom to her; it would 
be, whatever she might say, comparative wealth. 
Why had she so resisted? why, in her position, 
had she scorned his little fortune? It could only 
be, he thought, that he might be hindered from 
sacrificing so much on his side. 

He was deep, deep in thought as he ap- 
proached. Surely it was next door, this marriage, 
or whatever it was. It must be next door. The 
carriage came leisurely up and stopped, the coach- 
man displaying a great wedding favour. It was a 
marriage, then: strange that he should come 
with his mind full of that proposal of his, to 











which he would take no denial, and find a mar- 
riage going on next door! He smiled to himself 
at the odd circumstance, but there was not very 
much pleasure in his smile. There would soon 
be another there—but quiet—that at least he would 
secure—not attended by this noisy revelry, the 
voices and cheers ringing out into the street. Ah, 
no! but quiet, the marriage of two people who would 
have a great deal to think of, to whom happiness 
would come seriously, not without sacrifices, not 
without— 

But, oh, that sudden shock and pause ! what did 
this mean? It was not at the next house, but at 
Mrs. Sam Crockford’s door that the carriage with 
the two grey horses drew up. It was there the 
idlers were standing grouped round to see some- 
body pass out: the voices came from within that 
well-known narrow entrance. Walter stopped, 
struck dumb, his very breath going, and stood 
with the rest, to see—what he might see. He 
heard the stir of chairs pushed from the table, 
the chorus of good-byes, and then— 

The open doorway was suddenly filled by the 
bridal pair, the bridegroom coming out first, she 
a step behind. Walter knew the man well enough ; 
he had seen him but once, but that seeing had 
been sufficient. He came out flushed in his 
wedding clothes, his hat upon one side of his 
head, his white gloves in his hand. ‘ Thank you 
all; we'll be jolly enough, you needn’t fear,” he 
was Calling to the well-wishers behind. After him 
Emmy came forward, perhaps more gaily appa- 
relled than a bride of higher position would have 
been for her wedding journey, her hat covered 
with flowers and feathers, her dress elaborately 
trimmed. She too was a little flushed, and full 
of smiles and satisfaction. Walter did not stir, he 
stood and looked on grimly, like a man who had 
nothing to do with it. It did not seem to affect 
him at all; his heart, which had been beating 
loudly, had calmed ina moment. He stood and 
looked at them as if they were people whom he 
had never seen before—standing silent in,-the 
midst of the loungers of the little street, a few 
children and women, a passing errand boy, and a 
man out of work, who stood too with his hands in 
his pockets and gazed in a sullen way, with a sort of 
envy of the people who were well-off and well-to- 
do. The bridegroom had not the same outward 
deference to his bride which might be seen in 
other circles. He held her arm loosely in his and 
dragged her behind him, turning back and shout- 
ing farewells to his friends. ‘‘ Oh, we'll be joyful 
enough!” he cried, taking no heed to her timid 
steps. And perhaps Emmy’s steps could not be 
described as timid. She gave his arm a shake to 
rouse him from the fervour of these good-byes. 

“‘Here, mind what you are doing, Ned, and 
let’s get on, or we shall miss the train,” she 
said. 

Walter stood and gazed stupidly, and took all 
the little drama in. 

And then there ensued the farce at the end, the 
shower of rice, the old shoes thrown after the de- 
parting pair. The jovial bridegroom threw back 
several that fell into the carriage, and Emmy 
laughed and cheered him on. They went off ina 
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burst of laughter and gaiety. Her quick eye had 
glanced at the spectators on either side of the 
door. Could she have seen }::m there? She had 
turned round to her mother, who followed them 
to the door, and whispered something as they 
went away: but that was all. Walter stood and 
watched them drive off; it was all like a scene in 
a theatre to him. He did not seem able to make 
up his mind to go away. 

And then suddenly he felt a touch upon his 
arm. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Penton, is it you? Step in—step 
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“Young gentleman,” she said, “ though I have had 
to give in to it, don’t think I approved of it. My 
chyild, of course, was my first object, but I had 
some heart for you too. And you behaved so 
beautiful! How she could ever do it, and prefer 
him to you, is more than I can tell!” 

“Then it was going on all the time?” said 
Walter, dully. He did not seem to have anv 
feeling on the subject, or to care: yet he listened 
with a sort of interest as to the argument of the 





AND THERE WAS AN END OF IT ALL. 


in, sir, please, and let me speak to you; I must 
say a word to you.” 

‘“*I can see no need for any words,” he sgid, 
dully; but partly to get free of her, for her touch was 
intolerable to him, partly because of the want of 
any impulse in his own mind, he followed her into 
the house, into the parlour, all full of wedding 
favours and finery. The bridal party had retired 
riotously, as was very apparent, to the table in the 
back room. 

““Oh, Mr. Penton, you have been shamefully 
treated!” Mrs. Sam Crockford cried. She was 
herself splendid in a new dress, with articles of 
jewellery hung all over her. She touched her eyes 
lightly with her handkerchief as she spoke. 


“Sir,” said the woman, “ everything is said to 
be fair in love. If it will be any consolation to 
you, you have helped my chyild to an alliance 
which—is not greater than her deserts—no, it is 
not greater than her deserts, Mr. Penton, as you 
and I know: but so faras money goes was little 
to be looked for. Edward is not perhaps a young 
man of manners as refined as we could wish, but 
he can give her every advantage. He is in busi- 
ness, Mr. Penton. Business has its requirements, 
which are different to those of art. His mother 
has just died, who was not Emmy’s friend. And 
he is rich. The business,” said Mrs. Sam Crock- 
ford, sinking her voice, “‘ brings in—I can't tell 
you how many thousands a year.” 
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Then Walter remembered what Emmy had said 
about some one who had as much a year as his 
whole little fortune consisted of, and added that 
dully to the story of the drama which he was 
hearing, paying a sort of courteous attention 
without any interest to speak of. ‘* Why did not 
she—do this at once ? that is what surprises me,” 
he said. 

“Mr. Penton, I said all things are fair in love. 
Iam afraid she played you against him to draw 
him on. She is my only child, it is hard for me 
to blame her. I don’t know that strictly speaking 
she isto be blamed. A girl has so few oppor- 
tunities. He proposed a secret marriage, but my 
Emmy has too much pride for that. You were 
always with her, Mr, Penton, after she returned, 
and he was distracted. He thought she was 
going to marry you. I thought so myself at first: 
but she played her cards very well. She played 
you against him to draw him on.” 

““Oh, she played me against him to draw him 
on,” said Walter. These words kept going 
through his head while Emmy’s mother went on 
talking at great length, explaining, defending, 
blaming her chyild. She might as well have said 
nothing more, for he could not take it in. ‘The 
words seemed to circle round and round him in 
the air. They did not wound him, but gave a 
sort of wonder—a dull surprise. 


“She played me against him to draw him on.” 
He went back through the endless streets to the 
railway-station, walking the whole way, feeling as 
if that long, long course might go on for ever, for 


nights and days, for dreary centuries; and then 
the railway, with its whirl of noise and motion, 
completed and confirmed the sense of an endless 
going on. He could not have told how long he 
had been away when he walked up the avenue 
again in the soft darkness of the spring night. 
His dulled mind mixed this absence up somehow 
with the previous one, and, with this confusion, 
brought a curious sense of guilt, and impulse to 
ask pardon. He would arise and go to his father, 
and say, “Father, I have sinned.” He would 
kneel down by his mother’s side. He could not 
understand that he had done no harm—that he 
had only left Penton that day. ‘‘ She played me 











against him to draw him on.” It all seemed so 
simple—nobody’s fault—not even perhaps Emmy's 
—for girls have so few opportunities, as her mother 
said. Perhaps it was natural, as it was the expla- 
nation of all the play—the mot de l’enigme. It 
seemed a sort of satisfaction to have such an 
ample explanation of it, at the last. 

Just inside the gate he saw something white 
fluttering among the trees, and Mab cried, breath- 
less, ‘‘ Mr. Walter, is it you?” It was all he could 
do not to answer her with that explanation which 
somehow seemed so universally applicable, ‘* She 
played me off”—but he restrained himsetf, and 
only said, “* Yes, itis I.” She put out her hand to 
him in an impulsive, eager way. He had not in 
fact seen her that day before, and Walter took the 
hand thrust into his in the dark with a curious sen- 
sation of help and succour; it was a cool little 
soft fresh hand, not like that large and clammy 
member which, thank heaven, he had nothing to 
do with any more. And there was an end of it 
all—there it all ended, in Mab’s little frank hand 
meeting his in the twilight as if she were admit- 
ting him to a new world. 


Ally was married shortly after, and the marriage 
was very good for the material interests of the 
house of Penton. It was a very fine marriage for 
young Mr. Rochford of Reading, but it was also 
a fine thing for the family in whose history he had 
in future more interest than merely that of their 
man of business. Mab still promises every day that 
Anne will soon follow her sister’s example, and 
that she herself will be the only one left to fulfil 
the duties of the grown-up daughter. Her visit 
has been prolonged again and again, till it has 
run out into the longest visit that ever was known. 
Will it ever come to an end? Will she ever 
go away again, and set up with a chaperone in 
the house in Mayfair with which she is sometimes 
threatened by her guardians? Who can tell ? 
There will be many people to be consulted before 
it can be decided one way or other. But if 
nobody else’s mind is made up, Mab’s is very 
distinct upon this point, as well as upon most 
others within herrange. And she is one of those 
people who usually have their way. 








CO-OPERATION 


HE main outlines of the story of English co- 
operation are known. The literature of Utopia 
is part of our education, and from the ideal we 

have advanced to the practical. The development 
has been slow, but during this nineteenth century 
co-operation has passed from the realms of fancy 
and become a promising fact. Most of us are 
familiar with the struggles of the twenty-eight pio- 
neers who founded the great distributing societies 
of Rochdale, Leeds, and Halifax, which have found 
sO many imitators and ‘“‘improvers” until with 
some the name is all that is leftincommon. And, 
on the other hand, many of us have heard of the 
Shirland Collieries and other enterprises in 
which the problem of co-operative production has 
hitherto met with such limited success. Why, it 
has been asked, should fortune be so unequal in 
its favours? Why should one side of the problem 
succeed with us and not with others? And why, 
according to report, should that which fails 
amongst us succeed elsewhere? An important 
matter is co-operation, for to many it seems to 
afford the true solution of the great labour ques- 
tion. From the experience of others under other 
conditions something it was thought might be 
learnt to put us in the right path, and, at any rate, 
the more that was known of its workings the better 
for all. It came, therefore, well within the pro- 
vince of the Government to cause inquiries to be 
made as to what was being done by other nations 
with regard to it. The results have just been 
published in a Blue Book in the form of replies to 
certain questions issued by our Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Lord Rosebery’s circular to the embassies was 
issued on the 6th of April, and before the end of 
June all the replies had been received. They cover 
a wide extent, and France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, and the 
United States of America, are all represented. 

The first question was as to the extent to which 
industrial co-operative stores have been estab- 
lished among the working classes. The replies 
give most interesting information, but we propose 
‘o pass them by on this occasion, merely noting 
that in no country have such stores been as suc- 
cessful as in our own. The second question had 
reference to co-operative workshops, and much 
that was new was elicited, on which, as bearing 
importantly on our failures, we propose to dwell 
in some detail. The third question referredto 
co-operative or people’s banks; the fourth to 
social, educational, and recreative facilities; the 
fifth to improved dwellings; the sixth to co- 
operative agriculture ; and the seventh to co-opera- 
tive arrangements with regard to shipping, fishing, 
and all other unnamed industries. The general 
conclusion is that in no country are the prospects of 
co-operation better than in our own, for the Con- 
tinental workman has drunk deep at the Com- 
munistic spring; and between Communism and 
Co-operation there is open war. 





ABROAD. 


FRANCE. 


In France productive co-operative industry 
dates, we learn, from about 1834, when the four 
years’ advocacy of Buchez bore fruit in the Jewel- 
lers’ Association. The system of this the first 
French co-operative society was to put by a 
seventh of the profits for inalienable capital or 
foundation fund, and to divide the remainder 
amongst the members, one half of it to be paid 
over at once, the other to be left in the business 
till the member’s death or retirement. The men 
were paid at the current rate of wages for six 
working days a week of eleven hours each, and 
those stopping work without permission were 
fined. The scheme was simple enough, but it 
found few imitators. The Government discot- 
raged it in every way. 

For fourteen years but little was done. In 1848, 
that great year of revolution, working men’s co- 
operative associations for productive purposes 
made their first promising start. When the 


Revolution of February broke out the Government 
gave a large order for uniforms of tne Nationai 
Guard to an association of working tailors, to 
whom they lent the Clichy prison as a workshop. 
The association was not a carefully organised 
society, but merely an agglomeration of tailors; 


it was sufficient to be a tailor by trade to be ad- 
mitted into it, and the rules were very simple. It 
was so far successful that during the Revolution 
the tailors remained quietly at work instead of 
fighting in the street. 

In July, however, owing to the decree of the 
National Assembly, ‘‘ encouraging the spirit of 
co-operation without prejudice to the liberty ot 
contract,” many societies were started, and re- 
quests for the promised Government loans were 
sent in from all sides. But few of the applications 
were complied with. The impetus had, however, 
been given, and we read of tailors, piano-makers, 
turners, chair-makers, curriers, file-makers, boot- 
makers, basket-makers, and _ spectacle-makers, 
forming associations which have been enduringly 
successful. In 1883 the spectacle-makers, who 
started with 650 francs, had increased their capital 
to 1,270,000 francs! It is recorded to their 
honour that the charity of these associations to 
those in distress has often been great, and it has 
not always been confined to their own members. 
In 1849, when an association of tin-lamp-makers 
was robbed by one of its members, its losses were 
made up by gifts from other co-operative societies 
—gifts which it refused to consider as such, but 
repaid faithfully as soon as it found itself in a 
position to do so. 

The coup d’éfat of 1851 gavea great shock to co- 
operation in France; but on Napoleon taking the 
matter into favour and sanctioning the law of July 
27, 1867, a new period of growth began. In 1868 
there were forty-four co-operative societies of 
production in Paris, of which those of the masons 
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and spectacle-makers were the most important ; 
and there were twenty-one at Lyons, and twenty- 
eight in the rest of the French empire. The days 
of equal division had gone by, and the profits 
were now divided in proportion to the wages 
earned or the amount invested as capital; but a 
part of the profits was always put aside for a 
reserve fund, and another part generally devoted 
to some benevolent object, and occasionally a 
fraction went towards forming a library or paying 
for instructive lectures. 

The collapse of the ‘Société de Crédit au 
Travail” in 1868 gave another severe check to 
the movement. The Crédit was in fact the centre 
of a propaganda in favour of co-operation, afford- 
ing advice, encouragement, and pecuniary assist- 
ance to workmen thinking of trading together. It 
lent too freely and too largely to new societies, and 
there came a time when its capital was all locked 
up, there was no working balance at hand, and it 
collapsed. : 

The discouragement was widespread, and in the 
result the men, in despair, began to form syndi- 
cates, the masters followed their example, and 
thus two practically hostile groups were formed in 
most branches of industry. The spread of co- 
operation was, however, only retarded for a while. 
Neither the War nor the Commune affected the 
societies unfavourably, and the distribution of 
allowances made to the members obliged to stop 
work being so much evidence in favour of the 
system, the events of 1870 may even be said to 
have been a help. In fact, during the siege of 
Paris a new co-operative workshop was started by 
the working tailors, who did a very large business 
in uniforms. 

For a time progress was steady, but the strikes 
of 1879 and 1880 again brought the subject to 
the front as offering a remedy, and in 1883 a 
commission was appointed by the Government to 
inquire into the matter. The evidence given to 
that commission shows immense variety in the 
details of the systems of both co-operative and 
profit-sharing societies, but piecework is the rule ; 
profits are proportionate to the value of the work- 
man; and all the-managers and practical men are 
agreed that the system puts an end to strikes 
and improves production and good relations. 
Some associations, as that of the opticians, had 
even taken an active part with the employers of 
labour in opposing a strike. In no case had there 
been any disposition to strike for an increased 
share of profits. When there was a strike amongst 
the painters the co-operative workmen at Leclaire’s 
worked fourteen and even more hours per day with- 
out the slightest complaint ! 


THE MAISON LECLAIRE. 


And this brings us naturally to the three most 
successful examples of the French societies—the 
Maison Leclaire, the Maison Laroche Joubert, 
and Godin’s Familistére. M. Leclaire was a 
working painter, who on starting a workshop 
resolved to help on his fellow-men. He began 
in 1838 by a mutual benefit society, to which he 
devoted a quarter of his profits. This fund was 








to pay invalid allowances and the pensions 
always granted in cases of accident or serious 
chronic illness, or after twenty years of service to 
workmen over fifty. In 1881 the amount of this 
pension was increased to £50, half of it reverting 
to the widow or orphans, and notwithstanding 
these large amounts the fund in 1883 stood at 
1,412,224 francs. The basis of the co-operative 
part of the Leclaire business is the ‘“ noyau.” 
This noyau (or kernel, so to say, of the affair) 
consists of men who have served five years in the 
house and are known for good work and conduct. 
The “noyau” is 120 strong, and its ‘“ candi- 
dates” are about a hundred; and a quarter of the 
staff is thus accounted for. The noyau makes up 
its number by election; its members receive a 
higher rate of pay than the rest, and name the 
‘“*Committee of Conciliation,” which is charged 
with the order and inspection of the business, 
with giving advice, and inflicting the penalties. 
They name the overseers and the two delegates, 
who, with the president of the benefit society, 
have to audit the balance sheet; and from them 
are chosen the two men who manage the house 
and represent it. These managers are paid 
between them 6,000 francs a year, and twenty-five 
per cent. of the net profits, the amount being 
divided into thirds, of which the senior manager 
takes two and the junior one. These managers 
have to be interested in the house to the amount 
of 100,000 francs, but this amount can be made up 
by allowing the profits to accumulate, the retiring 
manager withdrawing his amount as his successor 
makes it good. The remainder of the capital is 
200,000 francs, and this is a deposit from the 
benefit fund, so that the house is the property of 
the noyau, which shares amongst its members 
fifty per cent. of the net profit, twenty-five per 
cent. going to the benefit fund, and the rest, as 
we have seen, to the managers. From 1842 to 
1882 there had been divided 3,326,142 francs. 


THE MAISON LAROCHE. 


Leclaire’s success depended on the picked, intelli- 
gent body of men he called his “‘ noyau.” Laroche 
Joubert went to work much in the same way. He 
was the owner of the paper mills at Angouléme 
when in 1868 he selected some of his oldest and 
most capable workmen and promised them a bonus 
of one franc for each thousand kilograms of in- 


creased produce per year. The increase began 
immediately ; it ranged from 25 to 50 per cent., 
and the workmen received as their shares from 
ten totwenty francs each per month. This was the 
beginning of a very elaborate system of investment 
and sharing, which in 1883 had resulted as follows. 
The capital consisted of 1,600,000 francs sub- 
scribed by the three partners collectively, 1,125,000 
francs belonging to nineteen former managers 
and workmen, 450,000 francs held by friends of 
the managers, 1,117,000 francs held by thirty per- 
sons actually in the employment of the house, in 
sums of not less than 10,000 francs, and 225,000 
francs held by fifty-two other workmen in sums 
of not less than 2,000 francs. The profit-sharing 
scale gives 10 per cent. tothe reserve fund, 20 per 
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cent. to the president of the council and two 
managers, 10 per cent. to the overseers, 12 per 
cent. to customers, 3 per cent. to wages, 1 per cent. 
to the deposit fund, and 44 per cent. to the invest- 
ing members, all of whom must have been at least 
two years in the employ of the firm. 


THE FAMILISTERE AT GUISE. 


The Familistére at Guise is a complete partner- 
ship and co-operation of capital and labour. 
Enormous buildings have arisen to house the 
hands and their families, of whom in 1883 about 
nine hundred were directly interested in the busi- 
ness, which is that of manufacturers of kitchen 
and heating apparatus and furniture. M. Godin 
began his profit-sharing in 1877, and his system 
is peculiar. The workmen are paid according to 
their capabilities, after free discussion before a 
council of their fellows. The third-class men, of 
whom there were eight hundred in 1883, received 
one share of the profits; the second-class men, 
numbering one hundred, received a share and a 
half; and the first-class men, of whom there were 
seventy, received each a double share. All the 
workmen have a portion of their pay and profits 
reinvested in the house, and by this means M. 
Godin is being gradually bought out of it. Prac- 
tically he keeps a certain amount of management 
in his own hands, though theoretically three 
boards or councils do the work at weekly meet- 
ings. 

These are the three most striking instances of 
successful co-operation on a large scale. Speak- 
ing generally, the cause is in a hopeful state. The 
younger workmer are becoming sensible of the 
benefits it offers, and are learning that most diffi- 
cult of all lessons, that to take advantage of 
sharing in the profits it is necessary to share in 
the losses, which by the changes of trade are 
occasionally inevitable. There is one silk-dyeing 
society in which the members contented them- 
selves during a crisis with a weekly salary of 
25 francs, although the ordinary price of their 
description of labour ranged at the time from 
36 to 48 francs; and there is another house of 
varying fortune where the share of the losses is 
duly paid, although, as 5 per cent. is put aside 
from profits to meet emergencies, the rule does 
not bear very heavily upon the co-operators. One 
very wise restriction is customary in all these 
enterprises, and that is that workmen are not 
admitted to membership until their characters and 
abilities have been tested by several years’ service 
under ordinary circumstances. And there is one 
result which speaks well for the eventua! success 
of the movement, and that is that the ounatity of 
the work done is improved, and the improvement 
is appreciated by the consumers. If once it can be 
brought home to the public that co-operators do 
not scamp their work, the work will assuredly flow 
in to keep the societies fully employed. 


GERMANY. 


In Germany a different story is to be told. Co- 
operative workshops have been but little estab- 





lished, and the general opinion is unfavourable to 
them. The years of prosperity from 1870 to 1873 
seemed to bid well for the establishment of a 
system by which the workmen should be made 
participators in the profits of their industry, and 
the Governments took pains not only to try the 
system in their own works, but to obtain infor- 
mation as to its working elsewhere. The initia- 
tive was taken by Bavaria, and from an inquiry 
made in 1874 from fifty Bavarian firms, of whom 
about thirty sent replies, it appeared that in most 
cases such participation was confined to pre- 
miums, gifts, and a percentage to overseers and 
foremen. These cases were, however, chiefly the 
result of individual liberality on the part of em- 
ployers, and as they ceased in the time of indus- 
trial depression they are without scientific value. 

There is a great sameness in the history of 
German co-operative societies. A not very large 
number of workmen join together to establish a 
common workshop, and sell their products for 
common account. The original intention of 
admitting new working members is frustrated by 
the fact that, whereas an individual capitalist can 
increase or diminish his staff according to the 
needs of the market, every unfavourable conjunc- 
ture has the effect in a co-operative association 
of leaving some of the members not fully occu- 
pied. When better times come the admission of 
new members is looked on with disfavour, because 
it renders the position of the others worse if times 
of depression return. There is further the diffi- 
culty that the advantages shared by the new 
members are the results of sacrifices on the part 
of the old for which the latter are not indemnified. 
It consequently results that the associations refuse 
to admit new members, and in good times employ 
regular workmen, hired for wages and liable to 
dismissal. This is one step on the road to the 
co-operative society becoming a joint-stock com- 
pany, with hired hands forced eventually into a 
trade union to protect themselves against being 
ground down to starvation pay. And the German 
being a logical man, if not a wise one, is keen to 
scent the danger, and throw verbal cold water on 
co-operation. 

The German also is a cautious man, and pe- 
culiarly jealous of the results of his business being 
known to outsiders. Hence of the co-operative 
societies working successfully it is very difficult to 
get statistics. In the report of the German Co- 
operative Union for 1884 it is, however, stated 
that there were 145 of such societies. ‘Twenty- 
one of cabinet and instrument makers, seventeen 
of spinners and weavers, thirteen of millers and 
bakers, eleven of booksellers and printers, ten of 
tailors, seven each of butchers and brewers, six of 
cigar-makers, six of carpenters, builders, and 
stone-cutters, five each of metal-workers, dis- 
tillers, shoemakers, and clockmakers, and twenty- 
four others we need not particularise. The same 
report gives statistics of ten associations, which 
made a net profit of 54 per cent., allowing of a 
dividend of 13°6 per cent., as against 16 per cent. 
in 1883, and 134 per cent. in 1882. Whether this 
dividend is paid to the members in money down 
or not does not appear, but it is stated that of the 
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working capital of these societies 36°4 per cent. 
was their own. 

There are two examples of success in this not 
very encouraging record, neither of them being of 
a very advanced kind of co-operation. In 1872 
the proprietors of the Windhoff Iron Foundry at 
Lingen, in Prussia, established a system by which 
10 per cent. was yearly set aside from the net 
profits for the foundation of a “‘ Tantiéme” fund 
for the workmen. This sum was divided into 
shares of 300 marks each, and distributed among 
the workmen who had spent at least ten years in 
the service of the firm. If the number entitled to 
this bonus exceeded the number of shares, the 
shares were drawn for by lot, the workmen who 
failed to obtain a share having first claim on the 
following year’s surplus, the remainder being 
either again drawn for or equally divided. A 
workman entitled to share in the profits was pen- 
sioned in case of sickness, and in case of death 
the money owing to him was equally divided 
between a fund for pensioning workmen and a 
fund for workmen’s widows. Over and above this 
participation in the profits the firm established a 
savings bank, sick fund, and insurance fund. 
Every workman who had been ten consecutive 
years in the firm’s service was entitled to a pension 
varying from two-tenths of his average wages after 
ten years’ service, and rising by one-tenth for 
every additional five years’ service, so that after 
forty-five years he was entitled to nine-tenths, and 
after fifty years’ service to the full amount of his 
average wages. 

The engine works of K. and T. MGller in Kup- 
ferhammer afford an example of a different system 
of profit-sharing. Piecework is encouraged as 
much as possible, and the firm allow certain of 
their men to invest what profit they may have 
made in the capital of the business, the sums so 
invested being withdrawable at three months’ 
notice. On these investments, which must in 
each case exceed 100 marks, four and a half per 
cent. interest is paid, and the investors share in 
the dividends. They do not directly share in the 
losses of the firm, but the deficit of one year is 
made good out of the profit of succeeding years. 
Besides the investors there are a few to whom the 
firm assign a fictitious share of 100 marks so long 
as they remain in the works. This experiment 
has not been on a very large scale, and it has not 
been a failure; and that is about all that can be 
said for it. 

The faith of the Germans in the feasibility of 
co-operation for productive purposes was much 
diminished by the failure in 1878 of the Berlin 
Brass Work Company, which at one time pro- 
mised so well. ‘The causes of the failure are 
instructive, as showing how a society is at the 
mercy of a discontented member. Under the 
influence of the heavy depression of trade, which 
suddenly broke in upon a period of extraordinary 
business activity and over-speculation, public 
opinion set its face against joint-stock under- 
takings. Diminishing returns induced some of 
Herr Borchert’s shareholders to sell out at a loss, 
which naturally told on the vaiue of the shares 
tiii they were actually quoted below par, although 








for the five years of its existence the company had 
declared dividends of 10 per cent., 8 per cent., 
10 per cent., 8 per cent., and 5 per cent. respec- 
tively. Seeing that he could not allow his pro- 
perty to deteriorate unduly in value, nor meet the 
other shareholders’ call upon him to guarantee 
them the capital they had invested, except within 
the narrowest limits, he preferred to re-purchase 
the works on his own account, paying the full 
price before received, and redeeming the shares 
at their nominal value. 

About two years before another co-operative 
undertaking had failed through attacks on its 
reputation. This was the Keilpflug cigar factory 
at Berlin, which instituted a system of dividing 
half the profits of their retail busiaess amongst 
the workmen. The ill-will of the working classes 
and the virulence of the Berlin Social Democratic 
Press very soon had the desired effect, and the 
idea was relinquished. Where men of wealth like 
Borchert failed, others are not now likely to suc- 
ceed, the general opinion being that the present 
time in Germany, when the State attempts to solve 
the labour question by means of State insurance 
against accidents and so forth, is decidedly an ill- 
chosen period for private enterprise to go in for 
the introduction and furtherance of like institu- 
tions. State Socialism, according to Borchert, is 
greatly undermining the faith of the workman in 
the merits of such institutions, and the employer 
is sure to have to face pecuniary sacrifices, in the 
wake of which ingratitude and suspicion will 
probably follow. The only way out of the aiffi- 
culty is for the Germans to form genuine self- 
helpful co-operative associations, and that no 
German has the faith to propose. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


In Austria-Hungary a practice prevails of tax- 
ing all productive associations on their gross 
profits. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that very few co-operative workshops are—at all 
events, avowedly—in existence. In 1884 there 
were only eleven such societies in Lower Austria, 
and of these six were registered with unlimited 
and four with limited liability, while one was not 
registered. Nine of these societies made returns, 
showing that the shares held amounted to £'7,5 36, 
the borrowed capital £5,904, the turnover being 
£27,168, and the profits about £1,000. The most 
flourishing societies are the musical-instrument 
makers and manufacturers of the fancy goods for 
which Vienna is famous, and there is one newly- 
formed association of iron and metal workers 
which promises well. 


ITALY. 


Co-operative associations for purposes of pro- 
duction exist in Italy under various forms, but 
they are not very common, though since the new 
Commercial Code came into force their numbers 


have increased considerably. And we hear of 
societies of masons, bakers, macaroni-makers, 
tailors, milliners, rope-makers, and printers. All, 
however, do business in a very small way, and are 
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of such recent origin as to furnish no particulars 
of interest. One of the newest and best organised 
is the Printers’ League of Imola, founded last 
February for a term of fifty years. It consists of 
effective members and co-operative members. 
The effective members hold the shares; the co- 
operative members are those who have worked in 
the office for more than three years, but who do 
not hold the shares. The shares are of 50 francs, 
payable a fifth on entrance and the rest by instal- 
ments. After the deduction of 30 per cent. of 
the net profits as a dividend on the shares, the 
sum remaining is to be divided into four propor- 
tions—1o per cent. is to go to the reserve fund, 
25 per cent. to a fund for providing aid in case of 
illness, and pensions for those too old or unable 
to work, 50 per cent. to the members, and 15 per 
cent. to all persons that have been employed in 
the business for more than twelve months. 


BELGIUM. 


Co-operative workshops have not had much 
success in Belgium. ‘They are unknown at Liége 
and Antwerp, and in the Mariemont and Bascoup 
mining districts; a few exist in the Mons district, 
but they do not do much business. According to 
the report Belgian co-operation has entered on a 
very strange course. The Flemish Vooruit Society, 
whose branches and developments are many, pro- 
poses to provide powerful machinery for supporting 
labour in its disputes with capital, and for organ- 


ising and directing strikes throughout the country; 
it is avowedly but a means to promote the realisa- 
tion of the programme of the Socialist party as 
laid down by the Antwerp Congress of last vear. 


HOLLAND. 


In Holland there seem to have been only two 
cases in which co-operative workshops have been 
established, either by associations of workmen or 
by arrangements between employers and employed. 
In fact, in the Netherlands co-operation is almost 
unknown. ‘The two cases quoted are the Stork 
Engine Works at Hengelo, and the very elaborate 
scheme of the Marken “ Netherlands Yeast and 
Spirit Manufactory of Delft.” The principles on 
which Mr. Van Marken’s establishment, which is 
quite a mode! one in its way, is conducted, are: 1. 
Premiums to the workmen on collective earnings 
in proportion to quantities produced above a fixed 
minimum. 2. Participation in profits to the 
extent of 10 per cent. per year. 3. Option of 
taking shares (cost each 16s. 8d.) in the capital of 
the company. 4. Formation of the capital by the 
workmen. And working in with these main 
features is a many-sided scheme of sick fund, 
insurance against accident, gradual purchase of 
pension, life insurance, fire insurance, voluntary 














savings bank, compulsory savings bank for the 
married, co-operative bakery, co-operative dwell- 
ing-houses, villa, park, billiard and reading rooms, 
theatre, band and choir, library, festivals, scien- 
tific and literary readings, newspaper, and ordinary 
and technical schools. In fact Mr. Van Marken 
is at the head of a community that is almost self- 
contained, and seems to rule it successfuily. In 
1883 the wages paid amounted to — and 
the premiums to the workmen to / 3,300, while 
their invested savings were £ 2,400. 


SWEDEN. 


In Sweden co-operative workshops exist, but 
on a very small scale. One important example 
only is quoted, that of the Stré6mman and Larsson 
Wood Works at Gottenburg, but no details are 
given. Generally the associations founded by 
the workmen have difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
credit, and thus their usefulness is starved. For- 
tunately strikes are not very common or violent in 
Sweden, and the labourer and capitalist rarely 
suffer their differences to become acute. 


UNITED STATES. 


In the United States of America matters are 
otherwise. There we have strikes in full fury, 
and there also we get the co-operative workshop 
widely and firmly established, though not yet 
powerful enough to influence the struggle between 
labour and capital in any marked way. Instances 
are given where the profit-sharing has been in addi- 
tion to wages, in one case the wages being increased 
fifty and sixty-five percent. thereby. But the most 
numerous class of workshops is that in which the 
profit-sharers are holders of capital. Their com- 
mercial success has varied greatly, some having 
been very prosperous while others have been 
distinct failures: the conditions of success being 
apparently, 1, sufficient capital, which the ordinary 
working man underestimates; 2, efficiency and 
regularity of management: 3, accurate separation 
of wages from profits. There are several co- 
operative foundries paying dividends of from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. Of one we are told, 
“The effect of stockholding is stated to have 
been marked in the amount and quality of the 
work. The men take pains to do well and have 
a pride in the reputation of their goods.” There 
are several shoe companies started by temporarily 
unemployed men that are now paying twenty per 
cent. 

Our summary of what has been done abroad in 
the way of co-operative workshops has proved so 
lengthy that we have no space to mention the 
very interesting details given in the report of the 
work of the co-operative banks and building 
societies. They everywhere seem to have met with 
some success. 


—— SAI 





A PORTRAIT GALLERY IN WORDS. 


THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF FAMOUS STATESMEN, ORATORS, AND MEN OF ACTION. 


N the “ Leisure Hour” for September we dealt 
with the personal appearance of famous poets ; 
and we now reopen our gallery to exhibit a new 

set of portraits. 

This time we shall look at a group of characters 
whose features are much more familiar. Poets do 
their work in corners, and their books are read 
where their persons are not known. Statesmen, 
orators, and men of action, on the other hand, are 
the subjects of the pointed finger and the familiar 
“That is he!” every day of their lives. 

It must be allowed that their appearance is 
sometimes disappointing. We rarely find poets 
to be the dreamy, ethereal beings of our imagina- 
tion, and not unfrequently men of more robust 
pursuits also fail to come up to our expectations. 
Leaders of men we are inclined to think should 
look colossal, but when we meet them face to face 
they often appear at first sight very little if at all 
removed from the surrounding dwarfishness and 
insignificance. 

This comes partly, perhaps, from pitching our 
expectations too high, and partly from forming a 
judgment on the first glance. Until one comes 
under the spell of genius a great man commonly 
looks for all the world like everybody else. The 
only remarkable feature about him—especially if 
he be a man of action—is often simply his nose. 
There is, as a rule, a degree of emphasis about 
that which is unmistakable. 

We shall look first at statesmen and orators. 
To orators a fine personal appearance is of greater 
service than to most other people. No doubt, as 
the Welsh proverb puts it, ‘‘ Many are the friends 
of the golden tongue;” but it is a considerable 
advantage to secure the goodwill of an audience 
before the golden tongue begins to speak, and for 
this a prepossessing appearance works wonders. 

Lord Chatham, perhaps the most powerful 
orator of modern times, had enormous personal 
advantages. In his best days his figure was tall 
and erect, and he had all the air of a being 
of a superior species. When he rose to speak 
his countenance glowed with animation, justifying 
Cowper’s description of him, ‘With all his country 
beaming in his face.” He had an aquiline nose 
and an extraordinary penetrating eye, from which 
he glanced looks of scorn and contempt that 
sometimes threw opponents into confusion before 
they got far with their speeches. His attitude was 
imposing and his gestures were energetic to the 
point of vehemence. 

William Murray, the first Earl of Mansfield 
and the great Tory antagonist of Chatham, was 
also fortunate in his looks. He was the “ silver- 
tongued Murray,” of whom Colley Cibber wrote 
in mockery of a couplet of Pope’s: 


** Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks.” 





“The countenance of Lord Mansfield,” says a 
friend and contemporary, “‘was uncommonly 
beautiful, and none could ever behold it, even in 
advanced years, without reverence. Nature had 
given him an eye of fire There was a 
similarity between his action and that of Mr. 
Garrick.” 

The wonderful oratory of Edmund Burke was 
not assisted much by his personal appearance. 
He was tall, but not robust. His gestures were a 
little awkward, and his face, though it bore marks 
of intellect, was not attractive. As he always 
wore spectacles his eye gave him no command 
over an audience. 

Eloquence of language, however, so concealed 
these shortcomings from some people, that we 
find ‘little Miss Burney” recording in her en- 
thusiasm that ‘‘his figure is noble, his air com- 
manding, his address graceful Since we 
lost Garrick I have seen nobody so enchanting.” 
But perhaps she could hardly say less of a man 
who confessed that he had sat up all night to read 
her books. 

According to Rogers, “‘ Burke did not do him- 
self justice as a speaker; his manner was hurried, 
and he always seemed to be in a passion.” 

Charles James Fox was a typical Englishman 
both in appearance and oratory. ‘‘ He stood on 
the floor of the House,” says one writer, “ like a 
Norfolkshire farmer in the midst of his fellows; 
short, thick-set, with his broad shoulders and 
capacious chest, his bushy hair and eyebrows, and 
his dark countenance working with emotion, the 
very image of blunt honesty and strength.” 

In his later days he was rather a sloven in 
dress, but in youth he was passionately fond of 
wearing fine clothes, walking about with a little 
French hat on his head, and red-heeled shoes on 
his feet, and once making a journey from Paris 
to Lyons for no other purpose than to buy waist- 
coats. 

Henry Grattan, the great Irish orator, and un- 
flinching advocate of the just rights of his country, 
had large plain features and quite an eccentric 
look. ‘‘He was short in stature,” says Mr. Charles 
Phillips, “‘and unprepossessing in appearance. 
His arms were disproportionately long. His walk 
was a stride. With a person swinging like a pen- 
dulum, and an abstracted air, he seemed always 
in thought, and each thought moved an attendant 
gesticulation The great difficulty in this 
great speaker’s way was the first five minutes. 
During his exordium laughter was imminent. He 
bent his body almost to the ground, swung his 
arms over his head, up and down, and around 
him, and added to the grotesqueness of his man- 
ner a hesitating tone and drawling emphasis. 
Still there was an earnestness about him that at 
first besought, and as he warmed, enforced, nay, 
demanded attention.” Lord Byron says that 
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Grattan would have been near his ideal of a per- 
fect orator but for his harlequin manner. 

Lord Erskine had a singularly graceful and 
attractive manner and a pleasing personal appear- 
ance. He was of middle height, and his figure 
was slender and firmly moulded. His counte- 
nance shone with emotion, and he had an eye of 
wonderful keenness and power. “ Juries,” says 
Lord Brougham, ‘have declared that they felt it 
impossible to remove their looks from him when 
he had riveted and, as it were, fascinated them by 
his first glance; and it used to be a common 
remark of men who observed his motions that 
they resembled those of a blood-horse, as light, as 
limber, as much betokening strength and speed, 
as free from all gross superfluity or encumbrance.” 

John Philpot Curran, of whose triumphs at the 
Irish Bar every one has read, was insignificant- 
looking, but, like Erskine, had a remarkable 
eye—‘‘ an eye that glowed like a live coal.” He 
had a swarthy complexion. He was short, slim, 
and even boyish in appearance, which reminds us 
of a scene that took place after his speech at 
the trial of Archibald Rowan in 179}. The mob 
determined to chair him, and on Curran im- 
ploring them to desist, a great brawny fellow 
shouted out, ‘“‘ Never mind the little cratur; 
pitch him this minute on my shoulder.” This 
was done easily enough, and thus Curran was 
conveyed to his carriage. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, before convivial 
habits had made their mark on him, is said to 
have been handsome. ‘His countenance and 
features,” says Wraxall, in his Posthumous 
Memoirs, “had in them something peculiarly 
pleasing, indicative at once of intellect, humour, 
and gaiety. All these characteristics played 
about his lips when speaking and operated with 
inconceivable attraction, for they anticipated as 
it were to the eye the effect produced by his 
oratory on the ear.” In his later years nothing 
handsome was left but his eyes. ‘It was indeed 
in the upper part of his face,” says Moore, “that 
the spirit of the man chiefly reigned; the do- 
minion of the world and the senses being rather 
strongly marked out in the lower.” Sheridan 
was above the middle size and of a robust and 
well-proportioned make. 

William Pitt, the famous son of Lord Chatham, 
was tall and slender. There was a little harsh- 
ness in his features, but, like several of the orators 
already mentioned, his face was lighted up by the 
eye of genius. His gestures were animated, but 
not graceful. In Lord Fitzmaurice’s “ Life of 
Pitt” we have him thus described: ‘‘ He was tall 
in person and as genteel as a martyr to the gout 
could be, with the eye of a hawk, a little head, 
thin face, long aquiline nose, and perfectly erect.” 

The appearance Pitt presented on entering the 
House of Commons has been thus described by 
Wraxall. ‘‘ From the instant he passed the door- 
way he advanced up the floor with a quick and 
firm step, his head erect and thrown back, look- 
ing neither to the right nor tothe left, nor 
favouring with a nod or a glance any of the 
individuals seated on either side, among whom 
many who possessed £5,000 a year would have 








been gratified even by so slight a mark of atten- 
tion.” 

George Canning had all the natural endow- 
ments of a great orator. He hada graceful and 
commanding form. ‘‘ His features,” says a con- 
temporary, ‘“‘ were handsome, and his eye, though 
deeply ensconced under his eyebrows, was full of 
sparkle and gaiety.” Sir James Mackintosh gives 
it as his opinion that ‘‘in the calm part of his 
speeches his attitude and gesture might have 
been selected by a painter to represent grace 
rising towards dignity.” 

Lord Brougham was remarkable for his stiff 
and almost grotesque appearance. He had a 
tail disjointed frame with strong bony limbs and 
hands. His features were expressive but singu- 
larly harsh. ‘While his forehead shot up to a 
great elevation his chin was long and square; 
his mouth, nose, and eyes seemed huddled together 
in the centre of his face, his eyes absolutely lost 
amid folds and corrugations; and while he sat 
listening they seemed to retire inward or to be 
veiled by a filmy curtain, which not only con- 
cealed the appalling glare which shot from them 
when he was aroused, but rendered his mind and 
his purpose a sealed book to the keenest scrutiny 
of man.” 

Daniel Webster, the distinguished American 
orator, had an impressive air. He was a large, 
massive man, with the head of a giant. He had 
a sallow complexion and deep cavernous eyes, 
quite in harmony with his deep bass voice. 

Of Continental statesmen, one of the most re- 
markable-looking, as well as one of the most 
remarkable in character and experience, was 
Talleyrand. Of him a graphic description has 
been given by Haydon the artist. ‘‘I met,” he 
says, “‘ that patriarch of dissimulation and artifice, 
Talleyrand, but once, but I shall never forget him. 
He looked like a toothless boa of intrigue, with 
nothing left but his poison. To see his impene- 
trable face at a game of whist, watching every- 
body without a trace of movement in his own 
figure or face, save the slightest imperceptible 
twitch in the lip, was a sight never to be forgotten. 
It was the incarnation of meaning without as- 
sumption.” 

Leaving those who dealt solely in words, we 
come to men who excelled in ‘‘ knock-down argu- 
ments,” and coupled their words with blows. Of 
these, a striking one to look at was Count Wal- 
lenstein, who commanded the armies of the 
Emperor in the Thirty Years’ War. ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein’s appearance,” says Michiels, in his History 
of the Austrian Government, “‘ was enough in 
itself to inspire fear and respect. His tall thin 
figure, his haughty attitude, the stern expression 
of his pale face, his wide forehead that seemed 
formed to command, his black hair, close-shorn 
and harsh, his little dark eyes, in which the flame 
of authority shone, his haughty and suspicious 
look, his thick moustaches and tufted beard, pro- 
duced, at the first glance, a startling sensation. His 
usual dress consisted of a justaucorps of elk-skin, 
covered by a white doublet and cloak; round his 
neck he wore a Spanish ruff; in his hat fluttered a 
large red plume, while scarlet pantaloons and 
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boots of Cordova leather, carefully padded on 
account of the gout, completed his ordinary 
attire.” 

As a contrast to this theatrical personage take 
Oliver Cromwell as seen one day in the beginning 
of his career by Sir Philip Warwick. ‘The first 
time I ever took notice of Mr. Cromwell,” says 
Warwick, ‘“‘ was in the very beginning of the Par- 
liament held in November, 1640, when I vainly 
thought myself a courtly young gentleman—for 
we courtiers valued ourselves much upon our good 
clothes. I came into the House one morning 
well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking 
whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled, for 
it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
been made by an ili country tailor; his linen was 
plain and not very clean, and I remember a speck 
or two of blood upon his little band, which was 
not much larger than his collar. His hat was 
without a hatband. His stature was of a good 
size; his sword stuck close to his side; his coun- 
tenance swoln and reddish, his voice sharp and 
untuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour.” 

Another contemporary, Maidston, speaking of 
the Protector, says: ‘‘ His body was well built, 
compact, and strong, his stature under six feet (1 
believe about two inches), his head so shaped that 
you might see in it a storehouse and shop both of 
a vast treasury of natural parts.” 

Sir Walter Scott’s mother used to speak of 
having met a person who had seen Cromwell 
make his entry into Edinburgh in 1650, but the 
individual in question was struck by nothing in 
the victor of Dunbar except the extraordinary 
magnitude of his nose. 

Of Frederick the Great, as he appeared about 
1776, when he was in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, a striking picture in words is given by Car- 
lyle. He describes him as “‘a highly interesting 
lean, little old man, of alert though slightly stoop- 
ing figure. . He is a king every inch of him, 
though without the trappings of a king. Presents 
himself in a Spartan simplicity of vesture; no 
crown but an old military cocked-hat—generally 
old, or trampled and kneaded into absolute softness 
if new—no sceptre but one like Agamemnon’s, a 
walking-stick cut from the woods, which serves 
also as a riding-stick (with which he hits the 
horse between the ears, say authors), and for 
royal robes, a mere soldier’s blue coat with red 
facings, coat likely to be old, and sure to have 
a good deal of Spanish snuff on the breast of it; 
rest of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or 
cut, ending in high over-knee military boots, 
which may be brushed (and, I hope, kept soft 
with an underhand suspicion of oil), but are not 
permitted to be blackened or varnished. . . . 

“The man is not of godlike physiognomy any 
more than of imposing stature or costume ; close- 
shut mouth, with thin lips, prominent jaws and 
nose, receding brow, by no means of Olympian 
height ; head, however, is of long form, and has 
superlative grey eves in it. Not what is called a 
beautiful man, nor yet, by all appearance, what is 
called a happy. On the contrary, the face bears 


evidence of many sorrows, as they are termed, of 
much hard work done in this world, and seems 








to anticipate nothing but more still coming. Quiet 
stoicism, capable enough of what joy there were, 
but not expecting any worth mention; great un- 
conscious and some conscious pride, well tem- 
pered with a cheery mockery of humour—are 
written on that old face, which carries its chin 
well forward, in spite of the slight stoop about the 
neck ; snuffy nose, rather flung into the air under 
its old cocked-hat—like an old snuffy lion on the 
watch ; and such a pair of eyes as no man or lion 
or lynx of that century bore elsewhere according 
to all the testimony we have.” 

We have a milder type of man in Prince Charlie, 
a description of whose person has been handed 
down to us by an eye-witness of his entry into 
Edinburgh in 1745. He was then in the prime of 
youth, tall and handsome, and of a fair com- 
plexion: from its extreme delicacy his face was 
slightly marked with freckles. He wore a light- 
coloured peruke, the ringlets of which descended 
his back in graceful masses, and over the front of 
which his own fair hair was neatly combed. His 
face was a perfect oval. He had large and roll- 
ing eyes of a light-blue colour. His nose was 
round and high ; his mouth small in proportion to 
the other features, and his chin was pointed. His 
height was about six feet. Even the Whigs 
acknowledged his handsome appearance, but they 
took care to add that “he looked like a gentle- 
man and man of fashion, and not like a hero and 
conqueror.” 

Of the leaders of the French Revolution we 
select two—Marat, the original self-styled *‘ Friend 
of the People,” and Robespierre, who has been 
described as the most perfect type of the fanatic 
to be found in history. 

Marat was of diminutive size—indeed, he was 
less than five feet high. He had an enormous 
head, a hideous face, and a maniacal eye, and 
seems to have been shrunk from by most people 
“‘as men shrink from a toad.” Inthe Memoirs 
of Madame Roland we read of a woman going 
to implore a favour at his hands, and when the 
“Friend of the People” appeared before her “he 
wore boots but no stockings, a pair of old leather 
breeches, a white silk waistcoat, and a dirty shirt. 
.... Long dirty nails, skinny fingers and a 
hideous face, suited exactly this whimsical dress.” 
Marat had uncommon— indeed, almost frantic— 
earnestness of manner. 

Robespierre was little, lean, and feeble-looking. 
He had a sharp face; “his forehead was good, 
but narrow, and largely developed in the percep- 
tive organs; his mouth ws large, and the lips 
thin and compressed; his nose was straight and 
small and very wide at the nostrils.” He was 
bilious and had a livid complexion. Carlyle, in 
his ‘* French Revolution,” always speaks of him as 
“the sea-green.” Such was the man for whom 
this epitaph was written: “ Passenger, lament not 
his fate, for were he living thou wouldst be dead.” 

Speaking of Napoleon Bonaparte, Eckermann 
once asked Goethe, ‘‘Did he look like some- 
thing?” “He was something,” answered 
Goethe; “and he looked what he was—that was 
all.” 

Napoleon’s height certainly was not imposing 
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—it was only five feet six inches. In his early 
days—when he was the ‘the little corporal ”—he 
was thin, but he grew somewhat stout as he ad- 
vanced in years. His person was more delicate 
than robust in outward appearance, but cast in the 
mould most capable of enduring privation and 
fatigue. He had dark-brown hair, and a face 
rather square in shape. ‘His eyes,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘‘ were grey and full of expression, 
the pupils large, and the eyebrows not very 
strongly marked. The brow and upper part of 
the countenance were rather of a stern character. 
His nose and mouth were beautifully formed. 
The upper lip was very short. The teeth were 
indifferent, but were little shown in speaking. 
His smile possessed uncommon sweetness, and is 
stated to have been irresistible. ‘The complexion 
was a clear olive, otherwise in general colourless. 
The prevailing character of his countenance was 
grave even to melancholy, but without any signs 
of severity or violence.” 

A curious alteration seems to have come over 
the looks of Napoleon as he rose in the 
world. ‘The Duchess d’Abrantes tells us that in 
1794, about the time when he was appointed 
general of brigade, he was decidedly ugly. Buta 
gradual physical change was observable during 
the next seven years. ‘* His emaciated thinness,” 
says the duchess, ‘* was converted into a fulness 
of face; and his complexion, which had been 
yellow and apparently unhealthy, became clear 
and comparatively fresh ; his features, which were 
angular and sharp, became round and filled out.” 

He became very attentive to the duties of the 
toilet, but in 1794 he was carelessness itself. 
‘When I recollect Napoleon,” says the duchess, 
“(at the commencement of 1794, with a shabby 
round hat drawn over his forehead, and his ill- 





powdered hair hanging over the collar of his grey 
overcoat, which afterwards became as celebrated 
as the white plume of Henry Iv, without gloves, 
because he used to say they were a useless luxury, 
with boots ill-made and ill- blacked, with his thin- 
ness and his sallow complexion—in fine, when I 
recollect him at that time, and think what he was 
afterwards, I do not see the same man in the two 
pictures.” 

Of all the military heroes of our own country, 
the one whom the pencil of artists has rendered 
most familiar is the Duke of Wellington. As a 
record in words of what he was like, we shall 
quote the following description by Eckermann, 
who saw him at Weimar in 1826. The “Iron 
Duke” was passing from an inn door to his car- 
riage. ‘‘One need only see him once,” says 
Eckermann, “never to forget him, such an im- 
pression does he make. His eyes are brown and 
of the serenest brilliancy; one feels the effect of 
his glance; his mouth speaks even when it is 
closed; he looks a man who has had many 
thoughts, and has lived through the greatest 
deeds, who now can handle the world serenely 
and calmly, and whom nothing more can disturb. 
He seemed to me as hard and as tempered as a 
Damascus blade. By his appearance he is far 
advanced in the fifties; is upright, slim, and not 
very tall or stout. I saw him getting into his 
carriage to depart. There was something uncom- 
monly cordial in his salutation as he passed 
through the crowd, and, with a very slight bow, 
touched his hat with his finger.” 

When Eckermann told Goethe whom he had 
seen, ‘‘ You have cast eyes on one hero more,” 
said Goethe, “and that is saying something,” 
which remark may fitly conclude our second exhi- 
bition of Portraits in Words. JAMES MASON. 





FOLKLORE OF YULE IN 


NHIEF of all the heathen festivals which have 
become identified with those of Christian 
churches is that of Yiile—the “ merry feast” 

of Scandinavia. It is said that “‘ yiile” is derived 
from aword meaning the shining wheel, in allusion 
to the sun, whose worship was celebrated in 
northern countries with great solemnity and 
pomp. 

It is probable that mid-winter was chosen for 
the keeping of this festival for no better reason 
than simply because the people were more at 
leisure then than at summer seasons. 

It would seem that Yiile was not one festival, 
but a series of them, and that period is still 
named by the Shetlanders ‘the Yiiles.” 

The Yiles began with Tul-ya’s e’en, which was 
seven days before Yiile day. On that night the 
‘Trows received permission to leave their homes 
in the heart of the earth and dwell, if it so pleased 
them, above ground. There seems to have been 
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no doubt that those creatures preferred disporting 
themselves among the dwellings of men to resid- 
ing in their own subterranean abodes, for they 
availed themselves of every permission given, and 
created no little disturbance among the mortals 
whom they visited. One of the most important 
of all Yiiletide observances was the “saining” 
required to guard life or property from the 
Trows. If the proper observances were omitted 
the “‘grey-folk” were sure to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

At day-set on Tul-ya’s e’en two straws were 
plucked from the stored provender and laid in 
the form of a cross at the steggie (steps in a stone 
wall) leading to the yard where the stacks of hay, 
corn, etc., were kept. A hair from the tail of 
each cow, or “beast o’ burden,” was plaited to- 
gether and fastened over the byre door, and a 
“lowing taand” (blazing peat) was carried 
through the barn and other outhouses. 
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Helya’s night followed Tul-ya’s e’en. On 
Helya’s night milk brose was partaken of, and 
children were committed to the care of ‘ Midder 
Mary.” 

A’ Shetlander told me that she remembered 
when she was a little child seeing this ceremony 
performed by her old grandmother. ‘‘ Minnie 
(grandmother) raise up frae the fire and gaed to 
the cradle where our infant was sleeping. She 
spread her hands ower the cradle-head and said 
loud out— 


** Mary midder had de haund 
Ower aboot for sleepin’-baund.* 
Had da lass and had da wife, 
Had da bairn a’ its life. 

Mary midder had de haund 
Round da infants o’ oor laund.’” 


- 
- 


Mary mother hold thy hand 

All around for sleeping-band. 
Hold the lass and hold the wife, 
Hold the child all its life. 

Mary mother hold thy hand 
Around the infants of our land.” 


Then Minnie came to the bed and said the same 
ower us, who were pretending to be fast asleep ; 
and a’ the time she was doing sae Auld Da’ 
(grandfather) was standing raking the peats back 
and fore upon the hearthstane and saying some 
words; but we never got to ken what it was he 
said.” 

Thammasmass e’en was five nights before Yiile 
day, and this evening was supposed to be pecu- 
liarly holy. No work of any kind was done after 
day-set, and—unlike all the other evenings of Yiile- 
tide—no amusements were allowed. The smallest 
diversion from what was considered orthodox on 
this occasion was sure to bring bad luck. 


** The very babe unborn 
Cries oh diil! diil!” (Diil, dole, sorrow.) 
** For the breaking o’ Thammasmas nicht, 
Five nichts afore Yiile.” 


The Sunday preceding Yiile day was called 
Byana’s Sunday. That evening half a cow’s head 
was boiled and eaten for supper. The fat skimmed 
-off the water was made, with durséein (a kind of 
oatmeal) into brose. The skull was carefully 
cleaned, a candle stuck in the eye-socket, and 
then it was set aside for use later in the season. 
Yiile e’en was the great time of preparation for 
the crowning festival of all. Though the family 
might be very poor indeed, they always contrived 
to have a piece of “flesh-meat” to cook on 
Yiile e’en. 

After the ordinary bread was baked, a round 
oatcake was kneaded for each child, differing in 
size as the young ones differed in age. These 
cakes were pinched into points round the outer 
vdge, and a hole was made in the centre, and 
they were named emphatically s/he Yiile-cakes. I 





, ad Children were tied into the cradle by a broad belt, which was called 
the sleeping-band. 








do not doubt that some vague remembrance of 
the “‘shining wheel” first brought those cakes 
into existence. Each member of the family 
washed their whole person and donned a clean (if 
possible, new) garment, in which they slept that 
night. When the hands or feet were put into the 
water “‘ three living coals were dropped intil the 
water, else the Trows took the power o’ the feet or 
hands.” 

The house was carefully tidied—* no unkirsin* 
thing left in sight ””"—and all soiled water thrown 
away. All locks opened, a lamp left burning all 
night, and an “iron blade” laid on a table near 
the door. 

Before daylight on Yiile morning the gudeman 
of the house got up and lit the candle, which had 
been stuck in the eye-socket of the cow’s skull. 
Then he proceeded with this unique candlestick 
to the byre and fed the beasts, giving to all a little 
better food than usual, which they were expected 
to eat by the light of /ha¢ candle, and which, no 
doubt, they did. The next thing the gudeman 
did was ‘“‘to go round to the folk of the house 
with drams,” and even the bairns were bound to 
** taste, if nae mair,” while to all he said— 





** Viile gude and yiile gear 
Follow de trew da year.” 


Breakfast was eaten by artificial light, and on 
this occasion many a bit of hoarded candle was 
produced by the youngsters, who had secreted 
those morsels for months that they might have a 
fine lighting-up on Yiile morning. 

No work of any kind was done upon Yiile aay, 
for the old rhyme said— 


** Nedder bake nor brew, 
Shape nor shew, 
Upon gude yiile, 
Else muckle diil 
Will be dy share 
Dis year and mair.” 


** Neither bake nor brew, 
Shape nor sew, 
Upon holy Yiile, 
Else much trouble 
Will be thy share 
This year and more”’ (years). 


Mam Nanny told me of a girl who, “ wishful to 
show contempt for auld ways (and moreover need- 
ing sair to finish a pair o’ socks that the laird was 
to buy frae her), took ta her wires [knitting- 
needles] upon Yiile day. A’ folk telld her to be 
wise, and some said she wad see/ And, puir lass! 
she never saw anither Yiile.” 

I asked, ‘‘ Did the girl die because she knitted 
on Yiile day?” and Mam Nanny answered, “I 
canna say, my lamb; but she wrought when she 
shouldna hae wrought, and wha keens mair aboo* 
the like o’ that!” 

Football was the amusement of the men while 
the brief day lasted; dancing the amusement of 





* “ Unkirsin "—unchristian, 
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the evening. Trows are excessively fond of 
dancing, and always try to join the revels, but 
this they can only do in the disguise of a mortal. 
Woe-betide the man, woman, or child who has 
forgotten to be ‘sained,” and by such omission 
given the Trows power to do as they will. 

Once a merry young couple desired to share in 
the merriment at a neighbour's house one Yiile 
evening. They did not wish to be encumbered 
by their little ones, so they bribed the boys (two 
in number, aged four and five) with extra cake 
and sweets to go early to bed, and as soon as the 
little eyes were closed in slumber the youthful 
parents stole away to join the dancers in the next 
house, which was not much more than a stone’s- 
throw from their dwelling. 

The big barn had been cleared for the dancing, 
and after a few hearty reels the couple adjourned 
to the “‘ Ben-end o’ the hoose” to partake of re- 
freshment. Shortly after they disappeared there 
glided into the barn two tiny creatures, scantily 
attired, with wide-open eyes, bare feet, and 
smiling lips, which said never a word. A shout 
arose from the youths and maidens assembled, 
and the older folks laughed, while one fisherman 
called out, ‘‘Come awa’, my lambs, and ye sall 
hae a reel as weel as the best o’ wis.” The fiddler 
struck up the “Shoals o’ Foula,” and the two 
little uninvited guests tripped merrily up and 
down, their small bare feet keeping wonderful 
time and executing such marvellous steps that 
the merry-makers declared they must have been 
taught by the Trows. When the reel was at its 
height, the dancing fast and furious, the young 
mother returned to the barn, and no sooner did 
she catch sight of the tiny couple than she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Gude save me, the bairns !” 

No Trow can remain visible when a pious word 
is spoken. No sooner had the ‘‘ Gude save me” 
passed her lips than the little strangers vanished 
through the crowd at the door. Of course, some 
jokes were tossed at the mother, who, however, 
declared that she had left her boys asleep in bed, 
and never dreamt of their following her. There 
was snow on the ground, and snow was falling 
although it was a moonlight evening. An ancient 
dame muttered, ‘‘ The lambs ’ll take cauld ”—a 
remark which of course touched the young 
mother’s heart, and she hastened after her chil- 
dren. But when she reached her own house they 
were not there. No, nor were they to be found 
in any neighbouring house. And for half an hour 
the parents and all the merry party searched for 
the children, but without success. Zhen folk 
began to whisper to one another of the wonderful 
steps the little couple had danced, and of the 
curious silence they maintained, though evidently 
enjoying the dance. At last an aged woman asked 
the weeping mother if she had “ lookéd weel ta da 
saining.” 

“I never thought of it,” cried the terrified girl ; 
and then ‘a’ folk kent it was Trows that had 
ta’an the form o’ Jock’s peerie boys.” 

There was no more dancing that night. ‘No, 
nor for many Yiiles after, in that toon,” for next 
morning the baby-boys were found dead in each 
other’s arms in a great, soft snowdrift which filled 





a ravine not many hundred yards from their 
home. And every one affirmed that the calamity 
occurred through the parents having omitted to 
sain* their offspring on Yiile e’en. 

There are innumerable stories told of mischief 
which the Trows have done at this period through 
the thoughtlessness of sceptical or foolhardy 
individuals. 

One Yiile a large party had assembled at the 
Moola pund, and “after the evening was half 
spent they found that the drink was aboot done, 
for double the number o’ folk had come than was 
expected.” ‘‘ Lads,” said the man o’ the house, 
“some o’ you will hae ta gang ower the hill for 
some liquor.” ‘ And ye’ll meet the Trows aboot 
the Moola burn!” cried a saucy damsel. 

“Is do no’ feared ta speak o’ the grey-folk ?” 
whispered a youth in her ear. 

‘*No’ I,” said the lass. 

“Then come wi’ me ta the Moola burn,” he 
said, “‘and see them linking ower the _ braes.” 
Before she could answer he said to the man of 
the house, “‘ Maunce I’se gang for the drink, and 
bonnie Breeta here is going to follow me.” Of 
course the lads and lasses laughed, and the good 
man wrapped a warm shawl round the girl, and 
bade young Josey take heed and no’ stay lang. 
But as they left the house an old woman mut- 
tered, ‘“‘Gude preserve them; it wis a fule thing 
o’ Breeta ta speak like yon about /hem that is oot 
this nicht.” 

Long, long did the folk wait, and many were 
the wrathful words uttered at Josey’s delay. At 
last he came—and came alone. Nay, more, he 
reeled in, flourishing two empty whisky bottles, 
and shouting madly, ‘‘The Trows hae got the 
drink, and they’ve got the lass as weel!” 

All was confusion at once. Josey would have 
had the empty bottles cracked upon his head if 
the loss of the whisky had been the worst; but 
Breeta, what had become of her ? was a far more 
important matter. Vainly did the men strive to 
elicit information from Josey. He was utterly 
mad with drink, and could only shout, “The 
Trows hae ta’en my lass!” 

““And” (said she who told me the story) 
** Josey spakd the wird o’ truth for a’ that: for 
puir Breeta was lying in the Moola burn, weet 
and wan, when her brithers fand her. She had in 
her hand a bulwand [a reed that grows in the 
marshes], and ¢ha/ ye keen is what the grey-folk 
use for horses. She was dead, puir lass, and a’ 
for speaking lichtly o’ them that has power at sich 
times. As for Josey, he never did mair gude frae 
that nicht, and afore the Yiiles cam’ round again 
he was dead too.” 

Yiile week proper is the period between Yiile 
day and Newr day (New Year’s day), and during 
that week no person ought to prosecute their 
ordinary employment; the penalty for so doing is 
bad luck for a year. 

Some fishermen went to the sea on the fourth 
day o’ Yiile, and the first thing they brought up on 
their lines was a hideous monster—half fish, half 
horse. This creature told them that— 
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** Man wha fished in Yiile week 
Fortune never mair did seek.” 


On Newr day, work of every kind was bezun. 
Men went to the fishing, if only for an hour; 
girls began sewing and knitting, if only a few 
stitches ; a bit of simmond was woven; a turf was 
turned; a stone set up; a shilling laid by; a 
torn garment was mended; a new one shaped; 
the byre was cleaned out; the fishing gear was 
repaired; ‘‘everything pertaining to thrift was 
got under weigh to begin the year weel.” 

From that day until ‘‘ Twenty-fourth night” 
work and play went hand in hand, and the merry 
season—given of old to the worship of the day- 
god, given mow to the memory of our Sun of 
Righteousness—sped to its end amid much enjoy- 
ment. On Twenty-fourth night the smail family 
parties became enlarged, and lost much of their 
domestic as well as superstitious element. The 
young people of many hamlets clubbed together 
and spent the evening in the house of some one 
who owned a large barn, where dancing was 
vigorously carried on. An old rhyme warned the 
young men to 


Make the maist o’ ony chance, 
Yiile is time to drink and dance. 
Newrsmas lucky lines sood bring. 
Twenty-fourth night, get the ring. 
Gie the lass a kiss, and mind 
Time and tide are easy tined.” 


** Make the most of any charce, 
Yiile is time to drink and dance. 
New Year’s day luck should bring. 
Twenty-fourth night, get the (wedding) ring. 
Give the girl a kiss, and remember 
Time and tide are easily lost.” 


On Twenty-fourth night the doors were all 
opened, and a great deal of pantomimic chasing 
and driving and dispersing of unseen creatures 
took place. Many pious ejaculations were uttered 
and iron was ostentatiously displayed, ‘‘ for Trows 
can never abide the sight o’ iron.” The Bible was 
read and quoted. People moved about in groups 
or couples, never singly, and infants were carefully 
guarded as well as sained by vigilant and learned 
‘* wise women.” 

Alas! the poor Trows! their time of frolic and 
liberty was ended, ane Jn Twenty-fourth night 
they retired to their gloomy abodes beneath the 
sod, seldom finding opportunity to reappear again, 
and never with the same licence, until the Yiiles 
returned. 

All that pantomime, all that invoking of holier 
Powers, were but methods of “‘ speeding the part- 
ing guest,” and mortals were rejoicing that the 
unbidden, unwelcome grey-folk must depart. 
When day dawned after Twenty-fourth night the 
Trows had vanished and the Yiles were ended. 


JESSIE M. E. SAXBY. 





The Blessed Mosterp. 
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FOUND AMONG THE MSS. OF THE ANCIENT ABBEY OF ST. ALBANS. 


A Gop and yet a man! 
A mayd and yet a mother! 


Witt wonders what witt can 
Conceive this or the other. 
A God and can he die? 
A dead man can he live ? 


What witt can well replie ? 
What reason reason give ? 
God, truth itself, doth teach it, 
Man’s witt sincks too far under 


By reason’s power to reache it: 


Believe, and cease to wonder. 
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“FTXHE ancients,” says Ogilby, ‘‘ never had any 

clear prospect of Africa,” and the English- 

men of Ogilby’s day may perhaps appear 
to us nearly as ill-informed as the “ ancients” 
themselves. But even a hasty glance at the large 
map at the beginning of his work reveals how 
much the great Portuguese navigators had dis- 
covered long before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Indeed, we may almost say that African 
discovery stood still from the beginning of the 
seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. And even the African Association (which 
was formed in 1788, and sent out Mungo Park in 
1795) never finally settled any of the geographical 
problems which left so much of the map of Africa 
a blank. 

Not that Ogilby’s map appears by any means a 
blank. To say nothing of elephants, lions, 
ostriches, and rhinoceri, of which he is remark- 
ably sparing—there are only three ostriches on 
the whole continent—his map is well covered with 
names. 
the coast—names which tell their own tale, being 
almost without exception Portuguese; and even 
the interior, at first sight, seems to be pretty well 
covered. We shall see presently, however, how 
it is that there is no appearance of a ¢ferra in- 
cognita. 

But first, perhaps, a little more about Ogilby 
himself may not be uninteresting. 


“AFRICA: Being an Accurate Description of 
the Regions of Egypt, Barbary, Lybia, and Bille- 
dulgerid,* the Land of Negroes, Guinee, A2thio- 
pia, and the Abyssines, with all the Adjacent 
Islands, either in the Mediterranean, Atlantick, 
Southern, or Oriental Sea, belonging thereunto. 
With the several Denominations of their Coasts, 
Harbors, Creeks, Rivers, Lakes, Cities, Towers, 
Castles, and Villages. Their Customs, Modes, 
and Manners, Languages, Religions, and Inex- 
haustible Treasure ; With their Governments and 
Policy, Variety of Trade and Barter, And also of 
their Wonderful Plants, Beasts, Birds, and Ser- 
pents. Ccllected and Translated from most 
Authentick Authors, and Augmented with Later 
Observations; Illustrated with Notes, and Adorn’d 
with Peculiar Maps and Proper Sculptures, by 
JOHN OGILBY, £sq., Master of His Majesties 
REVELS, in the Kingdom of JREZLAND. 
LONDON, Printed by Zho. Johnson for the 
Author, and are to be had at his House in White 
fryers, MDCLXX.” 


Such, set forth in a brave alternation of red and 
black printer’s ink, is the title-page of the book 
which gave Englishmen of the Restoration their 
best account of the ‘‘ Dark Continent.” ‘The 
book itself is in proportion to its title-page—767 
pages of folio. Luckily the print is tolerably 
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large. The “ proper Sculptures” which adorn ‘t 
are many. The frontispiece shows a black poten- 
tate sitting upon a throne, to the foot of whicha 
turbaned official drags a Christian slave by a 
chain, as though he were a dog. Camels, chame- 
leons, serpents, crocodiles, monkeys, a lion, and 
Father Nile reclining beside his water-pots, fill 
the foreground, and a palm-tree and the Pyramids 
are in the distance. Besides this there are views 
of Alexzndria, Cairo, Salee, Tangier, ‘Tripoli, 
Loango, St. Paul di Loanda, the Cape, and many 
other towns, and some excellent cuts of plants. 
The maps, which are also plentiful, are ‘* pecu- 
liar”-—to modern eyes, in a sense not intended by 
the Master of His Majesty’s Revels, who was so 
grave and decorous a person that I have not as 
yet been able to discover a single jest in his seven 
hundred pages. ‘The elephant is liberally planted 
for want of towns, the rhinoceros and the ostrich 
disport themselves upon the Equator, and the seas 
are studded with ships, rather larger than the 
harbours for which they are making. 

The book is dedicated to. “the High and 
Mighty Monarch Charles 11,” whom Ogilby calls 
a ‘“*Second Augustus.” This dedication is not 
the least interesting part of the work to the stu- 
dent of history, who loves to see the times reflected 
in the heart of a contemporary. Ogilby wrote 
just as London was beginning to rise from the 
ashes of the Great Fire. ‘* Private houses,” he 
tells the king, “‘ already look down upon former 
Publick Structures.” The miseries of the Civil 
Wars, the fears and uncertainties which marked 
the end of the Commonwealth, when the Strong 
Hand was removed, and the later horrors of the 
Plague, were still fresh in all men’s minds. But 
the evil days were past, the king enjoyed his own 
again; the ‘‘ Second Augustus” had “‘ shut up the 
Temple of Janus, binding in Perpetual Fetters, 


Bloody, and All-destroying War for ever.” And 
so now, Ogilby tells his “‘ Dread Sovereign” that 


he himself, “‘ feeling a Spring of Youthful Vigour, 
warming my Veins with fresh Hopes of better 
Times,” has undertaken the great work of pre- 
paring ‘‘a New Model of the Universe, an English 
Atlas, or the setting forth in our Native Dress and 
Modern Language an Accurate Description of all 
the Kingdoms and Dominions in the Four Regions 
thereof.” ‘This volume on Africa is the first in- 
stalment of his great work. While he is “‘ busie 
exploding Old ‘Tales, Fictions, and Hearsays of 
the Antients,” and collecting and translating bet- 
ter and more modern Authority, especially Eye- 
witnesses, our late Sea- Voyagers, may His Majesty 
“reconcile those Ruffling Princes that delight in 
War, settling them in Leagues of Amity.” 


The Preface is not less interesting, and is far 
more touching. In it the good man tells us how, 
during the Civil Wars, ‘‘instead of Arms,” he 


betook himself to ‘‘ something of Literature.” 
his ** small and inconsiderable 


First, “‘ rallying 
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parcel of Latin,” he translated Virgil. He speaks 
very modestly of this his ‘‘ vain Enterprise,” but 
cannot help telling us that ‘“‘ Fame began to 
prattle of him, and from a mean Octavo a Royal 
folto flourish’d.” Of course it was “ adorn’d with 
Sculpture,” and ‘‘ whate’re my Deserts,” appear’d 
a new, a taking Beauty, the fairest that till then 
the English Press ever boasted.” 

This success made him “ greedy of more.” He 
designed “an Epick Poem of my own composure;” 
but from this he was called away to prepare a 
*‘Poetick Entertainment” for His Majesty’s 
Coronation, at his ‘so happy Restauration.” 
Ogilby brought this out at his ‘‘ own proper Cost 
and Pains,” in ‘‘a Royal Folio, containing the 
whole Solemnity, the triumphal Arches and Caval- 
cade,” etc., etc., ‘on which some, and but a few, 
escaping the late Conflagration, remain’d.” 

Having thus “‘ dressed and set forth” his own 
volumes “‘ with all the Splendour and Ostentation 
that could be,” Ogilby “‘thought it also Religious 
and the part of a good Christian, to do something 
for Gods sake.” And so he brought out the 
“largest and fairest Edition” of the Holy Bible 
“‘that was ever yet set forth in any Vulgar Tongue.” 
After this he returned to the great object of his 
ambition—the ‘‘ Epick Poem” of his own ‘“‘com- 
posure,” of which King Charles the First was the 
hero. He had written a great deal of it, when 
the Great Fire swallowed, ‘‘ with most part of the 
City, that, and my whole Estate. Thus fall’n into 
a low Condition, groaning under a double burden 


of Sickness and Poverty,” his work irrecoverably 
lost—reflecting, too, that his friends and patrons 
were now grown too busy to be as “‘ favourable to 


his Endeavours” as “‘ when under a cloud”— 
Ogilby gave up the Muses—‘“ left clambering 
steep Parnassus,” and took to writing travels. 
“‘ My first undertaking being An Embassy from New 
Batavia to the Emperor of China, which, publish’d 
in my last Lottery, proved so acceptable that I 
resolved to carry on in the same way hereafter, 
the whole Business of my Pen.” 

Ogilby concludes his preface by telling us that 
he is much indebted to a volume “lately published 
beyond sea in Low-Dutch,” full of new discoveries, 
“set forth by Dr. O. Dapper, a Discreet and 
Painful Author,” Many other Dutchmen appear 
in the catalogue of authors, “‘ who led us by the 
Hand through those Vast, and till of late Untracted, 
REGIonS oF ArRIcA.” With them are Portu- 
guese, Italian, Latin, and French writers. One 
Frenchman, in particular, is mentioned, who 
suffered shipwreck on the Madagascar coast, and 
“*did well” in his account, “‘tho’ he did not so hit 
the truth as Stephen de Flaccourt, of the French 
East India Company.” 


The large map already referred to bears the 
name of Jacobus Meursius. The general figure 
of the continent is remarkably accurate. Longi- 
tude is reckoned up to 360°, and the First Meridian 
is drawn through Cape de Verd. Englishmen 
have a deep interest in many parts of the African 
continent, but in a map of Africa perhaps most 
eyes seek the Nile first of all. Jacobus Meursius 
lays down the two great arms of the Nile, the 





White and the Blue. The White Nile he calls 
Nilus flumen, the Blue Nile “ Takazi.” And now 
we begin to see what modern discovery means. 
Meursius’s White Nile rises on the confines of 
Abyssinia and Ethiopia, in the Mountains of the 
Moon, and falls almost immediately into an enor- 
mous lake, divided into two parts bya large island. 
The part of the lake north of the island is marked 
‘“* Zaire,” the part south “Zembre.” But instead 
of being on the Equator, Meursius’s Mountains 
of the Moon are in 15° south latitude—that is, his 
Abyssinia stretches far down towards the Cape, 
with an error of at least twenty-three geographical 
degrees. In other words, the whole of Central 
Africa is left out ! 

The curious part of it is that so much was 
evidently known of the great lakes, and that 
they are not so very much out of their correct 
place. ‘‘ Zaire” is a corruption of some one of 
the many forms of the word for “river” in 
the Congo dialects, and is the old Portuguese 
name for the Congo River; and I am inclined to 
think that here, as so frequently happened, the 
old geographers confounded two great rivers toge- 
ther, and that Meursius’s White Nile and Lakes 
Zaire and Zembre are in reality the Upper Congo 
and Lake Tanganika. Leaving the lake, Meur- 
sius’s Nile crosses the Equator—passing near a 
painfully human ourang-outang and a couple of 
jaunty ostriches—until, in about 2° north, it is 
joined by a considerable river, the main branch 
of which also rises in the Mountains of the Moon 
(here placed full 13° south of the Equator), and 
flows through a great lake, here called Zafflan, 
and which I suspect is the Victoria Nyanza. Four 
large islands and several smaller are marked upon 
it, and its general configuration is not unlike that 
of the Victoria Nyanza on the latest maps. 

The Blue Nile, which Ogilby calls ‘‘the rich River 
Takazi,” unites at last with the Nile, he says, ‘‘ by 
the City Jalak”—which is, however, not marked on 
his map—and a place called “ Chilcut,” on the 
other side of the river, is nearest to the site of 
Khartoum—unless, indeed, it is Ermita, a little 
higher up the river. Ogilby quotes a curious de- 
scription from ‘‘ one Peter Pais, who, in company 
with the Abyssine Emperor,” in March of 1618, 
**most accurately” searched for the source of the 
Nile. ‘The Nile,” says Peter Pais, “rises in 
the countrey of Sahala, being a part of the Pro- 
vince Agaos, bordering on Goyam, whose Source 
or Spring-head first appears in Two Founts, seem- 
ing perfectly round, on the top of a Morass or 
Boggy Plain, upon a Hill surrounded with a shady 
and pleasant Grove ; the Diameter of each, though 
no more than eighteen inches, yet is in depth 
unfathomable, supposed bottomless; the water 
keeps within those narrow banks till, breaking 
forth at the foot of the Hill, it soon spreads into 
a River, whose channel, replenished by the con- 
course of divers others, swells into a Lake thirty 
Leagues long and fourteen broad, whence, break- 
ing forth afresh, after several Windings and 
Meanders, it returns almost to the first Head, 
and there, falling down by great precipices among 
unapproachable Rocks, shoots into the midst of 
Ethiopia.” 
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From the Nile to the Soudan is a natural tran- 
sition for Englishmen, since it is for ever asso- 
ciated with the most heroic Englishman of the 
nineteenth century. Ogilby calls it ‘‘ Negro-land, 
or the Countrey of Blacks,” which is of course a 
mere translation of its old name of Nigritia. He 
divides it into nineteen “ kingdoms.” No part of 
his account of Africa is more curious and interest- 
ing, and nowhere is the mixture of knowledge 
and ignorance of the old geographers more oddly 
shown. The Niger is made to flow in an almost 
straight line through the country, till, parting into 
two branches, the Senega! and the Gambia, it 
falls into the Atlantic north and south of Cape de 
Verd. On comparing the latest maps with Jacob 
Meursius, we see at a glance how naturally this 
error, great as it was, arose—the only puzzling 
thing being that they did not observe, as Mungo 
Park did at Sego in 1796, that the Niger flowed 
eastward. Odgilby says the Niger rises in a lake 
called the Black Lake, on the borders of Abys- 
sinia (the borders of Abyssinia play a great part in 
old African geography), and that in Nubia it 
“dives” about eighteen miles under ground, and 
at last appears again and makes the great lake of 
Borna (Chad ?). Thence it flows through ‘‘ Guan- 
gara, Biafara, Kassena, Zegzeg, and Kano, and 
makes another great lake, call’d Sigisma, or 
Guarda.” “Gliding out of this Lake, it runs to the 
West, then, rushing towards the North, close by the 
Kingdom of Tombut . . Spreads itself into a 
third ample Lake, from thence branching into four 
Rivers, near which, losing its own Name Niger, 
receives four new Denominations.” ‘These four 
rivers are the “St. John,” the “ Zenega,” the 
**Gambea,” and the “San Domingo” and “ Rio 
Grande”—the last two being supposed one river 
with two mouths. Each of these branches, says 
Ogilby, “boast of whole Kingdoms bordering 
their Banks.” Some think ‘‘ Sante Domingo” the 
“‘eminentest River of the whole Coast, because of 
the Abundance of Slaves sold near its Banks.” 
The Niger, like the Nile, “rises forty days, and 
retreating as long, lays the whole countrey under 
water, where during that time ‘Travellers are 
Rowed up and down in Boats.” 

The natives are very black, “* but the Features of 
their faces, and their excellent Teeth being white 
as Ivory, make up together a handsom Ayre.” As 
for their governments, ‘‘ some of them know none, 
neither ever scarce heard of any, but live in a con- 
fused Ataxy, sway’d on all occasions like tumul- 
tuous Herds, and at other times like tame Cattel 
feeding, and following their idle pleasures.” But 
the rest ‘are all Monarchical, living under Laws, 
Order, and Princes.” “The King, or rather 
Emperor, of Tombut” is the over-lord of the fifteen 
inland kingdoms. They anciently worshipped one 
God, “ call’d Guighime—that is, Lord of Heaven: 
this Perswasion of theirs not being inculcated by 
any Priests who study Rites and Ceremonies, im- 
posing a reverential Awe on their Disciples and 
Proselytes, but Instinct and the meer dictates of 
Nature, which brings as soon to the acknowledgment 
of a Deity, something not subordinate, but in- 
finitely supream, governing all.” After this they 
‘were “instructed in the Mosaick Laws, which they 








long and zealously observed, till some of them, 
being converted to the Christian Faith, wholly 
eclipsed the Jewish.” But when Mohammedanism 
overspread ‘all Asia, these parts of Africa, they 
being still greedy of novelty, fell into Apostacy,” 
so that only a few Coptic Christians remain in 
Gaoga. 


Tombut is of course Timbuctoo. Ogiiby gives 
an account of its ancient glories and present 
decay. The people are, he says, “‘ merry, and of a 
chearful Disposition, spending most part of the 
Night in Singing, Dancing, and Revelling up and 
down through all the streets.” They keep many 
slaves. ‘Students are there frequent, and bred 
up at the King’s proper Charge. Here are store 
of Arabic Books and Manuscripts brought from 
Barbary, and not to be purchas’d but at a great 
value.” There are many tradesmen and artificers, 
especially cotton-weavers. All the women, “ ex- 
cept the Slavesses,” go with their faces covered. 
All their coin is pure gold, “‘ this King or Emperor 
of Tombut ruling vaste Dominions that yield him 
inexhaustible Treasure, which he piles up in Bars 
or Billets of pure Gold.” Indeed, gold is so plen- 
tiful in Timbuctoo that “ oftentimes it becomes a 
Drug” in the market, and the traders leave it 
behind them till next season. 

The people of Gaoga are mere savages, 
‘ignorant of all civility and Literature, nor under 
any form of Government.” Those of Gaher “are 
reclaim’d, being of a civil Behaviour, expert in 
Handicrafts,” and are “ exquisite Shoemakers,” 
supplying Tombut. Odgilby narrates, without the 
faintest suspicion of a smile, how the people of 
Zegzeg, where the valleys are ‘‘ exceeding hot, 
and the Mountains excessive cold,” make “ great 
Fires in the middle of their Halls, spreading the 
red-hot cinders under their Bedsteads, which, 
being high from the ground, secures them from 
the Fire, but warms them exceedingly.” ‘These 
people are rich, and drive a great trade, and their 
valleys are fertile. Zchia, King of Tombut, 
“annexed” them—probably for these reasons— 
“to his Empire.” 


The capital of Nubia is Kondari—though “ Leo 
Africanus makes Dangola (Dongola) the Metro- 


polis. Jalak is ten days’ journey from Ghalva; 
hither shipping comes up the Nile, but they that 
will go hence into Egypt must hard by unlade 
their goods, and carry them on Camels over 
Land, by reason of the cataracts of Nile.” The 
country is rich in gold, ‘‘ speckled-wood,” civet, 
and ivory, especially the last, there being many 
elephants. ‘There is also a “very strong and 
deadly Poyson,” of which one grain will kill ten 
persons in a quarter of an hour. It is sold at 
ten ducats an ounce, and “to Strangers only, 
whom upon delivery they oblige by Oath not to 
use in their Countery.” ‘The townsmen are mostly 
merchants; the country people live by tillage. 
They are brave in war. ‘‘ Their Complexion black 
as Pitch.” Some remnants of Christianity would 
appear to have lingered among them, if we may 
believe Brokard’s assertion that the Patriarch of 
Alexandria claimed ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
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them. But as he also says that in the Baptismal 
ceremony they burned “a cross on some part of 
their bodies, like the Abyssines,” pagan rites 
must have largely intermingled with any faint 
tradition of Christianity. Here, as in all old 
accounts, we must never forget how much was 
mere hearsay—the imperfectly understood, and 
perhaps purposely-distorted stories of the mer- 
chants of Barbary and Morocco. 


In “‘Gorban” we get a glimpse of the Desert. 
“‘The People here,” says Ogilby, “are as_ brutish 
as wilde Beasts, struggling with a thousand kindes 
of miseries and calamities in the Desart.” Then 
there is ‘the Countrey of the Jews, or Kingdom 
of Semen. It lieth inclosed with Mountains 
and Desarts on the East extending themselves to 
Nile.” A country “ but little known, and less con- 
versed with; and under the Dominion of the 
Abyssines.” 

Ogilby says a good deal about the Great 
Desert. The merchants who cross it ‘adven- 
ture more,” he says, ‘‘ than ours at Sea.” What 
with want of water, hot winds—which cover up 
the wells with sand, so that men perish before 
they can find them again—locusts, which “ cloud 
the skies,” and eat up such scanty herbage as the 
rainy season may have coaxed out of the barren 
soil—brackish water when you do come to any— 
and a scorching south wind, which causes blind- 
ness, the desert has more terrors than the ocean. 
Of the inhabitants he gives a very unfavourable 
account indeed, especially of the nomadic tribes : 
“Those shifting Drovers,” as he calls them, who 
“‘relish altogether of their own bestia! Employ- 
ment, worse than the Cattel which they feed; for 
what nature hath deni’d them, viz., Science, they, 
though not incapable, despise, abominating Know- 
ledge or Literature.” It seems a little severe to 
abuse the wild tribes of the Sahara for not 
attending lectures at the University of ‘Timbuctoo. 
Even in England, and in the nineteenth century, 
there are to be found persons who do not love litera- 
ture, and who only care about science just so far as 
it is the way up in the world. But the Master of 
His Majesty’s Revels in Ireland next brings a 
more serious charge against these dwellers in the 
desert. ‘They are so far from Honesty and 
Honour,” he says, ‘that they will ‘hoot at’ persons 
who have any scruples about cheating, robbing, 
or even Murdering; nor do they stick at putting 
any of their own Kindred out of the way for a 
small consideration, nay, sometimes gratis.” All 
their study, “besides a little Hunting, is onley 
mischief,” and their recreation is to “‘jeer at one 
another.” ‘* These otherwise so vicious Churls,” 
he adds, ‘‘are sober, drinking only Camel’s Milk. 
Finally, that small religion which they have is 
Mahumetane.” 


On turning to Ogilby’s account of the Congo, 
we find a Portuguese map, with a group of ele- 
phants, and a lion who is preparing to leap three 
rivers at once. Ogilby divides the ‘‘ Kingdom 
of Congo” into six ‘‘ Dukedoms, and the Duke- 
<loms into many Jurisdictions””—much as Stanley 
found it still. One of these under-lordships, 





called ‘‘ Conde, or Pembo de Okango,” through 
which the strong-running and deep River Congo 
makes its way, always, says Ogilby, “hath a 
woman to Rule it,” from “the prevalency of an 
Antient Custom.” And presently he shows again 
how the old geographers confused the Nile and 
the Congo, for he says that the “ great River of 
Zaire or Congo derives its Head out of three Lakes, 
the first intituled Zambre, the second Zaire, and 
the third a great Lake from whence the Nyle is 
supposed to draw his Original. Zambre is 
the principal Head that feeds the River Zair, being 
set, as it were, in the middle Point of Africa, and 
spreading itself into broad streams into the North, 
whither, according to common opinion, it sends 
forth Nylus.” In the Island of Quimtalla ‘is an 
Idol made of Money, which none dare approach 
but the Servants or Minister appointed to attend.” 
The servants approach it by a secret path “that 
no other may find.” ‘Many Kings and people 
sacrifice to this Idol, especially in Sickness, several 
of their most costly and highest-priz’d goods ;” 
which goods are hung upon poles in the great 
plain where the idol stands, surrounded with a 
wall of elephants’-teeth instead of stone. Congo 
was famous for elephants’-teeth ; ‘‘some of them 
have weigh’d above two hundredweight.” “The 
elephant,” he adds, “if the Blacks report true, 
casteth not his Teeth, having indeed but only two.” 
He goes on to tell how the wounded elephant, 
‘as if teaching humanity to the bestial Blacks,” if 
he kills the person that wounded him, “ neither 
eats the body nor insults over it,” but buries it 
decently in a hole he makes in the ground with his 
teeth, and covers the place with earth and boughs. 
Against this some sceptical reader of the last cen- 
tury has written “‘ Doubtful.” Ogilby has many 
wonderful stories of African beasts. Of ‘ buffles,” 
whose breath is ‘‘ mortal poyson to other Cattel,” 
so that a cow will instantly die if she happen to 
eat where a “‘ buffle” pastures. Of wild boars, 
whose teeth, powdered and given in water, will 
cure the ague. The wild boar himself, “they say, 
finding himself sick, regains his health by such 
rubbing of his Teeth upon astone,” and thus takes 
his own physic. 

The people of Congo have a great horror of 
roebuck’s flesh, and believe that if they eat of it 
their fingers and toes will rot off. They also dis- 
like owls, ‘‘ which they call Carjampemba—that is, 
‘devils,’ because their appearing presages ill-luck.” 
But the entiengio is the most remarkable animal. 
This is ‘‘a small creature, very curiously streak’d, 
slender body, with a fine Tail and Legs.” It 
“never comes upon the earth, for the very touch 
thereof proves mortal to it, therefore keeps in the 
Trees, and hath always twenty black-Hair'd Crea- 
tures call’d ‘embis’ attending—that is, ten before 
it and ten behind it. This they take in Snares, 
and when the ten first are taken the ten behind 
betake themselves to flight, by which means the 
animal, bereav’d of its Lifeguard, at last is also 
taken.” The sceptical reader has written, ‘‘ No 
probability” against this account. The skin of 
this “little Beast” may be worn by the king 
alone. 

Some say there are gold-mines about Sen Sal- 
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vador; but this 1s not likely, for had it been so the 
Portuguese are greedy of gold, and would not 
have left them undiscovered. ‘The inhabitants of 
Congo are mostly very black, and the whites of 
their eyes a sea-green ; their lips not so thick as 
other Blacks. Some are surly and proud, but in 
general they are very friendly to strangers, 
‘‘affable, and easy to be overcome with reason, 
yet inclin’d to drink, especially Spanish Wine and 
Brandy.” In the wars they show but little courage, 
except those of Bamba. These can cut a slave in 
two in the midst with a sword, or strike off the 
head of an ox at a blow. They all have a native 
propensity to stealing; and, worse still, they 
“‘much practice the villanous art of Poysoning.” 
“Eminent persons go richly habited in great 
and long Mantles of fine Cloth or black Bais, 
under which white shirts appearing on the upper 
part of their Bodies.” (Congo had received an 
outward form of Christianity from the Portuguese, 
but there was a great deal of idolatry still remain- 
ing, and Ogilby says that many only professed 
Christianity where it might ‘“ redound to their 
Profit,” and were idolaters at heart. And all 
through his account we see the slave trade like a 
lurid background, against which stand out the 
figures of half-savage chieftains, wild sorcerers, 
Portuguese missionaries, and feather-bedizened 
soldiers. 


The kingdom of Congo was in Nether Ethiopia, 
Upper Ethiopia is equally interesting to us, for 
it was “the Empire of Abyssine, otherwise call’d 
Prester-John’s Countrey.” To many generations 
of Englishmen, Prester-John was a theme of in- 
exhaustible interest. ‘The dim tradition of a 
Christian king haunts all our old travellers’ tales. 
He reigned in Cathay—no, in Tartary. No—in 
Scythia. No—in the mountain fastnesses of Asia 
Minor. No—not in Asia at all ;—in Africa—in 
Ethiopia—by the Mountains of the Moon. He 
was a great and powerful prince, the lineal de- 
scendant of King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. Upon Ogilby’s map of Abyssinia we 
read, “‘Cassumo. Here reigned the Queen of 
Saba in the days of Solomon—now only ruins 
remain.” In his letters to the European Princes, 
says Ogilby, this prince calls himself ‘‘ Off-spring 
of the Tribe of Judah, Son of David, Son of 
Solomon.” But even Ogilby admits that the 
mention of Cathay (when “‘it came to be known 
that Cathay belong’d to China”) caused “ great 
doubt and obscurity,” and that the many names 
which travellers gave Prester-John, greatly “ dis- 
tracted” both historians and geographers; and a 
great many generations after Ogilby declined to 
believe in Prester-John at all, and he became one 
of the Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 

Let us see what Ogilby says of “‘ Abyssine,” and 
as we read it, remember Napier’s march to Mag- 
dala. ‘This Empire,” says Ogilby, “‘ hath many 
and very high Mountains. In the Kingdom of 
Tigre. . . . one call’d Lamalmon, and another 
adjoyning call’d Guca. It is half a day’s Journey 
to climb up to the top by an ascent going always 
round, and turning by steps, like a pair of winding 
Stairs, but with very dangerous Precipices and 











steep falls. On the top lieth a great Plain, a 
mile about, where the wearied Travellers and 
Caravans bait and rest themselves, because the 
next day they have a very troublesome and 
dangerous way to go through, very small and 
sharp; and on each side so steep, that the light 


cannot reach the depth. . . .” Worse still is the 
“‘high mountain of Amara,” in the kingdom of 
that name. There, in a castle called Amba, all 
the children of Prester-John, as in a convenient 
shelter, are kept, from where none but the Suc- 
cessor of the Empire can ever come out. It is so 
high and strong a Mountain that Alvarez, Go- 
dignus, and Sanutus report it fifteen days’ Journey 
round at the Foot. . . being every where. . . as 
it were, cut straight up like a Wall, having only 
three or four troublesome Avenues to it. But it 
is not true, says Ogilby, “that the Emperor has a 
Library or a Treasury there, nor that any penalty 
falls on a stranger for entering it. There are no 
Cities in Abyssinia, only Towns or Villages. The 
King himself is generally in Tents. It is a flat 
and fertile land on the plains, and by the rivers. 
There are all sorts of cattle—also boars, elephants, 
‘ Buffles,’ ‘lions,” ‘ Rhinocerots,’ ‘Girafii of an 
extraordinary bigness, civet-cats, small oxen and 
cows, so wild and salvage that they seem not 
tamable, having little Horns, standing so loose 
upon the Skin that they move them as their Ears ; 
Wolves, Catamountains, Harts, Badgers, and very 
great Apes.” There are also grasshoppers, which 
swarm, sometimes in such innumerable multi- 
tudes, that they darken the sun. In the rivers 
are all sorts of fish, crocodiles, and sea-horses. 

Ogilby assures us that the Abyssines—“ yea, 
the very women” are “diligent and zealous of 
Literature, taking great delight to study the 
Scriptures.” Some say the king is very rich, 
others that he is very poor. Some “stick not to 
maintain that he hath a Hall set round about with 
great chests of Ebony and Cedar, which lie full 
of great Smaragdine* Stones; and likewise Trunks, 
or Cabinets, full of Diamonds, etc.” Others, 
again, say the king is so poor, that when he would 
requite the Portuguese for aid rendered in a 
revolt, he borrowed a precious stone of his mother, 
“which the Portuguese honourably refus’d, and 
satisfied themselves with his goodwill.” 

They have good markets in Abyssinia, “‘ wherein 
the chiefest Dealers are Priests.” ‘They exchange 
corn or salt for cattle, etc., but the ‘* dearest mer- 
chandises are frankincense, pepper, and myrrh, 
which they barter for gold.” 

They use bows and arrows, but they buy cannon 
and muskets of the Portuguese—very dear. Their 
main strength is in their cavalry. They also use 
elephants. There is a long account of the kings 
of Abyssinia, beginning with Milelech, son of the 
Queen of Sheba, and ending with “ Fasilatas,” 
who succeeded his father, Susneas, in 1633. 

The Abyssinians, Ogilby tells us, say they 
received the Gospel from the Eunuch of Queen 
Candace, whom Philip baptized in the way from 
Gaza to Jerusalem. Afterwards, upon “the 
Division of the World among the Apostles, the 
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Abyssines fell to St. Matthew, who gather’d a 
rich harvest of Souls there.” 


Ogilby’s Map of the Cape, which comes unde 
the head of “‘ Lower or Outer Ethiopia,” is par- 
ticularly rich in wild beasts. A playful elephant 
is depicted galloping across the continent, to 
rejoin another, who has turned round to look for 
him. A lion is leaping over a chain of moun- 
tains near the Cape, where some doubtful cattle 
are grazing. Ogilby says the air about the Cape 
of Good Hope is “always serene, clear, and 
Temperate.” But the vale-winds, or hurricanes, 
blow terribly from the mountains, which are com- 
monly covered with thick clouds, which hover 
there, and break ‘‘ with that violence, as if ail 
above ground would be rent to pieces.” The 
natives say there are trees up the country under 
which a hundred men may shelter—* perhaps the 
Indian fig.” The Cape was Dutch when Ogilby 
wrote. ‘The Netherlanders,” he says, “ have 
planted 40,000 vine-stocks on a mountain called 
the Vineyard, close by the Fort of Good Hope, 
which bear grapes in such abundance that some- 
times they press wine out of them.” The won- 
derful vegetation of the Cape was well known— 
the great striped tulip, the fritillaria, the white 
sorel. Even in the sea may be seen several 
plants. Then the cattle are “very fair, fleshly, 
and thick, and some near half a foot higher than 
ours.” ‘They have also “ infinite flocks of sheep, 
very large, with long Legs, and Hair instead of 


MISS 


.‘OMEBODY walking behind me to-day said to 
the lady who was with her, ‘Do you know 
that Miss Kitty is coming to-night?” And 

I could not help starting, for I thought of our 

Miss Kitty—our dear old friend whose life made 

such a difference to all our lives many years ago. 

And the words haunted me, and they came true to 

me, for her dear presence has been much with 

me, and I have been talking to my children about 
her; and now I am alone I go on thinking of our 

Miss Kitty. 

Miss Kitty! We knew she had a surname, but 
very few of us could have told without at least 
some consideration what it was. Miss Kitty 
seemed to belong so completely to us, and we to 
her, that one hardly remembered she had once 
had that tall, grey-haired, grey-faced brother 
whom people had spoken of as Captain White. 
No one would ever have thought of calling him 
“the captain.” 
them—this long, gaunt, retired officer, and Miss 
Kitty. 

No one got to know Captain White; he could 
not bear people to call; we did not at first know 
why. Gradually we guessed that he must be an 
invalid, and this guess was right. He used to 
spend most of his time sitting in a big armchair 


There had been just the two of 





Wool; their tails nothing but fat, and some 
of them so heavy, that they have weigh’d 
eighteen or twenty pounds and more.” ‘The 
woods, valleys, and plain low Grounds feed many 
wild Beasts, as Stags or Harts, Roe-Hindes, and 
wild Cows, who run together by sixty, seventy, 
yea, a hundred in a Herd.” ‘Badgers of a red 
colour, but so slow in running, that a man may 
easily outstrip them,” yet their flesh is accounted 
pleasant. ‘‘ Ring-streaked Tygers, fierce and dan- 
gerous Beasts,” and ‘‘ on the tops of the Moun- 
tains keep multitudes of fierce Lions, which in dark 
moons come out of their hideous dens of shelter, 
and seek their prey close under the Fort.” The 
people light great fires to scare them away. 


Ogilby gives a curious account of the Kaffirs, 
much too long to quote, and also a copious 
description of the Island of Madagascar, of whose 
inhabitants he appears to have had the worst 
possible opinion. His account of the ‘“ wilde 
beasts” of the continent is very curious, and 
in the main accurate; so is his account of witch- 
craft. But this paper is already too long. Yet one 
anecdote which he gravely tells is too good to be 
lost. The women of Buramus (in the Soudan), 
‘“because they would not accompany themselves 
to much talking or scolding, take every morning 
betimes a little Water in their Mouths, which they 
keep there till all their House-hold Work is done, 
but then putting it out, give their Tongues free 
Liberty.” 


KITTY. 


at a French window that opened into the garden, 
and from our drawing-room window we could see 
him reading his paper. He never read anything 
but the paper, and he always looked very grim 
over it. So we wanted very much, we inquisitive 
youngsters, to know whether it was a Liberal or a 
Conservative paper; and one of us actually asked 
our little newsvendor what paper he supplied to 
Captain White. But, alas! our curiosity was 
doomed to go ungratified, for we found that 
Captain White’s paper always came by post. 

We used to see Miss Kitty at the window very 
often, and she would smile at us, and we soon 
made acquaintance with her. She kept her gar- 
den very neat and trim, and there was always a 
bunch of flowers on Captain White’s table. People 
called on her, we among others, but no one was 
admitted. The servant said, ‘‘ Captain White was 
an invalid, and Miss Kitty could not see visitors.” 
We felt inclined to put up our backs at this, but 
Miss Kitty came round and told us how ill hee 
brother was, and how necessary quiet was to him. 
In fact, she said, he had told her he should leave 
the neighbourhood if he had to make any acquaint- 
ances. 

Miss Kitty told 1s this in the simplest, most 
direct fashion, without trying to soften her state- 
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ment down in any way, but the little woman had 
tears in her eyes, and we felt it was easy to forgive 
anything there was to be forgiven. 

She told us then that there had been three of 
them, that she had had a sister, who had died 
after long years of suffering. And we learnt that 
Miss Kitty had the divine gift of seeing the best 
and loveliest in people, for to her Miss White had 
been a martyr and a model of endurance, and it 
was only long afterwards we were sure that Miss 
Kitty’s life had been sacrificed first to this sister, 
and then to the brother. She told us later on how 
Captain White was very ill; ill with some dread- 
ful illness he could not bear to have spoken of. 
But we did not know until the old servant too 
became our friend, of long anxious nights spent 
by Miss Kitty at her brother's bedside, of fractious- 
ness and gloom, and even worse, which she had 
borne with such ineffable patience and cheer. 

We often used to take Miss Kitty flowers and 
seeds and fruits, and we found we could have a 
nice wee chat with her if we came before ten, at 
which hour Captain White would rise. He always 
lay quite still and alone after his half-past seven 
o'clock breakfast, until Miss Kitty went to him to 
help him to dress, precisely at ten, and after that 
he seemed to require her presence, or the nearness 
of it, all day long. 

To her he was a hero, full of grace and chivalry, 
and beautiful and young for evermore. ‘“ The 
dear boy!” she would call him, and this seemed 
so strange to us, for we only saw in him an 
oldish man, with a sour, discontented look, as 
it seemed to us. We could hardly allow for the 
change that suffering makes in a man; but even 
now, looking back with all the experience of my 
life, I cannot think of Captain White as one of the 
noblest bearers of suffering. 

He died after a year or so, and then we claimed 
our right to Miss Kitty, and she gave herself 
to us. 

She was sixty at this time, and she had the 
bonniest, roundest, jolliest little face, red in the 
cheeks and rosy all the rest of it, framed in white 
hair that went curling and rippling and dancing 
about, she said, “like a bewitched barley-stack.” 
You would not have supposed, to look at her, that 
a good part of her time had been passed in a sick- 
room, and that she had had very much pain in her 
life. But she was so healthy in body and spirit 
that one felt to have her in a sick-room ought to 
be half a healing, and all a comfort. 

We could not help feeling that, despite the 
sorrow for her brother, Miss Kitty had somehow a 
sense of freedom, a power of living her own life, 
that had been strange to her for a very long time 
— if indeed she had ever had it. She loved sun- 
shine and brightness, and young people and 
animals, and her life had had very little of this sort 
of joy. But now it expanded, and she had a sort 
of delicious radiance of love about her that was 
very, very good to see. 

She would go in and out among us, and she 
soon seemed one we must have known and loved 
for many a year. 

Miss Kitty’s house began to swarm with a kind 
of creatures that always go in pairs, and are popu- 











larly supposed to be only interesting each to the 
other one. 

They are a distinct species of the genus Aomo, 
known as the lover kind. Miss Kitty found a 
perennial interest in them. I have known three 
or four pair at least on her premises at the same 
time. There was one in the parlour. Miss Kitty had 
only one sitting-room, and she never would allow 
it to be called the drawing-room. She and her 
maid breakfasted and dined in the kitchen, and 
the parlour was always sweet and fresh, “ ready 
to talk in or have tea in,” as she would say. 
But to my counting again. One pair in the par- 


lour, two in the garden—they had made a tacit 
sort of arrangement by which the weeping-ash 
fell to one and the summer-house to another, and 
one in the kitchen learning to make pastry, she 
dabbling with the flour, etc., and he looking on. 
“I suppose you had heaps of lovers long ago, 
said my brother Jack to her one 


Miss Kitty?” 
day. 

‘**No, indeed, my dear,” was the reply. “I 
never had as much as one. I was always a little 
tub of a thing, and who ever heard of a tub having 
lovers and getting married ? The idea!” 

When Miss Kitty was gone papa said she was 
the only woman he had ever known frankly con- 
fess she had never had a lover, and the only one 
who made no mystery about her age. 

I don’t think Miss Kitty could have made a 
mystery about anything if she had tried her very 
best. 

Papa went on: “ Most women want everybody 
to think them younger than they are, and to sup- 
pose they might have had their pick of the best 
husbands going. You're always supposed to think 
that every unmarried elderly woman must have 
had a romance or something of that kind. Now, 
give me Miss Kitty, who boldly tells me the 
truth.” 

‘But, papa, plenty of women don’t marry, who 
might.” 

“Yes, Miss Polly, and plenty of women don’t 
marry, who mightn’t.” 

This was very naughty; but papas have a way 
of often saying naughty things. In the days to 
come, when women sit in Parliament, and have 
their rights generally, papas will have to be sup- 
pressed. In the meantime they are rampant. 

Miss Kitty had very strong views on marriage. 
She never swerved from her preaching of the 
doctrine, ‘* Marry for love.” 

This is what she said about it one day to Jack: 
“Of course, my dear, I don’t say, and of course I 
should never say, go and marry before you have 
enough, and bring a little family into the world 
for other people to look after, or for no one to 
look after. Wait till you’ve got enough to sup- 
port ’em. But don’t wait to have money enough 
to buy big looking-glasses to see yourself top to 
toe in, and all sorts of fal-lals that you’ve got to 
invent a use for, or make no use of at all, and no 
beauty either, till your life slips by and you're old 
enough to be your children’s grandfather, when 
the poor little things want some one to hop about 
with ’em and live with ’em ai/ down through. You 
know what I mean, Master Jack. But above all, 
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whatever you do, don’t marry a purse or a house, 
but a woman that you love; that you love, mind, 
not that vou like.” 

“But, Miss Kitty, are you not a little bit 
romantic ? Can't two people get through life 
together very comfortably, if they respect and 
esteem each other, without being in love ?” 

‘**Romantic! ay, it’s the young people nowadays 
that are so dreadfully afraid of being romantic. 
Very comfortably! Do you think God meant 
people to marry just that they might be comfort- 
able? Do you think Adam and Eve had just 
a respect and esteem for each other? No, no, 
my dear; you may put up with lots of discomforts 
and bothers, but you can’t put up with want of 
love.” 

I can see Miss Kitty now, as she comes up our 
little gravelled walk. She lived very near us, and 
she often dispensed witha bonnet in cold weather, 
just drawing over her head the hood of a black 
cloak, her dear little apple face beaming from its 
white cap, all bright and sweet. 

Miss Kitty would often sit up a night with a 
sick child and let its mother rest, and she would 
devise wonderful little sick-room cookeries for 
people who were “so tired” of this or that, but 
who always managed to eat whatever Miss Kitty 
brought, because it was “‘ so different” from what 
was made at home. 

Miss Kitty managed to make bird’s-nesting 
quite an unfashionable amusement in our village ; 
indeed, our boys, or at least most of them, got to 
look on it as unmanly to take the nests, even if 
they did have the delight of risking their necks to 
get at them. 

Papa said Miss Kitty had turned tke tide of 
public opinion by dint of many apples, much 
bread-and-jam, and a few of the tears that came 
out of her tender-heartedness. But there was more 
than this in it, and our boys felt that Miss Kitty 
was not a body who thought more of birds than 
of children, and would pet a lapdog, and shrink 
from boys and girls. She loved the noisy life of 
children, and boys and girls found their way to 
her parlour, and handled her pretty things, and 
heard stories about them, and played on her 
piano, and rumbled her antimacassars, and told 
her about their studies—which of them were 
“rot” and “rubbish,” and which of them were 
‘* pretty well” and which were “ jolly.” 

Noise never made her head ache, and they voted 
her a jolly old girl, and talked of their scrapes 
and fun as freely before her as before one an- 
other; for she always saw the fun of things, and 
if she did sometimes make them see that their 
exploits were not a// fun if they meant worry and 
pain to the weak, it did not hurt them. 

“You see,” said one of them, “Miss Kitty 
doesn’t think a thing is a crime just because it 
puts an old crosspatch out of temper, and she zs 
so jolly herself!” 

For the sorrowful, Miss Kitty’s heart was very 
tender and helpful in its tenderness. 

‘“*My dear,” she said, one day, “I don’t know 
just how your trouble feels, but I think I can feel 
how it feels.” 


She had a large, clear faith. She was quite, 











quite sure of the great enfolding Love, and very 
bright in the feeling and realisation of that Love. 
A woman—one who had suffered much—was 
standing by Miss Kitty one day, looking at a field 
of corn that had been completely laid by the 
heavy rains of a long, wet season. 

‘*I wonder,” said this woman, ‘ whether that 
corn, beaten down and ruined, has any feeling of 
the possibilities of life in the sunshine? See 
how the poor ears are thin and green and 
wretched. And people are just the same. They 
can’t be themselves in such awful tribulation. Oh, 
Miss Kitty, God’s will is sometimes a terrible 
thing! It’s dreadful for the corn, and it’s more 
dreadful for us.” 

“Ay, my dear—ay; so it seems jt seems. 
Only God /oves us, and life is such afittle thing, 
and eternity is so big; and He has plenty of 
time by-and-by to show us how He loveg us, and 
we shall have plenty of time to learn it in?’ 

But I must not forget Miss Kitty’s little 
oddities, without a word of which no account of 
her could be even a sketch. 

One of the funny little ways which we were not 
long in finding out was her bedmaking arrange- 
ments. She and her maid would solemnly array 
themselves in waterproof aprons, and proceed to 
make, first Miss Kitty’s bed, and then the maid’s. 
Miss Kitty was desperately afraid of damp getting 
at the beds, so always took these precautions. 

“But where’s the damp to come from, Miss 
Kitty ?” 

“* My dear, damp has a way of appearing very 
unexpectedly, and giving rheumatism and things, 
and we cannot be too careful.” 

When Miss Kitty saw a dress material that 
pleased her she would buy enough to make at 
least two dresses for herself and her maid, but as 
she wore out her dresses very slowly she often 
found that there was a piece of stuff in her ward- 
robe which would be just the thing to make Mrs. 
Jones or Mrs. Smith a dress. People with such a 
lot of growing children haven't much money to 
spend on their own dresses. So if Mrs. Jones 
wouldn’t be offended— 

Mrs. Jones never was. 

Miss Kitty was curiously simple and unpractical 
in some things. Her accounts were something 
marvellous to look upon, conducted on a system 
not understanded of the people, and not always 
nnderstanded of Miss Kitty herself. Jack used 
to help her now and then. 

We never forgot how, one morning, we looked 
in and found Miss Kitty in dismay over a cut ten- 
pound note which was lying beside her in com- 
pany with bills and letters. 

‘** My dears, I don’t understand this at all. Here 
are Jones and Son and Merrill and Co. sending 
me back the money I sent them instead of the 
change.” 

‘*What money, Miss Kitty ?” 

“See here, my love. Here’s Jones and Son’s 
bill for four pounds eighteen and ninepence, and 
here’s Merrill’s bill for three pounds nineteen and 
elevenpence three-farthings. Now I sent ’em each 
five pounds, and asked’em to send me the change. 
Jones ought to have sent me two-and-threepence— 
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no, three—no, no. one-and-tkreepence. I know 
I got it right, for Jack subtracted it forme. He 
did it on paper because I never can uncerstand 
things done in people’s heads; and Merrill was 
to let me have a penny. I said he needn’t mind 
the farthing, and I didn’t want pins; and now 
they tell me it isn’t right.” 

A little scrutiny showed us that she had sent 
one half of a ten-pound note to Jones and the 
other half to Merrill. 

“I thought half a ten-pound note was five 
pounds,” quoth Miss Kitty. 

It seemed a strange and wonderful thing, as 
well as utterly sorrowful, to come home after a 
few days’ absence and learn that Miss Kitty was 
dead. Such a short illness it had been that no- 
body had had time to think of such an end. She 
had complained to my mother of not feeling quite 
well, and had left, saying, “‘ Well, good-bye, Mrs. 
Gray. I think I'll just take a little peel to-night, 
and I shall be all right.” 

It was one of her little peculiarities to believe 





entirely in the euphemistic value of a slight mis- 
pronunciation. A pill was one thing, a little peel 
entirely another. 

But the next day Miss Kitty felt very strangely 
weak, and my mother begged her to have the 
doctor. Miss Kitty laughed a little and said that 
would be ridiculous, but finally promised to call 
him in next day if she did not feel better. 

But in the night she passed away in her sleep, 
so quietly that her maid, who had insisted on 
bringing in her mattress and lying at the foot of 
Miss Kitty’s bed, did not hear even a sigh, though 
she was broad awake all night. 

We all came to see her, lying so peaceful and 
sweet, and brought our loveliest flowers to lay 
over her. And she looked so very young and 
soft, for Death has a strange power of smoothing 
away wrinkles, that we could scarcely believe we 
were looking at one whose pilgrimage had been 
threescore years and ten. And we thought that, 
if Death could so glorify, how great must be the 
transfiguration of Life. E. H. H 
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*“* (AN you give me a nice interesting book, 
sir? because then father will stop at home 
to-night and read it to us.” 

The kindly librarian, who knows almost every 
book in his large collection of volumes, chooses 
one from the shelves, and the child trots away 
with it quite contentedly. 

If you could follow the child to its home you 
would probably find the prediction verified, and 
the father would be seen, surrounded by his family, 
reading by his own fireside instead of attending 
the public-house. 

Return to the library, and enter another 
room. This is the reference department. Here 
in the evening, you will probably find men and 
youths, and very possibly women too, reading in the 
absolute quiet, or searching out information they 
may require from the well-stocked tiers of volumes. 
Here may come the sabbath-school teacher, to 
prepare the better for his or her class, and to con- 
sult books otherwise beyond reach. Here the 
mechanic eager to improve himself in the “#ch- 
nique of his industry can read what master minds 
may have said of it. Here sometimes you may find 
even the minister of the gospel anxious to make 
the acquaintance of the latest critics and scholars, 
or to learn the most recent discoveries of tra- 
vellers, and the opinions of erudite students. Yet, 
again, you might see here the family doctor bent 
on consulting the most recent authorities on the 
healing art; the literary man, the student—in 
fact, representatives of every class find their way 
hither in search of much-needed information not 
otherwise so easily obtainable, and possibly to 
most of them not otherwise obtainable at all. 

In yet another room of the spacious building 
you will find crowds reading the daily and weekly 





papers and monthly magazines; while in another 
apartment you may discover the “‘ boys’ reading- 
room ;” and in yet another you will find numbers 
amusing themselves with chess and draughts and 
such-like recreation. 

For this building is a well-managed free library 
in a populous town, and all ratepayers and their 
families have free access to it. 

The institution seems so great a boon and such 
a sterling success in most of the towns adopting 
it, that it is surprising there are so few in the 
country. Yet, though the Act facilitating the 
establishment of free libraries was passed in 1850, 
there are at present only 133 towns which have 
availed themselves of it. 

What is the reason? Probably it is this, in one 
word,—The majority of ratepayers regard free 
libraries as expensive luxuries and costly super- 
fluities. If people want to read, it is said, let 
them buy books themselves. They do not consi- 
der that by clubbing together, the ratepayers can 
buy a far greater number of books, and more ex- 
pensive works also, than any but the very rich 
could purchase alone; and, further, they do not 
consider the fact that a supply of wholesome, 
interesting, and informing literature has now 
become of the utmost importance, both in the 
crowded town and in the scattered village. 

Yet such is the case. For silently over the face 
of the country a great change is being wrought. 
So quietly is this change being effected that it 
attracts but little notice; yet nothing is more 
clear to those who have the eyes to see and hearts 
to understand than that the School Board is gra- 
dually effecting a revolution. 

It may be noticed in many ways, but one only 
concerns us now, viz., the immense difference it 
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has made to the number of readers. Time was 
when these were comparatively few; now every 
child can read, and does read. What is read is 
of the utmost importance, for it is impossible to 
overestimate the influence reading has over the 
growing boy or girl. Characters may be made or 
marred, trained aright or warped altogether wrong, 
by the books young people peruse. In short, 
this universal power of reading which the School 
Boards have put into the hands of our people may 
be an overwhelming evil as well as a great good 
—just as everything good in itself may be abused 
or turned to bad uses. The question of questions, 
therefore, is how this universal power of reading 
may become a blessing and not a curse. Un- 
doubtedly one way is by the establishment of 
well-managed free public libraries. The free 
library is the inevitable corollary of the Board 
School. 

True, books are cheap now beyond all prece- 
dent. Our great publishers have nobly endea- 
voured to meet the necessity for good, low-priced 
literature, and have met the purveyors of cheap 
and pernicious trash on their own ground. But 
this is not enough. Just as in every village, even 
the most remote, there are establishments to 
supply food for the body, so there: must be insti- 
tutions for supplying food for the mind. ‘The 
idea is that in every village and township there 
should be a free public library, and every family 
or ratepayer should be entitled to have at least 
one volume at his or her own home for a week or 
longer—as may be agreed upon—free of charge ; 
then there is to be also a free reading-room, well 
supplied with daily and weekly papers, maps, and 
standard books of reference; and the admittance 
to this room shall be free to the inhabitants of the 
parish. ‘That is the idea, and it may be added to 
or taken from, as the town council sees fit. Thus 
a chess and draughts room may be included or not, 
and classes for modelling, drawing, and music 
may be added. The point on which we would 
insist, and would press home upon the attention 
of every thoughtful man and woman in the country, 
being this :— 

How may the education of the School Boards 
be turned to the best advantage, both for the 
nation and for individuals, and how may our 
young people of both sexes be best safeguarded 
from evil? More particularly we are now con- 
sidering the evil of reading pernicious trash. 

That free libraries and kindred institutions are 
among the best means of answering this great 
question may be seen by reference to Mr. Thomas 
Greenwood’s excellent work, ‘‘ Free Public Libra- 
ries,’* in which he gives some elaborate statistics 
on the subject, and says significantly ‘hat the only 
trade which appears in any way to suffer ts that of 
the publican. ‘Yhe libraries provide wholesome 
reading and healthy recreation and information 
for all, and their tendency is to diminish crime. 
We are sweeping onward from the darkness of 
the time when learning lay bound up in the 
monasteries into the full light of a day when it is 
to be made available for the public at large. 


* Free Public Libraries.” By Thomas Greenwood, F,R.G.S. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 








The Free Libraries Act was passed, as we have 
said, in 1850. That Act was due to the per- 
severance of a far-sighted and noble man, Mr. 
William Ewart. He encountered an immense 
amount of opposition to his B:ll, when he intro- 
duced it in 1849, and it was only by narrow 
majorities that he at length got it passed; it 
received the royal assent on August 14th, 1850. 
That Bill provided chiefly four things, viz. :— 

Town councils were permitted to put the ques- 
tion to their burgesses, “* Will you have a library 
rate levied for providing a free library?” and to 
poll them on that question. The proposal was 
limited to a population of not less than 10,000 
within the municipal limits; but five years after- 
wards the number was reduced to 5,000. Se- 
condly, if the ratepayers decided in the affirma- 
tive, the rate was limited to one halfpenny in the 
pound; subsequently, by the Act of 1855, the 
limitation was raised to one penny in the pound, 
at which it now stands. Thirdly, the product of 
the rate was to be applied to the erection ‘or 
adaptation of buildings, together with contingent 
expenses, if any, for the site, and also for current 
charges of management and maintenance. 
Fourthly, town councils are empowered to borrow 
money on the security of the rates. 

Other legislation has followed, but the chief 
alterations are those mentioned, viz., to reduce 
the size of the towns to 5,000, and to permit a 
rate of one penny in the pound. 

To its honour be it said, Manchester was the 
first town to avail itself of the Act, and in his 
book Mr. Greenwood—himself a native of the 
district, and when a boy a borrower of the old 
Campfield Library—gives a good account of the 
establishment of the Manchester Free Library. 
The opening ceremony took place on the 2nd 
September, 1852, when a large number of people 
were present, and among other distinguished 
persons the late Earl of Shaftesbury, Charles 
Dickens, Thackeray, Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton (after- 
wards Lord Lytton), John Bright, the Bishop of 
Manchester, and others. During the first year of 
its working (1852-53) the library issued a total of 
138,312 volumes, viz., 61,080 in the reference 
department and 77,232 in the lending department, 
an average of 461 per day, showing how much it 
was appreciated. So great has been its growth, 
with the city, that now Manchester has six lending 
libraries and one reference library, which is per- 
manently domiciled at the old Town Hall. The 
total issue of volumes in 1883-4, the last- year of 
which Mr. Greenwood was able to obtain statistics 
for his book, was 1,320,393, being an average of 
3,700 issues per day. Every year the libraries 
seem to be more and more appreciated, as in the 
report issued in December, 1885, the committee 
state that during the thirty-three years the result 
of their labours had never been more striking than 
during the past year. One special feature of the 
Manchester Free Libraries is the boys’ reading- 
rooms, which were largely patronised at the opening 
of the last. 

In connection with the Rochdale Road Branch 
Free Library there was no formal ceremony, 
but as soon as the door was opened there 
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was a rush of juvenile readers and the room was 
soon well filled. 

Liverpool also possesses a very fine free library, 
together with art gallery, museum, etc. The issue 
of books is an average of more than 20,000 
weekly at the reference library and at the branches, 
while the attendance at the evening reading- 
rooms is also large. The attendance at the 
Walker Art Gallery and at the Museum has also 
been eminently satisfactory. Much of the success 
of the library and its sister buildings is due to the 
active interest which Sir James Allanson Picton, 
F.S.A., has for thirty-three years shown in them. 

But admirable as they are, the Birmingham 
chief library is perhaps finer still, probably the 
finest local provincial free library in the kingdom. 
It was seriously damaged by fire in the early days 
of 1879, but with great energy and public spirit 
over £14,000 was very speedily raised by public 
subscription for its restoration. Many valuable 
books, however, were destroyed, which rendered 
the conflagration not only a local but a national 
calamity. 

The new building is the finest of the kind, and 
probably the most conveniently arranged in the 
country. During the year 1883-4 there were close 
upon 80,000 issues of books in the reference 
library, nearly 276,000 issues in the central lending 
library, and in the branch lending libraries nearly 
298,000 volumes were borrowed during the year. A 
new feature at Birmingham has been the placing 
of a large number of juvenile books under the 
control of the School Board for the children 
attending their schools. 

Sheffield, Leeds, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Walsall, 
St. Helens, Burslem, and many other towns have 
also well-managed free libraries, and the issues in 
each and all are as satisfactory as in the cases 
quoted. In all these towns statistics show that 
the institutions are used most extensively and are 
genuinely and widely appreciated; further that 
they have had a decidedly beneficial effect on the 
people, and when once started the rate to support 
them is light and indeed trivial. At St. Helens 
it was but one farthing in the pound, while, as 
before pointed out, the maximum is limited by 
Act of Parliament to one penny in the pound. 

Yet notwithstanding this, the growth of free 
libraries is very slow. There are, no doubt, other 
objections besides that of expense—though that 
is the chief. There is the argument used by 
some classes that they do not see why they should 
be taxed for the benefit of other classes. There 
are those people who say that books are so cheap 
now that no one need be without them. There 
are the enemies of education and there are the 
folks who do not care for books and fail to see why 
other people should. There are the shareholders 
in subscription libraries, who fear that the move- 
ment will depreciate their property. This, how- 
ever, Mr. Greenwood shows is not the case, for 
he says it cannot be made too widely known that 
wherever free libraries have been established, they 
have always considerably benefited other libraries 
in the town. 

There is, however, we believe, yet another 
objection, of which Mr. Greenwood takes but 





little or no notice. We mean the feeling of 
resistance which animates many people against 
the ‘“‘new” system, which, it is said, overrules and 
subordinates private rights to the benefit of the 
multitude, and heavily taxes the few for the advan- 
tage of the many, whether lazy and thriftless or not. 
We shall hear a very great deal of this feeling 
expressed in different ways in the times that are 
to come. For the present we mention it, in pass- 
ing, as in our opinion a very decided influence 
against the establishment of free libraries. To 
give an instance, our good friend Midas says, 
**Why should I pay a sovereign a year for Tom, 
Dick, and Harry and their wives and children to 
read story-books, simply because Tom, Dick, and 
Harry at the municipal poll outvote me? The 
amount of their rate will be but sixpence a year— 
perhaps nothing; yet they will get all the benefit, 
for I have what books I care for at home. Why 
should I be ruled and taxed by them for their 
advantage ? It is pauperising the people.” 

There is this feeling, latent or expressed in 
various ways, and the promoters of free libraries 
and other social improvements must take account 
of it. The growth of free libraries is slow because 
it is also the growth of a new principle in English 
life—a principle of union among the ratepayers of 
a town or district for the common benefit in social 
as well as political or municipal matters, but with- 
out sacrificing individual independence. 

Private munificence may do much for this move- 
ment. To build and stock and start a free lib:ary 
would be but a small matter to many an opulent 
citizen, and the township would be mean indeed 
that refused the gift because of the trifling cost of 
maintaining it. In his book Mr. Greenwood 
shows what private benevolence has already done. 
The Brown Library at Liverpool, the Edward 
Pease Library at Darlington, the Nicholson 
Library at Leek, the Brunner Library at North- 
wich, the Harris Library and Museum at Preston, 
among others, are standing monuments of the 
immense and lasting benefits the wealthy can 
confer in this way upon their fellows at a com- 
paratively trifling cost. If others would but follow 
their example instead of spending money on 
effigies and memorials—often of no public utility, 
and often, too, forgotten—they would see that a 
free library would not only perpetuate a name far 
more effectually, but would be of real benefit to 
their fellows. It would certainly overcome many 
of the initial difficulties now blocking the way to 
the spread of these most valuable institutions. 

London is singularly destitute of free libraries. 
Except the British Museum and the Guildhall 
libraries, there is only one in the metropolitan 
area—the only one established under the 
Act—viz., the Wandsworth Free Library, which, 
moreover, was only opened in October, 188s. 
The only reasons we can assign for this singular 
absence of free libraries in the metropolis 
are, first and foremost, the cost—the expense 
of sites alone would, no doubt, be very large; 
then the great lack of municipal institutions and 
all the consequences—such as lack of public 
spirit—which must necessarily arise therefrom ; 
and, lastly, the absence of interest in such insti- 
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tutions displayed by public men. There is a fine 
field for benevolent enterprise in the establish- 
ment, or even the initiation, of free libraries in 
London. 

But when the initial difficulties are overcome, 
and the building is procured, and rows of books 
adorn the shelves, will the library be a success ? 
Much depends on the management, and very 
much upon the librarian. If he is hampered by the 
committee a great deal of his work will be ren- 
dered nugatory. Taken as a body, there is pro- 
bably no class of officials throughout the country 
so courteous and so kindly as are librarians, from 
the gentlemen of the British Museum Library 
downward. 

A good librarian should of course know much 
about books—not merely as a bookworm or as a 
book-collector, who can tell the value of an old 
and rare edition to a sixpence, but a man who is 
in sympathetic touch with the reading public, a 
book “taster,” who can tell the “tone” or influ- 
ence or character of a volume in a few minutes, 
and knows almost instinctively what will be likely 
to suit an applicant and what to recommend. Then 
he must be a good tactician, a good disciplinarian, 





orderly, of ready resource, and, by a knowledge of 
the second-hand market, able to save the com- 
mittee several pounds by careful purchasing. Last 
but not least, he must, we fear, be often willing to 
accept a small salary. On this and similar points 
Mr. Greenwood gives some valuable hints to 
library committees. 

And then when the library is established and in 
the full tide of success the question will be asked, 
as it is asked of so many useful institutions, ‘‘ Oh, 
why did we not have it before?” The enormous 
advantage and pure pleasure given to the public 
at a trifling cost will become strikingly manifest, 
and we will venture to say that probably some of 
those who have strenuously opposed the free 
library will learn to value it most. They will come 
to regard it as a veritable treasure-house of delight 
and gracious influence opened free to the people, 
and they will appreciate the refining and elevating 
efiects which must, almost insensibly perhaps, be 
exerted upon the people at large. Free libraries, 
we hope and believe, are destined to become very 
important factors in the improvement of our social 
life. 

F. M. HOLMES. 


THE TASSIE GEMS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. 


** Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill, 
That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will ; 
And cheaply circulates, thro’ distant climes, 
The fairest relics of the purest times.” 


HE above title and quotation headed an 
article in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” No. 451, 
October 25th, 1860. It was written by the 

nephew of William Tassie, the Rev. William 
Ilardy Vernon, himself no mean proficient in the 
art which he describes. Perhaps it did not excite 
much attention at the time at which it appeared. 
But since that time the reawakened interest in the 
Tassie Gems may render it worth while to take 
up the subject at the point where it is, in that 
article, laid aside. 

Towards the end, then, of the article we read, 
“Since 1840, when Mr. Tassie removed from 
Leicester Square to Kensington, this valuable 
collection has not been accessible to the public. 
For some time previous to Mr. William Tassie’s 
retirement, the taste for this branch of art had 
much declined; nor have there been, of late 
years, any encouraging symptoms of its revival. 
This is much to be regretted.” 

The writer of the words quoted above did not 
live to witness the revival of the taste, which in- 
deed first came to the knowledge of his executors 
after his passing away, and on the occasion of a 
partial sale of the ‘‘ Tassies,” which took place at 
his old vicarage, Wootton, in Bedfordshire, very 
rear John Bunyan’s home. 


| 
| 





In 1866 Miss Meteyard’s Life of Wedgwood 
appeared. In it there is some interesting mention 
of the elder Tassie, his works and mode of work- 
ing. He wasa rival to Wedgwood. ‘“ But then 
he was an admirable artist and an honourable 
man, ‘whom,’ as Wedgwood said, ‘it is a credit 
to emulate, although his seals are not so good as 
mine.’” A natural verdict! Yet the chief pur- 
chaser at the above-mentioned sale assured the 
present writer that ‘‘ Tassies ” were now preferred 
to Wedgwoods. 

Miss Meteyard continues: “In 1766 Tassie 
removed to London, and after conquering in- 
numerable difficulties he established a great fame 
for fine and perfect work; his cameos as well as 
intaglios cast in coloured pastes, white enamel, 
and sulphur, being eagerly sought for by artists 
and collectors. The best cabinets both here and 
on the Continent were opened to him; and his 
collection of imitated gems became at length 
extraordinary both for beauty, number, and variety. 
But Tassie’s most original works were his 
portraits in wax, which he afterwards moulded 
and cast in paste; many of the eminent person- 
ages of his time sat to him, and of these portraits 
a considerable number were copied by Wedg- 
wood.” 
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“The celebrated Thomas Walker of Manchester, 
at the request of Lord Dacre, sat to Tassie for his 
medallion likeness. His method Walker describes 
as follows: ‘He takes three sittings. The two 
first about an hour each: the third, not half an 
hour. If preferred, he can take two sittings in 
one day, if he have some hours betwixt to work at 
it by himself. During the sitting you may be 
occupied at almost what you will—eating, writing, 
etc., as he only needs a few minutes’ sitting at 
finishing particular parts.’” 

It was in 1881, however, that, the long-buried 
collection becoming accessible again to the 
public, the fact came to light that the Tassies had 
regained their popularity. From one cause or 
another the rage for them had, for a while, died 
out, and the ancient and exquisite art of gem-en- 
graving ceased to attract the attention of the 
general public and of art collectors, save a very 
few. 

Yet, at one time, the Tassies were entirely in 
vogue; and William Tassie, the nephew who suc- 
ceeded to his uncle’s business, as well as to his 
talent, used to have a sort of /evée at his studio in 
Leicester Square,* of artists, poets, and other 
lovers of the beautiful. The writer's father has often 
told him how Byron and Moore used to come 
there, as a lounge; and how, indeed, he himself 
cut a beautiful intaglio of the heads of Milton and 
of Byron, for each of which Murray gave the artist 

10. 

It is curious to note that William Tassie, who 
passed in Kensington the quiet remainder of a 
once famous life, predicted the return of the 
‘Tassie taste. In 1860 his executors read his 
directions concerning the very large collection of 
camei and intagli, representations of choice 
antiques, and reproductions of originals by mo- 
dern masters. I have the paper before me. 
“The taste,” he says, ‘‘has so completely gone, 
that a forced sale of them would bring very little ; 
indeed, they would be thrown away. So the best 
way is not to make the attempt. Zhe time might 
come when they would be of importance.” Hereupon 
William Tassie left by his will in 1860 a consider- 
able part of his and his uncle’s collection in the 
following manner:—‘‘ My uncle’s collection of 
original paste moulds, as well as my own, it is 
now fixed, shall be under the protection of the 
National Gallery of Scotland.” 

Accordingly, a presumably complete collection 
was lodged at the National Gallery of Scotland ; 
and the ‘‘ Tassie Room” there will be a lasting 
memorial of two famous Scotchmen. 

Another complete collection also exists. For 
James Tassie supplied in 1783 a complete collec- 
tion of his gems to the royal family of Russia, 
which collection was afterwards supplemented by 
his nephew William, who had largely added to his 
uncle’s cabinets. 

Here is a copy of the interesting application 
made in 1783 to the then royal family of England 
for leave to show the splendid collection which 
was to be shipped for Russia. It is taken from 
the yellow, stained document now before me of 
that date : 


* Now the Hotel Cavour! Sic transit—! 








“*J. Tassie, of Leicester Fields, has just completed a cabi 
net of Pastes, in imitation of Gems and Cameos, for He: 
Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, with an intention to 
represent the Origin, Progress, and Present State of Engrav- 
ing ; and no care, attention, expense, and external ornament 
has been spared that could make it worthy the patronage of 
the Great Princess who has been graciously pleased to order 
it, asa noble entertainment, and hitherto unique and useful 
study of that kind. 

‘* If it should be thought not unworthy of being shewn to 
their Majesties and the roval family, J. Tassie imagines it 
would be his duty, and at the same time that it is the greatest 
honour of which he can be ambitious, to convey it to the 
Queen's House for that purpose (if he can be permitted), 
before it is exhibited to the public. It is to be sent by the 
first vessel to St. Petersburgh, which will sail the beginning 
of the next month. 

“* Leicester Fields, 14th March, 1783.” 


But what are these Tassies ? some will ask in 
this degenerate age. (For a full account the 
reader is referred to the former “ Leisure Hour 
article.) Let the title of his now invaluable 
catalogue of 1791 (following a smaller one of 
1775) tell us. It was published after Tassie’s 
reputation was widely spread, and the first cabinets 
in Europe were open to his use. It is entitled, 
“* A Descriptive Catalogue of a General Collection 
of Ancient and Modern Gems, Cameos as well as 
Intaglios, taken from the most celebrated Cabinets 
in Europe, and Cast in’ Coloured Pastes, White 
Enamel, and Sulphur. By James Tassie. Written 
in English and French by Rudolph Eric Raspe.” 
The work is in two volumes, quarto, with many 
plates, and forms the most ample and the most 
valuable index known of this kind of art. 

James Tassie departed this life in 1799, at the 
age of sixty-four, and his collection then num- 
bered nearly twenty thousand. 

William Tassie, his nephew, as has been said, 
succeeded him. He was born in London in 1777. 
He added largely to the collection of gems made 
by his predecessor, and retired after a successful 
career. He passed away at 8, Upper Phillimore 
Place, Kensington, 26th October, 1860. 

He left, as we have seen, a full collection of 
the Tassies to the National Gallery of Scotland, 
together with a portrait by David Allen of James 
Tassie. But what became of the very large 
remainder of the gems and casts, camei and 
intagli, left by William Tassie ? 

The rest of the story might form a chapter in 
some work of fiction. 

Well does the writer’s boyhood remember the 
cabinets upon cabinets in the house of William 
Tassie at 8, Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington. 
The show-case also, with the seals, so many hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of drawers full, of which 
these were but specimens, and each a work of 
beautiful art, and each held so precious by the 
shrewd, kindly old Scotchman, who, himself an 
artist, was so keen an appreciator of art. The 
gift of one of these seals was a great favour, 
and one rarely bestowed. But of these, and of 
the exquisite camei, there were almost millions, 
stored in drawers from the light of day. 

Let me pause for a few personal recollection. 
of a good and, in his degree, great man. 

To his credit it must be said that he destroyed 
all the gems (collected by the indiscriminating 
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art-zeal of his uncle) from the antique which had 
to do with the licentious rites—a not small mone- 
tary sacrifice. 

He was a great patron of the needy, whether 
men of genius or simply men of want. He would 
scold a little, but always help. And a tear was 
ever close to the assumed sternness of his pale, 
kind, blue eye. 

Saunders, an artist now seemingly little remem- 
bered, was at one time a great man. The portrait 
of Jord Byron, which is the frontispiece to 
Murray’s large edition, is his. He was a genius 
in his way, with the eccentricities of genius. He 
would take £400 for a portrait, receive half in 
advance, paint half the picture, and leave it un- 
finished. He became blind. He found a kind 
friend in William Tassie. The great-nephews of 
that good man have now many relics of the once 
great artist, taken off his hands by his benefactor 
for love. 

Well does my boyhood remember hearing how 
my great-uncle helped a poor struggling, not- 
over-refined Scotch (artist ?). His dinner at Mr. 
Tassie’s table was an event (weekly) for him. 
One speech of his impressed my memory much. 
‘*Ye may gi’ me some more greens, Miss Vaarnon. 
I’m a beast at vegetables ! ” 

On one occasion he*thus related the varied 
results of a money-seeking cruise. 

‘*T went to Mr. So-and-So, and he keikit me 
doonstairs. I went to Mr. Tossie, and he gied 
me half-a-croon! What a deeference!” 

William Tassie once had a singular experience. 
The Boydell Gallery, Pall Mall, was put up for 
lottery: the galleryitself, with the pictures (subjects 
from Shakespeare), described as a £ 20,000 prize. 
A poor artist came to Mr. Tassie, and, bemoaning 
his folly in having taken a £1 share, asked him 
to take it off his hands. With many a kindly 
**befooling”’ him, Mr. Tassie did so—of course 
taking the chance with the risk. 

That itcket won the prize! A present was made 
to the poor artist, but the event must have been 
to him a bitter mortification. 

Whence came the name “ Tassie”? It has an 
Italian ring. Yet James Tassie was, it would 
seem, a Scotchman. Could he have been the 
descendant of some emigrant from the Land of 
Art? Who shall tell at this distant day ? 

How tender-hearted was this dear old man, as I 
knew him in Kensington, I myself going back- 
wards and forwards, day after day, in my art-life, 
for a while between Kensington and Marlborough 
House. He loved to feed the birds at the back 
of his house, which used to look out upon fields. 
But workmen came to build over the ground, and, 
unkindest cut of all, they shot his birds! 

Few, however, it may be, of his personal friends 
survive, to care for such slight reminiscences ; 
many, however, there are who, possessing ‘ Tas- 
sies,” will gladly learn what may yet be told of a 
famous man. 


It is time, however, to answer the question, 
what became of the very large remainder of his 
collection, left after the bequest to the Scottish 
National Gallery ? 








They passed into the possession of Mr. William 
Tassie’s nephew, of whom mention has been made. 
By this nephew’s will it was directed that the 
whole of the gems should be sold by auction. 
Very many cases were, accordingly, sent to 
Messrs. Christie’s. But some of the cabinets 
were in such a ruinous condition that they would 
scarcely have borne the moving, so some eighty or 
ninety drawers were left behind, to be sold with the 
furniture, etc., at the vicarage, Wootton, Bedford. 

Neither the testator nor his executors had any 
idea that, as predicted by William Tassie, the 
taste had revived for his beautiful works of art. 
Of them William Tassie writes (as above quoted) in 
his directions to his executors, ‘‘ The taste has 
so completely gone, that a forced sale of them 
would bring very little; indeed, they would be 
thrown away. Zhe time might come when they would 
be of importance.” 

lt is interesting to note how events proved 
this anticipation to be correct. 

The sale took place at Wootton, in the remarkable 
snowstorm of February, 1881. Scarcely any of the 
neighbouring gentry could be present, and, whether 
or no, it could only be expected that everything 
would be given away. However, a small band of 
dealers from London had (it appeared) heard of 
the opportunity, and were at the sale as bidders. 
The executors were quite pleased to find some # 80 
obtained for what they had expected would scarce 
bring f 10. 

But the taste for the Tasstes had revived, and these 
men knew it. For their bargain they received 


next day, from a well-known London dealer, 


£700. And this dealer himself, afterwards, at 
the Christie sale, owned to having made £2,000, 
and to having still left 400 of the large enamel 
portraits, value from / 2 2s. to £15 15s. (or more) 
each. A large case of these (worth over £1,000, 
as it afterwards appeared) had been sold at this 
sale for 30s. They had been gathered out of a 
lumber-room, and it was not known that they were 
of any value! 

The same collector came afterwards to York- 
shire, came to Somerset, came to Bristol, to 
visit the great-nephews of William Tassie, and to 
glean more of the gems if they might be had. 
Sufficient proof was all this that “‘the time had 
come when they would be of importance” ! 

A year was let pass in order that the gems 
might be catalogued and arranged, and then, in 
April, 1882, a two days’ sale of the splendid collec- 
tion took place at Christie’s. The former sale had 
got wind, and was noticed in an _ interesting 
article on Gems in the *‘ Art Journal.” It proveda 
good advertisement. But, on the other hand, 
the market was already somewhat stored with the 
proceeds of the first sale. Certain of the enamelled 
portraits brought high prices. Lord Mansfield, 
for instance, and Dr. John Hunter; Andrew 
Marvell, Admiral Lord Duncan, Robert Friend, 
Lord George Gordon. Of portraits in wax and 
composition, Erasmus, high relief, brought £8. 
David Garrick, as steward of the Stratford-on- 
Avon Jubilee, £113 10s. Admiraf Lord Nelson, 
signed and dated, £7 5s. A frame of nine of 
these heads brought / 42. 
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These particulars are given to show how 
entirely verified was the prediction of the artist. 
The time of revived interest came at last. 


Also because Tassie collectors and students of 
the Tassie room at the National Gallery of 
Scotland may value any details of matters con- 
cerning these works of art, the remembrance of 


which details will pass away with the life of this 
generation. 

All are now scattered throughout the kingdom, 
save those housed in the Scottish Gallery. And 
many may be possessors of these beautiful gems, 
to whom these discursive notes will bring the 
first hint of their value. 





THE UTILISATION OF WASTE. 


T is not too much to say that the waste of food 
which is going on around us on all sides 
would, if utilised, provide meals for a very 

large number of those now hungry, and unable 
very often to buy food. The efforts which have 
been commenced by one of the largest firms 
of refreshment contractors in London to buy the 
waste food from restaurants for the purpose of 
making into soups, and supplying these at prices 
within the reach of the very poorest, is one of the 
most worthy endeavours which has been made 
during the present generation, and all true friends 
of the poor will heartily wish success to the move- 
ment. Even in the homes of many of the working 
classes there is a deplorable amount of waste of 
scrap food, which is not utilised very often from 
sheer ignorance of how to set about doing it. 

There never has been a time when a more 

genuine desire has existed among the middle and 
upper classes to aid in some practical way their 
poorer brethren than is at present the case. 
Ladies have done much in giving gratuitous les- 
sons in cookery to working women, but there is 
much could yet be done in giving lessons on the 
using up of scrap food in the homes of the work- 
ing classes; and if some of the ladies, sincerely 
anxious to usefully employ their time, would make 
arrangements with a London City missionary or 
Scripture reader for a visit, on the part of the lady, 
to a house where a few of the neighbouring 
women could be called in, and there ‘‘ demon- 
strate” on the making of soups from waste food, 
etc., and give other lessons of a similar nature, 
much practical good would be accomplished. 

Scarcely a crust of bread, no matter how dry 

and stale, is wasted in Paris, and wonderful stories 
are told of the fabulous wealth of several Parisians 
made out of waste bread bought from the restau- 
rants, and picked up by the chzffonniers out of the 
gutter. This passes through various processes, 
and is resold to the restaurants for making soupe 
au pain or purée au crotiton. A large number of 
men, women, and children are engaged at the 
chief factories where this industry is carried on in 
piling and grating the merchandise as it comes 
out of the oven. The carbonised pieces and 
scrapings are pounded, sifted through silk sieves, 
and sold to the perfumers to make tooth-powder. 
Other parts go for the making of soups, as men- 
tioned above ; and the waste from this, again, goes 
for the feeding of rabbits and other domestic 


animals. As we have not yet had a bread-crumb 
factory established in our midst, amongst all the 
peculiar industries which are carried on, here is 
perhaps an opening for some man of enterprise. 
Sad to say, the supply of the raw material—waste 
bread—would more than meet his demands, how- 
ever large they might be. 

The sale of tinned fruits and meats has grown 
to an enormous extent in this country, and in 
some households the accumulation of old tin 
cans is a positive nuisance to the tidy housewife. 
These are capable of various uses, and the inge- 
nuity of our cousins across the Atlantic has long 
since come to the rescue and utilised these trouble- 
some waste articles. In America they are often 
made into bird-houses by being hung on trees, 
others have been mounted on a pole and used as 
fruit-gatherers. A prettier use, however, is to 
turn them into flower-pots, and this can be done 
in several ways. By being dipped into some ad- 
hesive liquid a bark of birch or other wood can 
be made to adhere to the tin; and if acorns or 
deal-apples are fastened round the top in the 
same way, and a hole knocked in the bottom, a 
very presentable flower-pot is the result. As 
hanging fern-pots, for greenhouses or conserva- 
tories, they are capable of being made to look 
quite attractive, and for rockeries they present a 
capital use. Coating with asphalte inside and 
out is suggested—inside to prevent rust, and out- 
side to make the bark stick to the tin. The 
utilisation of these old tins in other ways has not, 
up to the present, been very successful, although 
attempts are being made. The solder can be 
taken from them, but the melting up of the body 
has not yet been fully achieved. 

It is of course possible to carry this passion for 
utilisation of waste too far. A paragraph has 
recently appeared in some newspapers to the 
effect that a wealthy American wishes to obtain a 
divorce from his wife because the lady has got 
into the habit of bringing home large quantities of 
old iron, cast-off boots and shoes, hare-skins and 
rabbit-skins, which she obtains in some mys- 
terious manner without cash. Likewise she nearly 
fills his house with wooden paving-blocks, which 
he strongly suspects she annexes. Had this lady 
married a humble dealer in marine stores instead 
of a wealthy merchant she would have possibly 
found an affectionate and appreciative husband. 

I have scarcely yet referred to the utilisation of 
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mineral waste, and yet in the now widely-extended 
field of utilising matters hitherto regarded as 
worthless, the mineral wastes play an important 
part. Among these is tin dust, which is really 
the scum from the tin pot, but when separated 
from the waste is advantageously used for button- 
making, and for various other purposes. Pyrites, 
formerly a neglected mineral, is now made to 
yield sulphur. The waste of glass-furnaces is 
used again, by simple processes, serving a pur- 
pose in the manufacture of glass similar to that 
of rags in paper-making; broken bottles, on 
being remelted, make an inferior quality of glass, 
and can be made into a variety of useful and in- 
expensive articles—such as cheap jewellery and 
mantel ornaments. 

The slag resulting from the smelting of copper 
and other ores is being used in the States for the 
manufacture of table ware. The slag is melted at 
an intense heat, and then poured into vats of 
agitated water, afterwards remelted, and poured 
into moulds with an acid mixture, which causes the 
metal to flux with added materials. The result is 
said to be a metallic glass of considerable strength, 
which is moulded into bowls, tumblers, and other 
table articles. 

It is stated on very good authority that no less 
than 8,000,000 tons of slag are produced by the 
blast furnaces of Great Britain every year, and the 
space which would be occupied by this waste, 
were it placed all together, would be about twice 
the size of the Great Pyramid. The bulk of the 
iron is about one-sixth of the same space; but 
there is this great difference between iron and its 
refuse, that whilst the former is diffused and finds 
its way into every corner of the world, and is used 
for everything into which iron enters, from a 
small tack to the magnificent steamship, its com- 
panion and inevitable product —slag— has re- 
mained an unsightly heap, and a source of infinite 
trouble to those engaged in the iron trades. 

For many years the only use made of slag was 
in road-making, and the supply was so far in 
excess to the demand that the diminution of the 
slag heaps was infinitesimal. The construction of 
a breakwater at the mouth of the Tees, and an- 
other at the mouth of the harbour at Barrow-in- 
Furness, stand as lasting memorials of one of the 
uses which can be made of this mineral waste. 
The slag used for this purpose is taken away from 
the furnaces in blocks weighing three and a half 
tons each. Whilst in a molten state it is run intoa 
case, or iron box, placed upon a railway-waggon, 
and so, after it is sufficiently ‘‘set,” is removed 
to its destination on the same waggon, or bogie, 
to use the railway phrase. Slag castings, for 
paving, are also now produced under a number of 
patents for this purpose. For glass bottles con- 
siderable success has attended the efforts of one 
firm to use the slag for this purpose; and slag 
glass, owing to its toughness, is especially suit- 
able for manufacturing into tiles, cisterns, plates, 
pipes, slates, etc. Slag shingle, for making con- 
crete building-blocks, is another use. Slag sand 








is a further one, and in 1876 the first factory for 
this purpose was started in the north of England. 
Slag bricks is one of its chief uses at present, and 
for these there is a considerable demand. Mortar 
for building purposes is another method of utili- 
sation, simply achieved by grinding the slag sand 
with about six per cent. of slaked lime. Artificial 
stone, moulded into chimney-pieces, window- 
heads, and sills, wall-coping, and other orna- 
mental work for builders; and the last use which 
I shall mention is slag wool or silicate cotton, so 
called from its resemblance to cotton-wool. This 
is snow-white in colour, and is chiefly used for 
covering boilers or steam-pipes, and, being a 
non-conductor of heat, it is admirably adapted for 
these uses. 

Coal-slag has been for years another trouble- 
some waste. Now, however, this is being used 
for building purposes. The builders in Lyons, 
France, are credited with being the first to use 
the waste which surrounds every coal mine. They 
wished to find a cheap, durable, and healthy 
material for the construction of suburban houses, 
and coal-slag mixed with slaked lime, treated as 
concrete, was adopted. The mass hardened 
rapidly, and even after a few days the walls were 
firm enough to support the joist framings. The 
strength and fire-resisting properties of this new 
composition have been well tested, and one case 
is mentioned where a nitro-benzine factory built 
of this material near Lyons was burned down, 
the great heat even melting the machinery, and 
yet the walls built of coal-slag bricks were un- 
consumed—their surface having a glazed appear- 
ance, and they sustained without repair the ceiling 
and roof of the restored building. 

There are of course many departments of the 
utilisation of waste which have not been touched 
upon in this short series of papers now brought 
to aclose. An old writer has said that Nature is 
a rag merchant, who works up every shred and 
odds and ends into new creation, and there 
is much truth in this homely way of stating the 
fact. Looking at the ideal side of the question, 
we see ugly heaps which now surround iron works, 
glass and pottery works, and collieries, coming 
out in articles of great utility and in some cases 
of considerable beauty. The atmosphere of manu- 
facturing towns made purer and sweeter by the 
smoke being utilised before it reaches the top of 
the chimney-stack. Rivers, mill-dams, and 
village brooks relieved of the compounds which 
have hitherto turned some of them into open 
sewers, polluting the air with their pestiferous 
smells. Light coming out of darkness, beauty out 
of filth, utility out of apparently the most useless 
things. Nothing wasted in nature if man will 
exert himself, nothing wasted in the house, 
nothing wasted in manufacturing processes, 
everywhere and in everything, utility. This 
should be the lesson thoroughly inculcated in 
the minds of the young, and those older in years 
may learn a useful lesson. 

THOMAS GREENWOOD. 
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MONUMENT TO BURKE 


HE story of Australian exploration is for the 


most part of a tragic character. Great geo- 

graphical results have been achieved, but 
the price has been paid in great sacrifices. The 
records of success are saddened by many episodes 
of disaster and of death. 

The tale of heroism and suffering begins with 
Bass and Flinders, two young men who have left 
their names writ large upon the map for ever. 
They went out in 1795 with the second Governor 
of New South Wales, Bass as surgeon of the ship 
Reliance, tnd Flinders; as midshipman. The two 


AND WILLS IN MELBOURNE. 


were soon friends; they had an equal love of 
adventure, and the new circumstances in which 
they were placed fired their ardent imagination 
with the hope of discoveries that should benefit 
mankind, if not bring reputation to themselves. 
Never did enthusiasts set to work with more 
scanty material. With a little boat eight feet 
long, and a boy to help, they cleared Sydney 
Heads, and faced the unknown Southern Ocean, 
and mapped out a section of the Australian coast. 
They used to row or sail as far as they could in 
the day, and at night throw out a stone, which 
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served them as an anchor, and lie at these primi- 
tive moorings till daylight. Many were their 
narrow escapes by sea and shore. 

Once they were upset near the shore; their 
powder was wet, and they lost their supply of 
fresh water. On reaching land and righting the 
boat, a body of natives came down upon them, 
and as the savages were well armed and were 
hostile in their demeanour, it looked as if the 
defenceless party would be sacrificed. But after a 
hurried consultation Bass spread the powder out 
on the rocks to dry, and went off to a creek to 
fill the keg with fresh water; while Flinders, 
trading on the personal vanity of the blacks, and 
their love for hair-dressing, trimmed the beards 
of the chiefs with a pair of pocket-scissors. He 
had no lack of candidates. Long before he had 
finished his task, Bass had repacked the dry pow- 
der, had loaded the muskets, and the two friends 
with a rush regained their boat, leaving many 
would-be customers lamenting, and disappointing 
probably some would-be slayers. A few weeks 
afterwards a vessel called the Sydney Cove was 
wrecked in the unsurveyed Tasman seas, the 
escaping boats were thrown ashore in a storm 
near Cape Howe, and this very tribe massacred 
most of the crew. 

Ingenuity and boldness rescued the adventurers 
from one peril after another. As their exploits 
attracted attention, their friend Governor Hunter 
helped the discoverers to some small extent. 
Flinders had to sail with his vessel to Norfolk 
Island, but Bass obtained a whaleboat and a crew 
of six men, and with this aid he pushed boldly 
along the coast of what is now the colony of Vic- 
toria, discovered Corner Inlet and Western Port, 
and proved that Tasmania was an island, and not, 
as was then supposed, a part of the mainland. 
The separating strait rightly bears his name to 
this day. 

On the return of Flinders, Governer Hunter 
placed a small sloop, the Norfolk, at the service 
of the friends, and with it they surveyed the entire 
coast of ‘Tasmania, Flinders preparing the charts. 
Their discoveries were numerous, the River Tamar 
being among them. This, alas! was the last 
joint expedition of the gallant comrades! Bass 
was tempted to join in some trading speculation 
to South America, and unhappily his vessel was 
confiscated by the Spaniards for a breach of the 
customs laws. Bass was sent as a prisoner to 
work in the silver mines, and was never heard of 
more. Well can it be imagined that many a hope, 
many a bright career, many a noble aspiration, 
have perished in those living tombs, but surely 
they never closed over a bolder or more unhappy 
victim than Bass. 

Flinders for a time continued his successful 
career. He visited England, and was raised to 
the rank of lieutenant, and he was authorised to 
proceed with his surveys in a vessel called the 
Investigator. A passport was obtained for him 
from the French Government, exempting him 
from capture during the time of war. At the 
same time, however, the French Government sent 
out an expedition under M. Baudin. With cha- 
racteristic energy, Flinders did his work in advance 











of his French rival, who was driven by scurvy to 
Sydney. Flinders was returning home when the 
state of his rotten vessel forced him to put into 
the Mauritius, which then belonged to France. 
Here, despite his passport, his ship was seized, 
and he was thrown into prison. M. Baudin called 
at the Mauritius soon afterwards, and he is accused 
by history of a great treachery. Certainly there 
is much that charity finds it difficult to explain in 
M. Baudin’s conduct. It is written that he copied 
the charts and papers of the prisoner. This 
seems to be an incredible meanness; but it is 
certain that he connived at the detention, and 
that on his return to France he published a work 
anticipating all that Flinders could say, ignoring 
the labours of the prisoner, and representing him- 
self as the great Australian discoverer of the day. 

More than six years elapsed before Flinders was 
released, and upon reaching England he found 
that the discoveries he intended to announce had 
been given to the world, and that the public was 
familiar with them. Exposure, hardships, and, 
above all, the long weary years in the French 
prison, had all told upon him. He set to work to 
bring out his book and his charts, and just 
managed to complete his task, but sank imme- 
diately afterwards. It is a mournful chapter. But 
the fame of Flinders survives, and is growing. 
In Australian annals no name is more justly 
honoured. 

Very soon the colonists began to. push inland 
from their settlements on the coast, feeling their 
way, and gradually becoming acquainted with the 
novel features of their new abode. ‘There was 
great joy when, after many endeavours, a Sydney 
party discovered a pass through the extraordinary 
precipices of the Blue Mountains, which had leng 
hemmed in the infant colony. ‘The adventures of 
Oxley, who thought that he was stopped by an 
inland sea, of Sturt, who nearly perished in the 
Central Desert, and of Mitchell, who opened up 
the Western District of Victoria, are also full of 
interest, 

One of the first efforts to reach the centre of 
the continent was made by Edward John Eyre, 
in after days Governor of Jamaica. He left Ade- 
laide in 1840, his party consisting of five Euro- 
peans and three natives, with thirteen horses. But 
the year was one of drought. ‘The great marsh, 
now called Lake Torrens, wasa sheet of glittering 
salt. ‘The horses broke through the crust, and a 
hideous and tenacious black mud oozed out. 
Advance on this line was impossible, and upon 
taking a more westerly route the explorer was 
stopped by the still larger marsh now called Lake 
Eyre, which was also a deceptive sheet of salt. 
Disappointed, Eyre returned to the head of 
Spencer’s Gulf, and decided to make a dash at 
Western Australia, following the line of the cliffs 
in order to intercept any rivers. Alas! there were 
none to intercept! The party had to depend for 
subsistence upon the chance of finding water- 
holes not dried up, and the little clay pans formed 
by the aborigines, and called native wells. 

At an early stage Eyre sent all his party back, 
except his overseer Baxter, his black boy Wylie, 
and two natives. The farther he went the more 
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sterile the country became, and the worse was his 
position. The burning sand suffocated the tra- 
vellers, and day after day passed without water. 
Most of the horses died. Eyre was watching the 
remnant feeding on some scanty vegetation one 
night, and was musing on his gloomy prospects, 
when he heard a musket-shot. The two natives 
had murdered the overseer, decamped with the 
stores, and left Eyre and his boy Wylie to their 
fate! The night was dark, and Eyre gives a vivid 
description of his feelings as he sat in the gloom 
by the side of the corpse of his friend, expecting 
every moment that the treacherous blacks would 
use their muskets upon him and Wylie. He could 


SILVER-STEMMED EUCALYPTS. 


not bury the body, for the ground was hard rock, 


and he had no tools. Day after day he plodded 
on. Had Wylie deserted him he must have 
perished, for in the boy’s quickness in detecting 
traces of the natives and indications of their 
“wells” lay the only chance of safety. At last, 
when nearly exhausted, Eyre saw two boats at sea. 
They belonged to a French whaler. Eyre was 
taken on board, was well fed, was supplied with 
stores and ammunition, and after a rest of eleven 
days he and Wylie continued their journey, and, 
the country improving, they reached King George’s 
Sound in safety. 

Thirty years after this journey was made it was 
repeated from the opposite side by Mr. John 


Forrest, a fine young West Australian explorer, 
who with a small party passed over it with but 
little inconvenience or difficulty. Mr. Forrest 
again and again camped on Eyre’s old camping- 


— ground, which 
he recognised at 
once, and which seemed to have 
remained undisturbed from the 

time Eyre and Wylie left it. 
Next comes the tale of the 
explorer over whose fate a veil 
of mystery and romance has 
fallen. In 1844 Ludwig Leich- 
ardt was an eager young German botanist. 
He set his heart upon exploration. His first 
trip was most successful, starting from 
Sydney, he made his way to the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and discovered many of the fine rivers 
of Northern Queensland. So much enthusiasm 
was occasioned by these revelations of a grand 
country in tropical Australia that the Sydney 
people subscribed £1,500 for Leichardt, and the 
Government presented him with £1,000. After a 
short trip of seven months in the Queensland 
bush, Leichardt organised an expedition to cross 
Australia from west to east—a feat which no man 
has yet performed, though explorers from the west 
have met the tracks of those coming from the 


as, 
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east. His party consisted of H. Classen, six 
white men, and two blacks, with cattle and sheep. 
His last letter, which was dated from McPherson’s 
station, Cogoon, April 3rd, 1848, concluded in the 
following words: ‘‘ Seeing how much I have been 
favoured in my present progress, I am full of 
hopes that our Almighty Protector will allow me 
to bring my darling scheme to a successful ter- 
mination.” 

The hope was not realised. He has been 
tracked to the banks of the Flinders, in Northern 
Australia, but his fate is unknown. The dis- 
appearance of his party has been absolute, and 
the Australian imagination has dwelt long, 
anxiously, and lovingly upon the mystery. No 
theory has been so wild but that it has found some 
eager adherents; every straw of hope has been 
grasped at. Expedition after expedition has sallied 
forth to rescue the living or to bury the dead, but 
all in vain ; the tales have proved false, and slowly 
hope has faded away. 

The explanation now generally accepted is that 
the party was surprised in low country by some 
tropical flood, in which all perished. A capital 
bushman, Leichardt was not likely to starve. And 
if he had died from thirst, or if he had been mur- 
dered by the natives, some of his animals would 
probably have escaped, or some weapon or some 
piece of their equipment would have been found, 
and would have furnished a clue to the mystery. 
But the earth gives no more trace of him than the 
deep sea of a vessel that has foundered or the air 
of a bird that has passed by. 

The Kennedy disaster was on a large scale. 
Edmund Kennedy had explored the course of the 
Barcoo with success, and in 1838 he was landed 
with twelve men at Rockingham Bay to strike 
across country to a schooner at Cape York. The 
dense jungle of the tropical bush and the vast 
swamps checked their progress. He left eight 
men at Weymouth Bay, and proceeded with three 
men and a black boy, Jacky, on his journey to 
the schooner. The blacks were numerous and 
hostile, and the bush gave them shelter. Kennedy 
was speared by an unseen hand and died in the 
arms of Jacky. The three men were never heard 
of, and only two of the other party of eight 
escaped. Jacky, however, turned up at the 
schooner with the papers confided to his care, a 
living skeleton. He is one of the many instances 
of the fidelity of the Australian black when once 
he has become attached to his master. 

The rush to the gold-fields checked exploration 
for a time. All thoughts were directed to the 
auriferous treasure. But after the new popula- 
tion had settled down somewhat a strong desire 
manifested itself to discover the secret of the con- 
tinent. The South Australian Government offered 
a reward of two thousand pounds to the first per- 
son who should cross the continent from south to 
north, and the intrepid John McDouall Stuart was 
soon in the field to earn the money and to secure 
the fame. Stuart had been one of the officers in 
Sturt’s last party, and he had discovered for South 
Australian employers a fine belt of pastoral terri- 
tory beyond the salt lakes that had discomfited 
Fyre. In Victoria the public subscribed a large 





sum of money, which the Government doubled. 
The Government also sent for camels, at a great 
expense, and the Royal Society appointed a com- 
mittee to organise the expedition. The command 
was given to Robert O’Hara Burke; Landells, 
who had brought over the camels, was second ; 
and a young man from the Melbourne Observa- 
tory, W. J. Wills, was placed in charge of the 
instruments. The dash and energy of O’Hara 
Burke and the talent and Christian fortitude 
shown by Wills have endeared the memory of 
both these leaders to the country; but the ad- 
mission must be reluctantly made that the tragic 
issue was due to Burke’s unfitness for the com- 
mand. He was no bushman, and was too eager 
and impulsive for a leader. As a second in com- 
mand he would have been invaluable; as a chief 
he was overweighted. 

The expedition left Melbourne August zoth, 
1860. Burke’s orders were to take his stores up 
to Cooper’s Creek, and, when he had established 
his depét there, to start for Carpentaria. On the 
way up Burke quarrelled with Landells, who 
resigned, Wills taking his place. At the same 
time Burke met with a man named Wright, who 
struck his fancy, and this stranger, utterly un- 
qualified for the post, was placed in an important 
command. Burke left the bulk of the stores and 
most of the party on the Darling in charge of 
Wright, who was to bring them on with all possi- 
ble speed, while the leader made a forced march 
with alight party to Cooper’s Creek. Days passed 
without Wright’s appearing ; and, instead of re- 
turning to hasten up his stores, Burke, with 
characteristic boldness, resolved to make a dash 
for Carpentaria. He divided his party and his 
stores, leaving Brahe and three men at the creek 
to wait for Wright, and started with Wills, King, 
and Gray, on December 16th, with six camels and 
a horse. 

The party made a rapid journey through fair 
and good country. Box forests and well-grassed 
plains—a good squatting country—were traversed, 
and finally the explorers struck a fine stream, the 
Concherry, running to the north, whose banks 
were clothed with palms and tropical vegetation. 
They were greatly pleased, for they knew they 
had but to follow this river to reach the northern 
sea. But the camels broke down. Leaving them 
in charge of Gray and King, the leaders proceeded 
on foot, and came with exultation to an inlet of 
the great Northern Gulf. 

Their task was done; they could turn back. 
But this was their last moment of joy, troubles 
thickening afterwards to the end. Their rapid 
travelling over broken country under a tropical 
sun, with scanty rations, began to tell upon all. 
There was no time for rest nor for hunting. The 
party must push on and on to reach the depét 
where food awaited them. Gray complained of a 
failure of all his powers, and in particular of an 
inability to use his legs. It was thought he was 
shamming, and he was punished and hurried on; 
but soon afterwards he laid down and died, and 
the same symptoms attacked them all, Burke bit- 
terly regretting his severity. They began to kill 
their camels, and, scarcely sustained by this food, 
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they pushed on, their pace dwindling to a crawl, 
and then to a totter. On April 21st they came in 
sight of the depdt, and a grateful ‘‘ Thank God!” 
burst from their lips. They fired a gun. It was 
not answered, and they found the place deserted. 
Wright, with the stores, had never reached the 
creek, and Brahe, seeing week after week elapse, 
had fallen back to ascertain what was the matter 
in his rear, leaving half of his remaining provisions 
for Burke and Wills. 

When the three travellers entered the desolate 
depot they gazed round in dismay, and Burke 
threw himself on the ground to conceal his feel- 
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ings—they had expected safety, and they were 
confronted by death. But a tree marked “ Dig” 
caught their eyes, and they came upon the buried 
provisions. A rest for a couple of days was in- 
dispensable. And then Burke came to the decision 
not to strike for the Darling, as Wills desired, but 
to make for a pioneer cattle-station at Mount 
Hopeless, on the South Australian border. This 
was a fatal choice, the camp being a few miles 
away. Thesame day Brahe, who had met Wright, 
rode back to the depét. By one of those fatalities 
which mark the expedition, Burke had buried his 
despatches in the cache, and had taken some pains 
to restore it to its original condition, and so Brahe 
thought it had not been disturbed. It was clear 
that some disaster had happened to Burke. But 
Wright, who was in command of the stores, de- 
cided to fall back on the Darling to report matters 


to the committee. Thus were Burke and Wills 
abandoned. Wright and Brahe, when at the 
depét, were within two hours’ journey of the 
perishing leaders. Growing weaker and weaker, 
the forlorn and deserted trio struggled on. The 
country became worse and worse. They struck 
the wretched desert where Sturt suffered so 
severely. Water failed there, and all vegetation 
disappeared, and all hope of food from the country. 
Their torn and rotten clothing dropped from their 
backs. They killed their last camel. In despair 
they walked back to Cooper’s Creek, on the chance 
of finding the natives—just at the moment when 
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another day would have rewarded them with the 
sight of Mount Hopeless on the horizon. 

When they regained the creek their provisions 
were gone. The blacks showed the haplessmen how 
to gather the little black seeds of a grass called the 
nardoo, on which they mostlvlivedthemselves. The 
white men hoped that it would support them, but 
could only starve upon it. An effort was made 
to reach the depot to see if relief had arrived, but 
the strength of Burke and of Wills gave out. 
Wills was the first to sink. As he could travel no 
farther, Burke and King left him in a native hut 
with nardoo seed and water by his side, while 
they sought assistance from the blacks, who had 
given Wills a meal of fish a few days before. 
When King returned a few days later with three 
crows which he had shot, the pure and gentle 
spirit of Wills had taken its flight. Burke had 
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only tottered afew miles from the hut. He laid 
down to die, asking King to place his pistol in 
his hand, and not to bury him. The strong man 
had become as a child. He sent many messages 
to friends. Then he was silent; and the early 
morn saw the earthly end of a generous, ardent, 
manly leader, whose faults were of the head and 
are forgotten, while his virtues were of the heart 
and endear his memory. 

King made his way to the natives, with whom 
he lived many months, until he was rescued. 
The Government granted him a substantial pen- 
sion. A married sister devoted herself to his 
care. But those who looked upon his face saw 
his fate there. Thirst, hunger, and privation had 
smitten him too severely, and very soon he also fell 
asleep. 

Great energy was shown in sending expeditions 
to the relief of Burke and Wills, when Wright 
returned to the Darling without them. One 
party under M‘Kinlay started from Adelaide, 
another under Walker from Queensland; Lands- 
borough led a third, which was landed at the Gulf 
of Carpentaria to reach Melbourne, and Howitt 
proceeded from Melbourne zé Cooper's Creek. 
The knowledge these expeditions gave of the 
country was great, and when McDouall Stuart, in 
1862, crossed the continent, interest in explora- 
tion lapsed. Ten years afterwards a series of 
efforts were made by Giles, Gosse, Lewis Forrest 
and Colonel Warburton, to cross from South 
Australia to the western seaboard. Forrest pushed 
his way through from the west, and Warburton 
from the east. This latter party had a terrible 
battle for life, and without the camels, and with- 
out an intelligent black fellow who hunted for the 
native clay-pans, all must have perished. The 
men abandoned everything, even their clothing, 


>? 


down to shirts and trousers; and Warburton 
arrived, strapped to a camel’s back, rapidly sink- 
ing from exhaustion 


GRASS TREE. 


Still there are vast territories in Australia un- 
trodden by the foot of the white man, but the 
task of filling up the blanks is now left to the 
pioneer settler. One squatter pushes out beyond 
another, as the coral insect builds on its pre- 
decessor’s cell. Without any stir a district that 
was once in the desert is occupied, and then 
the blocks beyond are attached. The process is 
sure, though without sensation.* 


GLEANINGS FROM THE OLD STORYTELLERS. 


‘orer asanm re %? 
ADAPTED FROM THE EARLY ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE “‘GESTA ROMANORUM. 


BY G. LATHOM BROWNE. 


X.—THE PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


HERE was an emperor in Rome named Dol- 
phinus, who had a fair daughter, whom he 
greatly loved. Once upon a time, as he 

hunted in a forest, he was sundered from his 
attendants, who for a whole day sought for him in 
vain. On and on did he wander, till at nightfall 
he saw a goodly cottage, whither he rode apace 
and knocked loudly at the gate. Anon the man 
who dwelt there came and opened the gate, and 
asked him why he knocked so loud, and what he 
wanted. 

“Sir,” said the wanderer, “it is night, as ye 

see, and I have lost my way; give me, I pray 
thee, a lodging.” 

“Sir knight,” replied the man, who did not 

recognise the emperor, “I am the emperor's 


forester that dwell here, gladly will I give thee a 


| lodging, and venison of the forest to eat.” 


Then the emperor got down from his horse and 
went into the cottage, well pleased at his escape 
and the kind manner in which he was received. 
When he sat down to supper the forester served 
him with much respect, but he wist not that it was 
the emperor, and Dolphinus took care not to let 
him know who he was. Supper over, the wearied 
emperor sought the bed, prayed for him, and soon 
fell fast asleep. Whilst, however, he slept, he 
dreamt that he heard a voice say thrice, ‘* Zake, 
Take, Take.’ Waking from his dream, and recol- 





* From “ Australian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil.” By 
Howard Willoughby. An_ attractive volume, abounding with informa- 
tion, just published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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lecting the words, ‘‘ What may this be?” said 
he to himself; *‘ what mean these words ? What 
shall I sake ?” and thinking of it, he fell asleep 
again. Then as he slept he thought he heard 
another voice cry, “ Field, Field, Field.” He 
awoke, and was greatly troubled. ‘‘ What mean 
these warnings?” he said within himself, “first I 
hear thrice, ‘ Zeke,’ and I took not; and now, 
thrice, * Vie/d;’ what shall I yzeld?” And thinking 
on the words he soon fell asleep again, and heard 
a voice cry thrice, ‘‘ Fie! Flee! Flee! for this 
night is born a child that shall be emperor when 
thou art dead.” 

Wakened out of his sleep by the third warning, 
and much troubled at it, he arose early, and called 
the forester to him. ‘‘ Friend,” said he, ‘‘ dost 
know of any child being born here this night; 
pray tell me ?” 

“Yea, sir knight,” replied the forester, ‘this 
night my wife had a child born.” 

Then the emperor bade the child be brought to 
him, and when he saw it he took good heed to a 
mark on its forehead, and said to the forester, 

‘“* Knowest thou me—knowest thou what I am?’ 

“‘ Nay, sir,” replied the forester, “‘ I never saw 
thee before this time; but thou seemest to be a 
gentleman.” 

“*T am thy lord, the emperor; for in that thou 
hast lodged and fed me, I give thee thanks.” 

When the forester heard this, he fell at his feet 
and asked mercy if he had offended his lord. 

“* Nay, nay, fear not; but thy son, who was born 
this night, I will take and bring up; and to- 
morrow, at this hour, I will send messengers for 
the child.” 

‘“* My lord,” said the forester, “ it is not seemly 
that so great a lord should nourish the child of 
thy servant. Nevertheless, thy word be fulfilled, 
and when the messengers come I will give the 
child to them.” 

Then the emperor mounted his horse, and, 
guided by the forester, made his way out of the 
forest and came to his palace. On the morrow 
he called his servants to him. 

“Sirs,” he said, “go quickly to the forest in 
which my forester dwells, in whose house I lay 
last night, and take the son that was born to him 
in the past night, and kill him, and cast his body 
to the dogs, and bring his heart hither to me. 
Do this on pain of death.” 

Then the emperor's attendants hied them to the 
forester’s house, who gave them the child, much 
grieved to part with him, yet pleased with the idea 
of his being brought up by his lord the emperor. 
The men took away the child. But when they 
were talking among themselves how they might 
do the emperor’s behest, the child smiled upon 
them; and one of them, as he looked upon its 
innocent face, was stirred to pity. 

‘“‘Friends, friends,” said he to his fellows, 
“listen to my advice. If we kill this little inno- 
cent we shall sin against God. See, here is a young 
boar pig; let us kill it and take its heart to our 
lord, and tell him it is the child’s heart, and let 
us not shed the babe’s blood.” 

“This is good advice,” replied the men; “ but 
tell us what shall we do with the child ?” 











“‘Wrap it carefully in clothes,” said he, “and 
put it in the hollow of some tree, and leave it 
there ; and God, whom no man may deceive, shall 
deliver the child from death and save it.” 

They did as he counselled—wrapped the child 
warmly in clothes, put it into the hollow of a tree, 
killed the young boar, and brought its heart to the 
emperor. 

“‘Men,” said the emperor, “‘have ye fulfilled 
my bidding ?” 

“Yea, my lord,” they replied; ‘‘ we have slain 
the child, and here”—showing the young boar’s 
heart—“‘ is its heart.” 

Believing that it was the child’s heart, the 
emperor took it and cast it into the fire, and as it 
burnt he said, 

‘“‘Here is the heart of him that was to reign 
after me. See what dreams are—nothing but 
vanity and foolishness.” 

On the second day after the babe was put into 
the hollow of the tree an earl came a-hunting in 
that forest, and as his hounds pursued a hind they 
came to the foot of the tree where the child was; 
and, smelling the savour of its flesh, they halted, 
and would not run farther. The ear! saw this, 
and marvelled greatly. Sticking the spurs into 
his horse, he rode up to the tree, looked into the 
hole, and saw the child. Right glad was he, for 
he had no children; so he took it in his arms, 
and when he arrived at his castle, 

“Wife,” said he, “I bring you glad tidings. 
To-day I have found in the forest a marvellously 
fair child, in a hole of a tree. We have no 
children; pretend, then, that thou hast had a 
child and nourish this foundling.” 

** My lord,” replied his wife, ‘‘ thy will be ful- 
filled.” 

So she took the child and brought it carefully 
up, and the common rumour in the country was 
that she had a fair child, at which all their friends 
rejoiced. So the child grew, and was loved by 
all, and especially by the earl and his wife. : 

And when it was sixteen years of age it hap- 
pened that the emperor made a great feast, to 
which the earl was called with other nobles. 
Thither then he went, attended by the child as his 
esquire, who stood at the table by him and served 
him courteously. Looking earnestly at the child, 
the emperor saw in his forehead the mark that he 
had seen on the forester’s child, and was angered 
and affrighted. 

‘** My lord,” said he to the earl, “‘ whose son is 
this ?” 

‘It is my son,” replied the earl. 

“*Come, come!” replied the emperor; “ by the 
faith that thou hast pledged to me, tell me the 
truth.” 

Then the earl told him how he had found the 
child in the forest many years before, and had 
brought it to be nourished by his countess. So the 
emperor called for the servants whom he had sent 
to kill the child and privily constrained them by 
their oaths to tell the truth. The men, trembling, 
told him how they had hidden the babe in the 
tree hollow and brought him the young boar’s 
heart. Bidding them tell no man, the emperor 
said to the earl, when the guests had departed, 
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“T like this youth well; he shall stay with me 
and be one of my esquires.” 

And the youth was left with the emperor, and 
became a favourite in his court. 

Now at this time the empress and her fair 
daughter were staying in a far-off country, so 
after a little: space the emperor called the youth 
to him. 

“Dear boy,” said he, ‘I will send thee with 
letters to the empress.” 

‘“*My lord,” replied the youth, ‘‘I am ready to 
obey thee and to do thy will in all things.” 

Then the emperor wrote a letter to the empress, 
in which he said, ‘‘ As soon as thou hast read this 
letter, on pain of death, cause the youth who 
brings it to be dragged at the horse’s tail, and 
afterwards hanged on a gallows.” If this were not 
done he would condemn her to a foul death. 
Then he sealed the letters and gave them to the 
youth and bade him “ make ready and ride fast.” 

Putting the letters in a box, away rode the 
youth at a great pace for the space of three days 
till he came to the castle of a knight and asked 
hospitality, which the knight, seeing him to be 
fair and seemly, readily granted. Wearied with 
his fast ride, the youth sat down upon a bench, 
and as he rested fell asleep. Whilst he slept, the 
knight, seeing the - little box, out of curiosity 
opened it, and found the emperor's letters and 
carefully opened them without injuring the seal. 
When he read how that the youth was to be put 
to death, the knight was sore troubled. 

** Alas,” he said to himself, “‘ this were a great 
sin to do so comely a youth to death, it shall not 
be so.” 

Then the good knight did away with the writing 
and wrote instead these words : 

“Dame, I charge thee on pain of death, that 
thou take this youth and receive him that bringeth 
the letters kindly, and let him wed our daughter 
as soon as he cometh, without further delay, and 
when the marriage has been solemnised keep him 
with thee in all honour and let him Le in my stead 
until I come.” 

Soon after the youth awoke, and after he had 
refreshed him the good knight let him go; and 
on the third day after the youth arrived at the 
palace of the empress with the letters, and salut- 
ing her in the emperor’s name, handed them to 
her. When she had read them the empress, 
right well pleased with the grace and comeliness 
of the youth, sent out messengers to invite ‘all 
manner of people, high and low, to the:wedding 
of her daughter. When the day for the marriage 
arrived, with much pomp and feasting the wedding 
was celebrated, and the youth held the place of 
the emperor as the letter ordered. Right wisely 
did he act in all matters, and was much loved 
and worshipped by the people. 

Not long after the emperor came to the country 
where the empress lived, and she went out to 
meet him with her daughter and the youth anda 
multitude of people. When, however, the emperor 
saw his wife led by the youth, 

““Oh, thou wicked woman,” cried he. “ Why 
hast thou not fulfilled my bidding? Surely thou 
shalt die.” 





““My lord and master,” replied the empress, 
“‘T have fulfilled all that thou didst write to me.” 

“That is false,” sternly replied the emperor, 
“for in my letters I charged thee that thou 
shouldst put that youth to a horrible death.” 

“My lord and master,” replied she, ‘“‘ saving 
your grace and reverence, you wrote to me that I 
should give him our daughter to wife upon pain 
of death. My lord, see thy letters.” 

When the emperor read the letters and found it 
written therein as the empress had said, he mar- 
velled greatly. 

“* Lady,” said he, “‘ hast thou in truth given him 
our daughter to be his wife ?” 

“Yea, my lord, and with much solemnity.” 

“Oh, good Lord,” cried the conscience-s tricken 
emperor, “it is a foolish thing to stan< against 
Thee and Thy will. Thy will be done, O Lord.” 

Then, kissing the youth, he received him into 
his royal favour, and at his death the youth 
reigned in his stead, as the voices of the night 
prophesied. 


THE MORAL. 


Two applications are added of the incidents of 
this tale. The first of these likens the emperor to 
Herod, the forester to Joseph, and the magi to 
the messengers who returned not to tell Herod, 
who would have slain the child Jesus. The pre- 
servation of the child by the good earl may be 
likened to the flight into Egypt, of which Joseph 
was warned by the angel. The second applica- 
tion, which professes to explain the voices heard in 
the night, whilst taking the flight into Egypt as its 
leading illustration, is too strained to be now 
generally appreciable or useful. 


This tale is like many others, of Eastern origin, 
and is told in the Golden Legend under the Life 
of Pope Pelagian. In the Latin edition it is 
assigned to an Emperor Conrad, the forester 
becomes a Count Leopold, and a priest impelled 
by curiosity opens the letter which had been 
enclosed in a purse that hung loosely at the 
youth’s girdle. In the application appended to 
this version, *‘ The emperor is the Almighty, who 
drove our first parents out of paradise, and the child 
is the Saviour, whom many persecute; the squires 
represent the divine power and grace operating on 
the heart. The tree in which the child is placed is 
the church, and the eari that preserved it any good 
prelate. The slain boar is our carnal affections, 
which ought to be destroyed, and the emperor's 
letter every evil imagination which possesses the 
heart. The priest who preserved the youth 
means any discreet minister who, by the means 
of God’s Holy Word, mollifies the asperities of 
the human soul and betroths it to heaven.” 
Swan’s Translation, vol. 1, Tale 20. Ina volume 
of poems entitled ‘ Pocula Catalia,” published in 
1640, that of ‘ Fortune’s Tennis Ball” is founded 
on this tale. 


XI.—A RACE FOR A WIFE, 


THERE was a wise emperor in Rome, named Pom- 
pey, who had a fair daughter, Aglae, who had two 
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virtues passing those of all other women. She 
was fair in feature and pleasant to the eyes of men, 
and she was so swift of foot that no man in Rome 
could outrun her in a race. The emperor, greatly 
pleased at this, made a proclamation that if any 
man could reach the goal before his daughter he 
should have her to wife with much riches, but that 
if she came first to the goal the man should lose 
his head. Many a duke, a baron, and a knight of 
the empire, on hearing of the proclamation, came 
to Rome and offered to race with the maiden. One 
after another they ran with her, but she outran 
them all, and so they were executed. 

There'was at that time in Rome a man of low 
birth and little means, but wherewithal wise and 
crafty. 

“Tam poor,” thought he, “and of no gentle 
blood, but the proclamation says, ‘If any man by 
any device can outrun the maiden in a race he 
shall wed her, and be promoted to great riches.’ 
If, therefore, by any device I might overcome her, 
not only should I be promoted but I might be able 
to help my kinsmen.” 

He had made for him, therefore, three devices. 
A garland of red roses, royally arrayed, a silken 
girdle, exquisitely worked, and a purse of silk, 
embroidered with precious stones, and in it a ball 
of three colours, on which was written this sen- 
tence, ‘‘ He that playeth with me shall never cloy 
of playing.” These three he concealed in the 
bosom of his mantle, and going to the gate of the 
palace, called on the maiden to come and race 
with him. 

“Come, fair damsel, I am ready to run with 
thee, and to abide the law if I fail.” 

When the emperor was told how the man stood 
at the palace gate and demanded the trial, he 
ordered his daughter to run with him. 

“Run with that fellow!” said the maiden, as 
she saw him from her window. ‘ Many dukes 
and counts have I raced with and overcome them, 
and shall I run with such a wretch as this? Still, 
my father’s law must be obeyed.” 

So she girded herself for the race, and soon 
after that they had started, the maiden got ahead 
of the poor man. Then the wily fellow pulled 
out the garland of roses and threw it before her 
feet. The maiden glanced at it and then stooped 
and took it up, and put it on her head ; and whilst 
she fitted it there, as she tarried, the man shot 
ahead. Bitterly did Aglae cry when she saw that 
the man had passed her, and casting the garland 
into a ditch, ran with all her might, caught up 
her opponent, and soon overtaking him, striking 
him with her right hand, “Stay!” she cried, 
‘stay! it is not meet that thy father’s:son should 
have «me to wife.” 

With these words she sped on ahead ; but the 
wily fellow pulled out the girdle and threw it before 
her feet. Again she stopped, looked at the girdle, 
took it up, and girding herself with it, stayed to 
admire its beauty. But the man sped by. Then, 
with a great cry, she bit the girdle in three pieces, 
and throwing it from her, again caught him up, 
and with a blow, said, with a sneer, ‘‘ Dost thou 
think to overcome me, thou pitiful wretch?” Again 
she ran before him. 





The goal was now in sight, and it was life or 
death to the man. So slily he drew out the purse and 
cast it before the maiden. Trusting to her fleet- 
ness, Aglae stopped, took up the purse, opened it, 
and saw the ball and read the motto. Then she 
began to play with it, and played so long that the 
crafty fellow was at the goal before she had done 
playing, and the race for a wife was run, and the 
maiden, who could not resist temptation, was won 
by the craft of the wily man. 


THE MORAL. 


In adapting the old classical legend of Atalanta 
and Hippomenes, related by Ovid in the ‘* Meta- 
morphoses ” of that poet, the old monk preached 
a short but practical sermon. ‘‘ Dear friends,” 
he said, “‘ let us take a lesson from the tale. How 
often is it that the soul, swift to run with virtuous 
resolutions, is deceived by the wiles of the 
tempter, and overcome in the race by the plea- 
sures of the world. In the garland we see the 
temptation of pride, for the garland of pride is 
worn not on the arm, but on the head, that it may 
be seen of men. When thou hast taken this up 
with tears, cast it into the ditch of repentance, 
and thou shalt give the tempter a buffet and over- 
come him. But when the tempter sees that the 
first temptation has failed, he casts on thy way 
the girdle of fleshly indulgence, and whosoever 
liveth such a life is overcome by him. Break it, 
therefore, as Aglae did, into three parts, by prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving, and then shalt thou again 
overcome him. Then at last the tempter throws 
before you, as age creeps on, the ball of covetous- 
ness. As he that plays with the ball shall never 
be satisfied with its play, so when all sins grow 
old, covetousness alone grows young, and the 
covetous is never satisfied with his gain and is 
overreached by the tempter. Be steadfast, then, 
in the race which God has ordained that you shall 
run, and turn not aside to the glittering tempta- 
tions which the world again and again throws in 
your way.” 


In the present version of this morality, those 
given in the two Harleian Mss. have been combined. 
In the edition of the “ Gesta” printed by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde about the year 1510, the temptations 
are represented by three golden balls, which the 
knight Pomis casts one by one before Atlanta, as 
the damsel is called in this version. The first of 
these is licentiousness, the second pride, and the 
last, as in the Mss., covetousness. The temptation 
of a life of luxury and license attracts youth ; that 
of pride is the temptation peculiar to manhood, 
and that of covetousness to old age. ‘‘ When a 
man,” saith the monk, “‘ burneth with covetous- 
ness, he thinketh not on spiritual riches, for his 
heart is ever set on worldly goods, and careth not 
for prayers nor alms deeds, and so loseth his 
heavenly heritage.” 


The story of Atalanta and Hippomenes, lately 
depicted in Mr. Long’s picture, is found in Ovid's 
“* Metamorphoses,” viii. In the version given in 
the Latin ‘“‘Gesta” the name of Atalanta is pre- 
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served, and also in the ‘ Moralities” of Robert 
Holcott, who died 1349. 


XII.—GOD’s VENGEANCE ON MURDER. 


WueEN Theobald was Emperor of Rome he made 
a law that no man should marry a wife for the 
sake of her beauty or her birth, but only for her 
wealth; and that if any man were poor and the 
lady rich, she should not take him as her husband 
until he were as rich as she was. There was at 
that time a well-born knight who was poor and 
had no wife, who journeyed from castle to castle 
to find one, until at last he met with a fair lady 
who had much wealth. 

“Dear lady,” said the knight, when he found 
that she looked kindly on him, ‘ would it please 
you to be my wife or not ?” 

‘‘ Dear friend,” replied the lady, ‘‘ dost thou not 
know the law, that no woman may take a husband 
and no man a wife unless they are equally rich ? 
Go, then, dear friend, and get you as much riches 
as I have, and then you shall have me for your 
wife.” 

Sorely grieved at her reply, the knight rode 
away, thinking again and again by what means he 
might obtain such riches as to be able to wed the 
lady. As he wandered on he came to a country 
where they told him that a rich earl lived, who had 
been blind from his birth, and he cast about in 
his mind how he might get to the earl’s castle and 
kill him and take his riches. From morn to night 
each day the earl was guarded by men, and at 
night a faithful hound watched over him, and 
barked so fiercely when any one came near to his 
master’s bed, that he woke the earl, and by his 
barking warned him of his enemies. The knight 
thought over the difficulty. ‘In the daytime,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘ I cannot kill the earl for fear 
of his guards, neither in the night because of the 
faithful hound. Iam determined what to do. I 
will kill the hound, and thus gain my purpose.” 

Privily and quietly, then, he entered the earl’s 
chamber by night, and ere the hound could bark 
shot an arrow and killed him. And the earl slept 
on. Then the knight drew his sword and slew the 
sleeping man, and despoiled him of all his goods, 
which he took away with him and returned to the 
lady. 

** Dear lady,” said he, “now our riches are 
even, and there is no reason why you should not 
be my wife.” 

““Oh, good friend,” replied the lady, ‘ how 
came this? Tell me how in so short atime thou 
hast got all these riches.” 

‘“* Lady,” replied the knight, “for your sake I 
have slain an earl who had great riches, and taken 
them away.” 

For a time the lady answered not a word. At 
length she said, ‘‘ Yet one thing I will ask of you 
before we wed. Go one night to the dead man’s 
grave, and lie by it till morning, and then come 
and tell me truly what you hear.” 

The knight obeyed her orders, and lay all night 
by the grave of the earl, and at midnight he heard 
a voice saying, ‘“‘ O thou that lieth here, what dost 
thou ask of me that I may grant thee ?” 








Then out of the grave came a voice that said, 
“OQ rightful doomsman Christ grant me this 
petition, that I may have vengeance for my blood, 
for I was unrightfully murdered for my riches.” 

“Thirty winters from this day,” replied the 
voice, *‘thou shalt find vengeance.” 

Right sorrowfully the knight returned to the 
lady and told her all that he had heard. But 


she thought within herself, ‘‘ Thirty years is. 


a long spell of life,” and consented to the mar- 
riage. For these thirty years they lived with 
much joy and gladness, and with great mirth. As 
the thirtieth year drew towards its end the knight 
built a strong castle, and wrote over the entrance 
four verses, at which all wise men marvelled, andi 
many asked him to expound to them their 
meaning. 


Cum fero langorem, fero Religionis amorem 

Expers langoris, non sum memor hujus amoris 

Heu! Cum languebat Lupus, Agnus at esse volebat ; 
Sed cum convaluit, qualis ut ante fuit. 


“When I was poor,” said the knight, “I 
grieved for my poverty, and had all things as a 
religious man, in my lowliness and simplicity. 
When, however, I was recovered from the infirmity 
of my poverty, the God-fearing mind passed 
from me. When I was poor I was as a lamb: 
to my wife in the home of my wooing; and I 
loved her so much that I murdered an earl for his 
riches, that I might wed her. But when I had 
slain him I heard a voice say that his blood 
should be avenged that day thirty years. I told 
my wife what I had heard, but, notwithstanding, 
she married me, and we both have lived hitherto 
with joy and prosperity. And now eight days 
from to-day the thirtieth year shall come to an 
end; I pray you, therefore, to feast with me on 
that day, that we may prove whether the voice 
spoke truth or not.” 

They promised as he asked, and on that day he 
made a great feast, and his hall was filled with 
friends. Whilst they sat at meat, and were served 
with many different dishes of rare dainties, there 
came to the window a little bird of brilliant 
plumage, which began to sing sweetly and mar- 
vellously. 

“I trow,” said the knight, when he diligently 
listened to the bird’s song, “‘ this is a prognosti- 
cation and a betokening of evil,” and he took a 
bow and arrow and shot the bird. Then was the 
earl’s blood avenged. In a moment the earth 
opened, and the castle, and the lord and the lady, 
and all that were therein, went down into the 
earth. Where the castle once stood there is now 
a lake, great and deep, on the water of which 
nothing can rest, but as soon as it toucheth it it 
sinketh to the bottom. 


’ 


THE MORAL. 


‘Dear friends,” saith the preacher, again moral- 
ising according to the fashion of his time, “the 
emperor is our Lord, who made the law, that no. 
man should be wedded to a woman unless he had 
as much as she; that is God wills and bids that 
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we be wedded to Him alone, for He is abundant in 
riches, for that He is the King of kings and Lord 
of lords; nor shall that woman, that is the God- 
head, take none but such as be abundant in riches, 
that is virtues and good works. The knight that 
went through castles and kingdoms to seek a rich 
wife is every worldly man, that goeth about the 
world in divers places‘to be nourished in wrath 
and pleasure. This woman, that is the flesh, will 
not fully assent to man until he have the same 
riches—delights of the flesh. And what is that 
which the flesh desireth to have? Certainly it 
desireth to eat well, to drink sweetly, to lie softly, 
and to feel no heavy things as cold and punish- 
ments. And, therefore, the wretched man, that 
he may live after the flesh, murders the earl, that is 
Reason, by which men might be governed. The 
armed men that should guard the earl are the 
virtues that he took in the house of Baptism, 
when he forsook the evil one and drew near to 
Christ. The hound that barked well is the con- 
science that grumbles against vices, and this con- 
science is killed as often as the flesh is overcome 
in pleasure and the spirit is put under; and so 
the earl (Reason) is slain by which a man should 
be ruled. But now let us see what is the voice 
that cometh down from above. Truly it is the 
voice of God that speaketh in the words of 
Isaiah: ‘Woe be to you that follow drunkenness, 
and join house to house, and are wise in your own 
conceit.’ These be they that kill the soul and 
wed fleshly lusts. Such have great dread of ven- 
geance. For Holy Scripture—that is the bird— 
every day singeth to us and to a sinful seul, ‘Turn 
again, turn again, that God may see thee in His 
likeness, and in the same fairness that He hath.’ 
Now the obstinate man will not take heed to this, 
but shoots the arrow of sin, and, as much as in 
him it doth lie, crucifies his Lord again, and 
raiseth up a castle of pride. Then hell is opened, 
and such a one with all his sins is devoured. 
Study we, therefore, so to tame our flesh and 
please God, that we may come to everlasting joy. 
To which may the good Lord bring us. Amen.” 

In this tale we have an early form of the 
proverb: 

** The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be ; 
The Devil was well, a Devil again was he.” 





Che Saxon Sundial and Cross 
ABOVE THE Door OF LONDESBOROUGH CHURCH. 


BENEATH the arch which crowns the door 
Of our grey Church upon the wold 

An antique Dial, quaint and hoar, 
Tells of the silent days of old. 


A thousand circling years have flown, 
With all their chronicle of care, 

Since the rude Saxon carved this stone 
To mark the hours of work and prayer. 


Sunbeams a thousand years ago 

Threw shadows on this Dial’s face, 
And busy men passed to and fro, 
And like those shadows left no trace. *’ 











Dey after day the punctual shade 


Around the Dial softly crept, 


And at its call men knelt and prayed, 
Rose, laboured, rested, ate and slept. 


But right above the Dial stands, 
And has stood, while the centuries rolled, 
A carven Cross, from Saxon hands, 

Witb interl-cings manifold. 
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O’er shifting Time the Cross presides, 
And speaks of hope to sinful dust ; 
Unchanged the blesséd Sign abides 

As is the Love in which men trust. 


Whoe’er has scanned this Dial-stone 
Beheld the wreathéd Cross above, 
And with the fleeting hour was shown 
The symbol of God’s steadfast love. 


Lord, ever let that Sign be seen 
Above me, while I work and pray ; 
And my swift hours will glide serene, 


And waft me to Eternal day ! 


RICHARD WILTON, 
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UNREST. 


HE characteristic of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century is unrest. Amongst other 
causes, the telegraph and railway travelling 

have been largely instrumental in bringing about 
this condition of things. Previous to their intro- 
duction the business and pleasures of life must 
have been carried on in what would now appear 
tous as avery listless, dreamy fashion. No breath- 
less haste in those days to catch the train; no 
excitement from the sudden arrival of telegrams ; 
no hot rushing about the country in search of 
business or pleasure. 

By the use of the telegraph and telephone com- 
mercial orders are given and received, and exe- 
cuted or countermanded with such rapidity that 
those who wish to succeed have no time to let the 
grass grow under their feet. The country is scoured 
through its length and breadth by a mighty army 
of business men all eagerly seeking to obtain or 
extend business, thus creating a rivalry and com- 
petition of which there can have been no similar 
experience before. Add to this the wonderful 
way in which machinery has shortened the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing in almost every depart- 
ment, thereby making production so much more 
rapid, and we can then form some conception of 
how the modes of conducting business must have 
been revolutionised within the last fifty years. 

No time now for gossiping at the door with 
one’s neighbour in the intervals of business; no 
friendly chat with some passing acquaintance ; 
people now mostly live away from their business, 
and their toil is no longer lightened as it used to 
be with a few minutes’ talk with the wife in the 
house or a romp with the children. Letters used 
to be written with due thought, and with becoming 
deliberation sealed up with wax and taper; now 
they are hurriedly dashed off, perhaps on a mere 
memorandum, often scarcely legible, without even 
the ordinary courteous form of salutation and con- 
clusion, and dispatched by the early post in the 
hope of getting a reply the same evening. Pater- 
familias used to saunter leisurely to business, 
perhaps paying a visit to the butcher or the barber 
on the way, where he would have a friendly talk 
with other neighbours bent on the same business, 
or if not required in those directions would take a 
quiet stroll through the fields before séttling down 
to his work. The rush of modern life will not allow 
such leisurely old world ways now. The little plea- 
sures derived from the quiet walk and chance meet- 
ing of acquaintances are sacrificed to the supreme 
necessity of catching the early post, or of getting 
ready for the mail. These wayside pleasures (as 
they may be called), little as they are thought of, 
materially add to the sum total of the day’s 
happiness. They are disregarded, however, and 
are sacrificed to the inexorable necessities of 
business which must be got through with a rush, 
while pleasure or recreation must be taken in one 
great gulp instead of in little sips. Isaac, walk- 
ing in the fields at eventide after the labour of 








the day, enjoying the beauties of nature, is a 
pleasing patriarchal picture, but hardly consorts 
with present day ideas of enjoyment. 

The haste to get through business is injurious 
to good work and tothe temper in which it should 
be done. Work done with this rapid, feverish 
haste is liable to get ‘‘scamped.” Old Chaucer 
quaintly says :— 

‘** There is na workmen 
That can both worken well and hastilie, 
This must be done at leisure parfaitlie.” 


Patience and painstaking must be put into all 
work, or it will not be well done. Work, too, 
should not be regarded as a thing simply to be 
“got through,” as something so distasteful that 
the sooner it is done and got out of hand so much 
the better, but it ought to be looked upon as the 
appointed task of each, and therefore laying the 
doer under an obligation to put his best skill and 
endeavour into the faithful execution of it. 

A good deal of the undue haste shown in the 
performance of work is attributable to the increase 
in kinds of amusement and recreation, and to the 
facilities for railway travelling. What a variety 
there is in the forms of recreation! Football, 
cricket, lawn-tennis, fishing, boating, cycling, 
music, concerts, literary entertainments, amateur 
readings and theatricals, and so on; something 
for every variety of taste. These used in modera- 
tion are all excellent, either as conducing to 
health, or as affording the relaxation so necessary 
to all. But it is this necessary limitation of 
moderation which is so often not observed. An 
enthusiast for any one of these forms of recrea- 
tion sacrifices almost everything to it. Take the 
instance of a clerk with a taste, say for cycling or 
tennis—how often his thoughts run on it during 
the day and distract his attention from his work. 
He must make his arrangements, he must hurry 
through his work so as to be ready at the time 
fixed. If pressure of business necessitates a longer 
stay, how grudgingly and sulkily this is acquiesced 
in! What, in fact, should only be a recreation is 
made a hobby, and so absorbing, as not only to 
be injurious to the proper discharge of duty, but 
also to destroy all interest in other things of equal 
or perhaps greater importance. 

Then the cheapness with which long distances 
can be travelled by rail, and the ease with which 
they can be accomplished by cycling, has intro- 
duced another form of restlessness. Nothing now 
satisfies but /ozg excursions to a distance, and the 
longer the better ; the more ground travelled over 
the greater the pleasure—so at least it is supposed 
—as if the resultant pleasure were in direct pro- 
portion to the number of miles traversed ; whereas 
in point of fact the place visited, which is the 
chief object (at any rate, in railway travelling), 
gets an utterly disproportionate share of time for 
its enjoyment by reason of the length of the 
journey. 
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It matters not that there is beautiful scenery in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; no scenery can be 
considered sufficiently attractive unless a journey 
(often tedious) of many miles intervenes between it 
and the enjoyment of it. The desire for variety may 
be some explanation for going farther afield, but 
it does not satisfactorily account for the restless 
craving for Jong distances. 

In a less degree this mania for seeking pleasure 
away from home is accounted for by the ease with 
which little runs of a few miles out by rail can be 
made after work is over, or a spin of twenty or thirty 
miles on the bicycle accomplished between tea 
and bedtime. It might seem pitiful carping to 
find fault with these modern modes of enjoyment. 
The objection, however, is not to their use, but to 
their abuse. When carried to excess they foster 
a restless, unsettled disposition, which is very 
injurious to family and social life. Before these 
days of rapid locomotion by wheel and train the 
younger members of a family were more thrown 
together, and more dependent on each other for 
their home enjoyments. The roving nature of 
some of the present modes of recreation has a 
tendency to separation, or at any rate to a relaxa- 
tion of home ties. 

Pleasure is made too much of a duszness. People 
are not content to take it as it comes, but make 
elaborate preparations and “painstaking con- 
trivances” to obtain it. It literally becomes a 
pursuit of happiness, or a following after of that 
which is flying away, but it is not necessarily an 
overtaking of it, for the more happiness is pur- 
sued the more it eludes the grasp. ‘On doit 
étre heureux sans trop penser a l’étre.” The ex- 
perience of most will tell them that those pre- 
arranged pleasures which have long been looked 
forward to, and on which great pains have been 
bestowed in order to make them complete, have 
often sadly fallen short in the realisation. Too 
much had been expected from them, and they 
were marred by some trivial circumstance or other 
which had been left out of, and probably could 
not have been taken into, calculation. Alas! 
happiness is too subtle in its essence to be thus 
rudely grasped ; it cannot be made to order, but 
comes when least expected, and in ways least 
likely. 

This overstraining after pleasure is a delusion. 
Far better to take it as it comes than to lay far- 
reaching plans to secure that which is so impalpa- 
ble, and whose very nature defies all attempts to 
an artificial creation of it. 

Unrest, again, is felt not merely in the search 
after pleasure, but even in the more temperate 
pursuit of what is looked upon by each as the 
chief aim of his life. There is dissatisfaction with 
the present lot, the desire for something which is 
supposed to be higher and better, or at any rate 
different from the present. There is a reaching 
after a more “ perfect set of circumstances,” 
possessing which we suppose we should be more 
at rest in ourselves. The members of each class 
of society strive to leave their own and rise into 
one which seems to them higher than their own, 
as if a higher class necessarily implied a happier 
one. 











While this straining after zmaginary good goes 
on, that which lies close at hand is unobserved 
and neglected. To reprove this instrument ol 
discontent the “ancients feigned that in hell 
stood a man twisting a rope of hay; and still he 
twisted on, suffering an ass to eat up all that was 
finished; so miserable is he who thrusts his 
passions forwards towards future events and suffers 
all that he may enjoy to be lost and devoured by 
folly and inconsideration, thinking nothing fit to 
be enjoyed but that which zs not or cannot be 
had.” This yearning after something in the 
shadowy future, something different from the pre- 
sent, defeats itself. The substance is let go for 
the shadow. The loveliness of those distant 
scenes, the happiness of that particular condition 
of life, the anticipated enjoyment in those coming 
days, how can we tell what may mar their loveli- 
ness and their satisfaction before we reach them ? 
They may never be ours, and yet on the mere 
chance that they may, we neglect to get the most 
we can out of the present of which only are we 
sure. 

** Why thus longing, thus for ever sighing, 
For the far-off, unattained and dim, 
While the beautiful all round thee lying 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn? 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 

All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill.” 


The advice of the ancient moralist was, “ Carpe 
diera, Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quzrere” 
Enjoy the present, and do not be anxiously 
inquiring about the future. Make the best of 
to-day whatever it is, and ¢hink it the best; it only 
requires the discerning eye to see its beauty. Do 
not compare it with some imagined future “ un- 
attained and dim” which you think must neces- 
sarily be better than the present. The restless 
disposition which is never quite satisfied with the 
present, but thinks there is something better 
farther on, fails to get the most out of present 
circumstances. 

This longing after the “ unattained and dim” 
mars many a life which would otherwise be useful. 
Numbers are constantly planning some work, 
some enterprise, something to achieve either in 
the way of usefulness to others or of higher attain- 
ment to themselves. But time is allowed to slip 
by; nothing is begun, the “‘unattained” never takes 
shape, nor the “dim” become clear; the eye is 
strained too eagerly into the far distance, and fails 
to see and make use of what is present and close 
to. ‘‘Seeking some great thing to do” is the 
predominant feeling instead of “‘ doing the duty 
that lies nearest,” and our own sphere, though 
humble, first to fill. 

For such dreamers the motto should be :— 


‘** Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant, 
Act, act in the living Present.” 


That is the surest way to still the restlessness 
which lives only in the future. The spirit of un- 
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rest, which is the bane of the age, can only be 
exorcised by making duty to be the chief aim of 
life :— 
‘* T slept and dreamt that life was Beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was Duty.” 


It is only in the performance of duty that real 
happiness is found; then only does it come un- 
sought, and without laborious efforts to secure it. 
Concerned only with the present and with the duty 
that ‘lies nearest” the mind is at rest, and free 
from the delusive suggestions of a happiness to be 
enjoyed at some distant period, in other places, or 
under other circumstances. Then it begins to 
realise that the happiness which is looked for as 
to be had from some change of oufward circum- 
stances will only come from a change in the 
inward life, and by making dutv the pole-star 
of existence. ‘‘ The situation,” says Carlyle, 
“that has not its duty, its ideal, was never yet 
occupied by man. Yes, here, in this poor, mise- 
rable, hampered, despicable ac/ua/, wherein thou 
even now standest, here or nowhere is thy ideal! ; 
work it out therefrom ; and working, believe, live, 
be free. Fool! the ideal is in thyself, the impedi- 
ment too is in thyself; thy condition is but the 
stuff thou art to shape that same ideal out of; 
what matters whether such stuff be of this sort or 
that, so the form thou give it be heroic? Oh, 
thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the ac/ual 
and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth, 
the thing thou seckest is already with thee, ‘ here 
or nowhere,’ couldst thou only see!” 

“‘Ah, why should life all labour be?” sighed 
the Lotus-eaters. But labour it was ever likely to 
be, until they should cease their restless wander- 
ings and settle down again to their quiet life in 
their island home. And labour it must ever be to 


those whose wishes and desires are always wander- 
ing abroad instead of “drinking waters out of 
their own cistern, and running waters out of their 
own well.” 

The spirit of unrest is a great foe to that desira- 
ble temper of mind which can find one of its chief 
sources of pleasure in the enjoyment of nature. 
The beauty of the sunset, the glories of the ever- 
changing clouds, the never-cloying charm of the 
fields, the woods, and the streams. These simple 
pleasures, with a thousand others provided for us 
by nature herself, are ever the purest and most 
lasting. And they have this advantage, that they 
are always at hand, and can be enjoyed without 
the preparations and arrangements often required 
for artificial pleasures. 

In striking contrast to that restlessness of mind 
which manifests itself in the strivings of ambition, 
the craving for pleasure, or the desire of having 
things other than they are, is the picture of rest- 
fulness given in David's exquisite pastoral, ‘‘ to 
lie down by the green pastures;” to wander “ by 
the still waters.” It has been well said: “‘ He de- 
scribes himself as one of Jehovah’s flock, safe under 
His care, absolved from all anxieties by the 
sense of His protection, and gaining from this 
confidence of safety the leisure to enjoy without 
satiety all the simple pleasures which make up life, 
the freshness of the meadow, the coolness of the 
stream. It is the most complete picture of hap 
piness that ever was or can be drawn. It repre 
sents that state of mind for which all alike sigh, 
and the want of which makes life a failure to 
most; it represents that Heaven, which is every- 
where if we could but enter it, and get almost 
nowhere because so few of us can. The two or 
three who win it may be called victors in life’s 
conflict ; to them belongs the regnum ef diadema 
tutum.” JOHN F. CRUMP. 
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Pope Leo XIII. 


It has been announced in the ‘‘ Atheneum” and other 
literary journals that an official biography of the present Pope 
is preparing for publication, to appear simultaneously in 
London and New York. To this work his Holirtess has con- 
tributed notes of his early life, before his election to the 
chair of St. Peter. The publication of this book is no doubt 
designed to exert public influence, and a full statement will 
be given of the opinions and decrees of the Head of the Latin 
Church. Of more universal interest is any information as to 
the personal life of one who occupies so conspicuous a posi- 
tion. We find in a French journal some account of the daily 
life, habits, and occupations of Leo x11. 

He is described as a man of great simplicity and regularity 
of life. He rises at six and makes his exercises of devotion 
(fait ses exercises de piété). At half-past seven he goes to 
chapel and celebrates the mass. He afterwards assists at 
what is called une messe d'action de grace, celebrated by one 
of his chaplains. On ordinary days he says the mass at a 
little chapel near the Salle de Tréne. On Sunday he goes 
to a larger chapel, to which about thirty persons are admitted, 


5] 


and to them he gives the Communion. After the second 
mass he makes his déjeéner, very simply and quickly, and 
soon commences his daily labour. Every day at half-past 
nine he receives the Cardinal Secretary of State. Then he 
gives audiences to the Cardinal ‘‘ prefets of congregations,” 
to the Secretary for Latin Letters, and the Secretary for 
Briefs to Princes and Potentates. At half-past ten he admits 
to audience private persons to whom this favour has been 
accorded. At noon he dines—alwaysalone. Sometimes his 
brother, the Cardinal Pecci, is in the room, but never shares 
his dinner. Pope Pio Nono often admitted to his table high 
dignitaries of the Church, especially during the Council, as a 
politic compliment to prelates assembled from all parts of 
the world. Leo takes a short repose or nap after his dinner, 
then recites the sacred office and makes his spiritual reading, 
after which he resumes his work. About five p.m. he admits 
the bishops to audience, and, as in the morning, the Secre- 
taries of Congregations. These audiences terminated, he 
resumes writing or other work till ten or half-past. He then 
sups, and never retires to rest before eleven p.m. 

his is the routine of a day when the Pope is in ordinary 
health. Frequently he interrupts his sedentary work by 
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taking quick walking exercise for fifteen or twenty minutes 
in the halls of his palace ; he often also walks in the garden 
of the Vatican, or if the weather is rough he makes the 
round of the gardens several times in his carriage, to which 
he is carried in a chair across the Loggia de Raphael and 
by the Grand Staircase. He is accompanied in his drive 
by a single chamberlain, and followed at a distance by some 
of the mounted gardes-nobles. During these drives he recites 
his breviary, a daily duty incumbent on the head of the 
Church, as on all its ministers. The confinement to the pre- 
cincts of the Vatican has little occasion to affect his health. 
Although appearing delicate, and sometimes even feeble, he 
has great energy, and he works harder than any one in 
the palace. It is a common saying, ‘‘ On ne se repose plus 
au Vatican!” (There is no idle ease now at the Vatican !). 
Such is the diffusion of a spirit of work by his example. 
The mental work is sometimes arduous and trying, as in 
the recent complications about China with the French 
Government. 

His forehead is lofty, his countenance bright and open; 
the mouth a little severe in silence, but gracious and smiling 
when he speaks; and his eyes, always keen and searching, 
often beam with goodness and benevolence. His features 
are extremely mobile, and rone of the familiar portraits 
adequately express his remarkable physiognomy. His figure 
is tall and slight. 

When pilgrims come to Rome they are always admitted to 
audience Often he asks questions of these strangers with 
great courtesy and condescension. When addresses are read 
he replies in brief speeches, which are models of taste. To 
any children he shows marked kindness, caressing and bless- 
ing them. ‘‘ When Protestants and people of other religious 
communities come from curiosity, he is always courteous, and 
they bow with respect to receive the benediction of the Holy 
Father. I once heard a Scotch lady earnestly ask his bless- 
ing on her aged mother, also a Protestant. ‘ She holds much 
of your creed, and your blessing will do her good,’ was her 
naive appeal. I have seen careless men of the world 
moved to tears and incapable of reply when kindly spoken 
to by the Holy Father. There are few who are not fasci- 
nated by the intelligence, the dignity, and the benevolence 
of Leo x11.” 

[The writer of the foregoing notes appears to be one who 
has opportunity of knowing what he describes, and_ his 
report will be interesting to many beyond the pale of the 
Roman Catholic Church.] 





The Discoverer of Britain. 


That Christopher Columbus was the first European dis- 
coverer of America is an idea that has been long since ex- 
ploded, there being no doubt that the Norwegian voyagers 
about the eleventh century came to the shores of that con- 
tinent from Greenland and colonised for a time a district 
called by them Vinland, which was either a part of what 
forms the present State of Rhode Island, or at any rate was 
not far from it. But the Norse colonisation of North America 
was not of long duration, its memory had to a great extent 
perished, and Columbus (landing first on the islands of the 
West Indies) was undoubtedly the first to bring the great 
western continent to the knowledge of the civilised world. 

Who performed the same office for our island home? 
Modern histories of England usually commence with the 
invasion of Julius Czsar; but, although the writers are right 
in refusing even to notice the old legends about Brute the 
Trojan, who is said to have landed at the mouth of the 
Ligeris or Loire and then passed over into Eritain, some 
reference might have been made to the early Greek naviga- 
tor who, probably in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
nearly three hundred years before that of Czesar, made an 
exploring voyage from Massilia (the modern Marseilles) 
along the coasts of Spain and Gaul, landed at several points 
on the eastern shores of Britain, then crossed over to the 
coast of Norway, along the greater part of which he sailed, 
and, after returning to the south, explored parts of the shores 
of Holland and Germany. 

It is true that Polybius, Strabo, and others refused to give 
credence to the accounts of this long voyage of discovery ; 
but the very grounds on which they rejected these show that 
they were in the main true, and afford us strong confirma- 


tion that the voyage was a real fact. Thus Strabo utterly 
rejects the notion that any Greek navigators could have 
penetrated along the German shore farther east than the 
mouth of the Elbe, because if they had done so they must 
soon have arrived at the Caspian Sea. Moreover he thinks 
the statement of Pytheas absurd that he was two days and 
a half passing from the eastern coast of Cantium (Kent) 
to the mouth of the Rhine, on the ground that those two 
places were within sight of each other. Hisaccount, too, of the 
observations which he made during the voyage and the length 
of the day at the farthest point he reached in a northerly direc- 
tion, prove that he must have come within a short distance of 
the Arctic circle. It was formerly thought that Iceland formed 
the extreme limit of his progress; but Mr. Elton in his 
** Origins of English History’ gives reasons for thinking ic 
more likely that he made a coasting voyage along a con- 
siderable part of the shores of Norway. The island to which 
he gave the name of Thule (from which ‘* Ultima Thule” 
passed into a Latin proverb for the end of the world towards 
the north) was probably not Iceland, but the principal island 
of either the Orkney or the Shetland group, on which, how- 
ever, there is no reason to suppose that Pytheas landed. It 
is impossible to avoid feeling deep regret that his account of 
his voyage is lost, and that the fragments which have been 
preserved by the Greek and Roman historians amount to no 
more than a few short sentences. The name of the British 
Islands first occurs in a small treatise ‘On the World ” 
which was long attributed to Aristotle, but is now known to 
have been really written at a later date. Two principal 
islands are mentioned, Albion and Ierne. The former 
(which is doubtless derived from the Celtic word ‘‘alb,” 
signifying high, from the high cliffs on our coast) is still one 
of the names of Great Britain ; connected with it is Albany, 
a name of the Scotch Highlands. As for lerne, the inser- 
tion of the sound of *‘v” or “*b” after the first letter (re- 
presenting the Greek digamma, the occurrence of which in the 
word “ois,” a sheep, for instance, converted it into the Latin 
‘* ovis”) brings it almost into the name Hibernia, by which 
the Romans called our sister island. The writer of the 
treatise doubtless got these names from the account of the 
voyage of Pytheas, who (as we have said) in all probability 
visited several places on the eastern coast of Britain, in the 
course of which reports reached him of the other large island 
situated at no great distance from its western shore. 
W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


The Charleston Earthquakes. 


**Science” (New York), of September roth, ina “ study of 
the Earthquake,” gives a general outline of the recent dis- 
turbances in the United States, illustrating its remarks by a 
map hastily compiled from the great mass of conflicting dafa 
from all sources at present available. It appears from that 
map that a line of weakness in the earth’s crust extends from 
Troy, New York, south-westward, along the line of tidewater, 
past Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond, losing itself 
in a broad flexure south of Raleigh, North Carolina. The 
cause of the shock seems to have been a renewed faulting or 
displacement along the line where it crosses the Carolinas. 
This severe shock appears to have had its origin along this 
line in Central North Carolina and Eastern South Carolina 
at 9.49 p.m. (75th meridian time) on August 31. Scéence 
states that the disturbance did not come without warning. 
For a long time slight shocks have been occasionally felt in 
North Carolina, and only a few days previous to the great 
catastrophe moderate shocks were felt near Charleston. 
From the Carolinas the disturbance radiated with great 
rapidity (from twenty to sixty miles a minute) throughout the 
great area bounded on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the north by Michigan, the province of Ontario, New York, 
and Southern New England, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, where the shock was probably felt nearly five hundred 
miles at sea, and on the west by the central Mississipi valley. 
Its limits, as far as now known, are as follows :—Central 
Florida ; Eastern Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa ; 
Southern Michigan and province of Ontario; Northern New 
York and Southern New England. It was not felt at 
Bermuda. The hypothesis has been advanced by Perrey 
that earthquakes are connected with subterranean tides due 
to the combined influence of the sun and moon, and analo- 
gous to those in the ocean. At a given point the earth’s 
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strata are under the accumulated tension of centuries, and 
this pressure is slowly but steadily increasing, until it reaches 
a point when fracture is imminent. Twice a day the great 
oceanic*tidal waves sweep along the coast, the tremendous 
changes of pressure due to them being possibly augmented 
by,analogous movements beneath the earth’s crust, and at a 
critical moment they add ‘‘the last straw” that determines 
the fracture. It is very interesting to note in this connection, 
** Science” adds, that at the time of the severe shock at 
Charleston this tidal influence was at its maximum. The 
moon was in perigee at 2 a.m. on August 29th; new moon 
at 8 a.m. the same day, acting in a direct line with the sun 
(the eclipse of the sun occurred at 5 a.m. on August 29th). 
Extremely high tides occurred, therefore, for several days 
following. The moon’s upper transit at Charleston occurred 
at 2.22 p.m. on August 3tst. The high tide following (the 
higher of the two daily tides) was at 9.35 p.m., just twenty 
minutes before the shock occurred. This remarkable coinci- 
dence is, of course, extremely interesting. It also seems 
remarkable that no sea wave followed the shock, and, indeed, 
it was providential that it did not, as the resulting destruc- 
tion and loss of life would have been a hundredfold greater. 
A sea wave (often very incorrectly called a tidal wave) of 
greater or less size is the almost invariable accompaniment 
of a severe earthquake shock occurring near the sea coast. 
Our scientific contemporary adds the information that the 
United States Geological Survey has undertaken to make a 
study of the earthquake, which was the most severe on 
record in the United States, both as to the effects produced 
and the area disturbed. 


The Windmill of Crecy. 


In the old ‘‘ Guide pittoresque du Voyageur en France,”’ 
published by Firmin Didot Freres, the handbook of travellers 
before the days of railways, there is an interesting notice of 
Crécy. The littie town lies on the left of the high road from 
Abbeville to Dunkirk, about four leagues from Abbeville. 
After brief reference to the memorable battle fought in 1346, 
where thirty thousand Frenchmen fell, “ par la faute du Duc 
d’Alencon,” we are told that ‘* Englishmen who travel in the 
Ponthieu (as that region was called) never fail to visit the 
field of Crécy. There one sees, near the battle-field, a cross 
and a windmill, where tradition says that Edward 11 was 
posted during the fight. The walls of this windmill are 
covered with the names of English tourists.” 

So says the ‘‘ Guide Pittoresque” of 1844. Since the 
opening of the Northern Railway of France, English tra- 
vellers hurry on to Amiens and Paris, and few in the present 
generation halt to visit Crécy. 

Attention has, however, been recalled to the ancient battle- 
field and the ruined windmill by the announcement that 
M. Bloquet, the present proprietor of the soil, was about to 
remove the ruins and to level the ground. This procedure is 
beyond the jurisdiction of the English ‘‘ Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments,” yet the action of M. 
Bloquet has not escaped the notice of antiquarians and topo- 
graphers. An appeal was made to M. Bloquet, but this 
** Vandal ” has a right to do what he likes with his own, and 
has no wish to perpetuate the visible memorial of the defeat 
of Frenchmen by the hated English. 

The ‘‘ Courrier de Londres” of September 19th had a 
witty and humorous article on the subject. It says that since 
England has seldom waged wars on the Continent, it is not 
surprising that it should make the most of the victory of 
Crécy, and desire to keep fresh the laurels gathered in the 
fourteenth century, As it is out of the question to permit 
Englishmen now to erect a memorial on the site of the wind- 
mill, as some archxologists have proposed, the suggestion is 
thrown out that an offer should be made to M. Bloquet to 
purchase the venerable stones and transport them to England. 
They might be placed in the British Museum, beside the 
friezes of the Parthenon, exported by Lord Elgin from 
Athens. Or, still better, they might be erected on the 
vacant space near the Piccadilly Circus, and surmounted by 
a gigantic house, to be called, ‘* Restaurant du Moulin de 
Crecy.” Here the English might be supplied with patriotic 
dishes, such as Potage purée Crécy, Filets de sole 4 la d’Agin- 
court, Choux-fleurs 4 la Poitiers, and Bombe glacée Water- 
loo. In this style of impudent banter the article is written, 
and it closes with the assurance to M. Bloquet that if he 





carries out the idea, and gets a syndicate formed, he may not 
only improve his farm, but dispose of the ruined windmill 
for its weight in gold ! 


The Sukkur Bridge. 


The Indian State railways are carried over the Indus at 
various points by bridges of considerable span, but the 
largest of these will soon be greatly exceeded in size by the 
bridge which is to be erected over the Rohri Pass of the Indus 
at Sukkur, on the line of railway from Kurrachee to Attock. 
This bridge is designed on the cantilever principle, the 
largest and boldest example of which is the Forth bridge now 
in course of erection at Queensferry. The Sukkur bridge 
was designed by Mr. A. M. Rendel, consulting engineer to 
the Indian Government, and is being made at the works of 
Messrs. Westwood, Baillie, and Co., London Yard, Isle of 
Dogs. It is of one span only, but that span is 790 feet in 
the clear between the faces of the abutments, and 820 feet 
between the vertical pillars. The centre lines of the main 
horizontal tie and the tops of the large pillars and struts are 
169 feet above the bed-plates. There is a space of 200 feet 
between the ends of the cantilevers as they project forwards 
from the piers over the river, and this space will be filled in 
by a girder of that length, thus uniting the cantilevers and 
completing the span. The bridge will be constructed of 
steel, and the total weight of that material in the cantilevers 
alone will be about 3,200 tons, this is exclusive of the 200 
feet girder in the centre. The main guys, which have to hold 
back the whole of the structure, are 302 feet long, and are 
connected to large steel anchor-plates built into masonry 
below the ground at each end of the bridge. The super- 
structure includes raking-pillars 174 feet long, and which 
incline inwards to a point 169 feet high, where they will meet 
the guys. There is also a series of struts inclining at an 
angle of thirty-five degrees towards the centre of the bridge 
and also inwards, these struts being 210 feet long and 16 feet 
square at the centre. The rails will be carried on two longi- 
tudinal girders running from end to end of the bridge, placed 
18 feet apart, and having cross girders at intervals of every 
8 feet. The platform covering will be composed of Messrs. 
Westwood and Baillie’s iron trough flooring, which will 
strengthen the structure and contribute to its rigidity. Each 
of the cantilevers has to be temporarily erected complete in 
the contractors’ yard before being sent off to India, and in 
order to comply with this clause of the contract an enormous 
timber staging has been constructed. This staging is 400 feet 
long by 120 feet wide and 180 feet high, and has absorbed 
2,400 loads of timber and some forty tons of bolts and nuts. 
The logs of timber, if laid out singly end to end, would 
measure twenty-four lineal miles. 


“In Play.” 
** WE only said it in play, you know ; 
We never fancied that you could mind.” 
Ah ! but such words hurt worse than a blow 
And leave a more lasting sting behind. 
Words spoken with careless lip and brow, 
And the thoughts that followed in their train, 
Come back with keen pang of memory now 
That they never can be unsaid again. 


There are some whom you wound by look or tone, 
Who share your home and your daily cares ; 
Take care, lest some day you sit there alone, 
Lest an angel should call them, unawares, 
Away from the jests that sometimes stung, 

Where no cloud falls on their peaceful day, 
Where they hear not the cry from pale lips wrung : 
“Forgive ! oh, forgive ! *twas meant in play.” 

Vv. M. K 


The Wagner Plays at Bayreuth.—The total cost of the 
series of the Wagner representations at Bayreuth during 
July and August was £14,750, but as the takings amounted 
to £15,600 there was a net profit of £850. The average 
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number of seats paid for was 1,280 for the representations of 
FParsifal, and just half for those of Zristan. The heaviest 
item of expenditure was for the orchestra, which cost about 
£3,000, each member of it receiving about £20 each. Most of 
the singers received no payment except for travelling expenses 
and living, while some of them declined to accept payment 
even for this. A new association is in course of formation 
for insuring the perpetuity of the Wagner representations at 
Bayreuth. This association is to consist of sixty members, 
each of whom is to undertake to pay a sum of £50 a year 
for five years towards a reserve fund for that purpose, and 
among the thirty-five persons who have already joined the 
association are the Prince Imperial of Germany, Prince 
William, and the Grand Duchess of Baden. 


The Coburg Family.—The House of Coburg occupies a 
high position among the reigning families of Europe. 
Planted in the Saxon Duchy of Coburg-Saalfeld (since 
1826 Coburg-Gotha), its pedigree goes back to remote times, 
and includes names honoured in the time of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. It is only in recent times, how- 
ever, that the present branch of the family has sprung into 
political importance, when Prince Leopold married the 
heiress-apparent of the British throne. This was in 1816. 
Since then the family has acquired great influence in the 
Courts of Europe, and has pushed its alliances in Prussia, 
Austria, Portugal, and throughout the lesser German States. 
Above all in England, the marriage of Prince Albert to the 
Princess Victoria was the beginning virtually of a new 
dynasty. The eldest son of Franz-Friedrich-Anton, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, was Duke Ernst, the father of the 
Prince Consort ; the youngest was Leopold, the husband of 
the Princess Charlotte, and now King of the Belgians ; one 
of his daughters was Victoria Mary Louisa, Duchess of Kent 
and mother of our Queen. 


Godeffroy and Co.—Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, in an article 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” February, 1886, explains the 
method by which the great German firm of Godeffroy and 
Co. have attained to commercial prosperity in the islands of 
the Pacific. Mr. Theodore Weber, the manager, takes no 
account of nationality; in fact, most of his agents are 
English or American. He put three questions to a man 
who sought employment from his firm: 1. Can you speak 
the language? 2. Can you live among the natives without 
quarrelling with them? 3. Can you keep your mouth shut— 
2.é., concerning your master’s business—when you meet with 
white men? The firm paid no salaries, but simply trusted 
a man with so much goods, and expected from him within 
a reasonable time so much produce at a fixed rate. 


The German Army.—The military correspondent present 
with the 15th Corps of the German Army during the manceu- 
vres of last summer in Alsace-Lorraine, while describing in 
detail the operations, has some general remarks which will 
interest all readers: ‘* The Prussian officer has been much 
maligned. He is not the stiff, overbearing, uniformed aris- 
tocrat which some people have represented him as being. He 
is always in uniform, save on leave or in attending certain 
places of amusement at night, and he is soldierlike in his bear- 
ing and somewhat ceremonious. His soldierlike bearing is, 
however, a merit, his reserve is that of a man who respects him- 
self ; and I have never seen any symptoms of an overbearing 
manner towards civilians, whether high or low. The great 
characteristic of the German officers is the great camaraderie 
between them. There is esfrit de corps, and they pass as a 
rule many years in the same regiment ; but there is a feeling 
which includes esprit de corps, and that is—I must coin an 
expression for the occasion—esprit de métier. There is an 
active freemasonry among all the officers of the army. Every 
officer treats every other officer as if he were an acquaintance, 
or rather, friend, whether he krows him or not. In the 
streets German officers passing each other always. exchange 
salutes, and if a German officer comes to a fable a’ héte or café 
he always salutes with an accompanying bow every officer 
whom he may find there. As to their relations with the 
men, the officers take great care of them, and avoid subjecting 
them to any unnecessary fatigue, but the line of demarcation 
between officers and men is most strongly defined, and the 
discipline is excessively severe. In fact, I do not hesitate to 











say that the men look somewhat cowed. At the same time, 
the men cannot but -have great confidence in their officers, 
seeing that physically, educationally, and professionally, 
leaving out the question of birth, they are the natural and 
best qualified leaders of the army. The promotion of officers 
has become very slow. There are two reasons for this—one 
is that during the war many officers obtained high rank while 
still young ; the other that till an officer is incapable of per- 
forming his duty he is not placed on the retired list. There 
is no such thing as a hard-and-fast age disqualification, and 
when it is represented to the Emperor that this or that 
general officer has become too old for his work and ought to 
be put on the pension-list, his Majesty is apt to grumble 
out—‘ You’d better put me on the pension-list first.’” As 
to the discipline and appearance of the troops, it is said: ‘*It 
is hard tu say which branch of the service is most efficient. 
The cavalry are well mounted, good riders, and not only 
manceuvre well in large bodies but are particularly skilful in 
scouting work. The field artillery is active and mobile, 
well handled, and works well in combination with the 
infantry. The infantry are men of good physique, not tall, 
but sturdy, and in fine condition, capable of making long 
marches with heavy weights. The fire discipline is perfect, 
and the smallest fractions manceuvre intelligently. As for 


‘behaviour, I have not seen a single soldier the least affected 


by drink, and the discipline generally is of the most rigid 
nature. In none of the three arms is there the cleanliness as 
to accoutrements, etc., which we consider indispensable. In 
fact, there is an absence of what in the language of the 
barrack-room is called ‘spit and polish;’ but all arms are 
workmanlike, and each in their respective spheres seem 
thoroughly imbued with the proper principles of action. In 
short, as a piece of war machinery, the German Army is as 
near perfection as it is possible to be.” 


Supercargoes.-—In a letter in the ‘* Times,” Mr. Kinloch 
Cooke says: ‘* Why not start a new profession, that of com- 
mercial agents, whose duties would be to tell the British 
merchants where to find the best markets for their goods, and 
give general information of a reliable kind concerning not 
only the people among whom, but also the places where it is 
most desirable to push particular kinds of British trade? Let 
the Consul be a man whose duty is to confine his attention 
entirely to political work, and give him to understand that 
he must not go beyond his sphere. We should thus steer 
clear of diplomatic shoals, and, while furthering the 
interests of British trade abroad, institute a new calling for 
Englishmen.” This proposal amounts to the revival of a class 
of agents now almost unknown, but in former days common. 
I.very merchant ship with cargo of any value had an officer 
known as the “‘Supercargo,” who had power to take the 
vessel to any place where his special knowledge led him to 
judge that trade could be successfully done. 


Egyptian Plants of Ancient Times.—In his Address as 
president of the biological section of the British Association, 
Dr. Carruthers, keeper of the Botanical Collections of the 
British Museum, gave an account of the wonderful discovery 
of ancient plants found in mummy cases in Egypt. Dr. 
Schweinfurth, by immersing these plants in hot water, so 
revived them that, after four thousand years, he was able to 
identify many species. The plant-remains were included 
within the mummy-wrappings, and being thus hermetically 
sealed, have been preserved with scarcely any change. By 
placing the plants in warm water, Dr. Schweinfurth has 
succeeded in preparing a series of specimens gathered four 
thousand years ago, which are as satisfactory for the purposes 
of science as any collected at the present day. These speci- 
mens consequently supply means for the closest examination 
and comparison with their living representatives. The 
colours of the flowers are still present, even the most eva- 
nescent, such as the violet of the larkspur and knapweed, and 
the scarlet of the poppy; the chlorophyll remains in the 
leaves, and the sugar in the pulp of the raisins. Dr. 
Schweinfurth has determined no less than fifty-nine species, 
some of which are represented by the fruits employed as 
offerings to the dead, others by the flowers and leaves 
made into garlands, and the remainder by branches on which 
the body was placed, and which were inclosed within the 
wrappings. Thagvotive offerings consist of the fruits, seeds, 
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or stems of twenty-nine species of plants. Three palm fruits 
are common; the A/edemia Argun, Wiirt., of the Nubian 
Desert, and the Hyphene thebaica, Mart., of Upper Egypt, 
agreeing exactly with the fruits of these plants in our own 
day ; also dates of different forms resembling exactly the 
varieties of dried dates found now in the markets of Egypt. 
Two figs are met with, Ficus carica, L., and Ficus Sycomorus, 
L., the latter exhibiting the incisions still employed by the 
inhabitants for the destruction ot the Neuropterous insects 
which feed on them, The sycamore was one of the sacred 
trees of Egypt, and the branches used for the bier of a 
mummy found at Abd-el-Qurna, of the twentieth dynasty (a 
thousand years before the Christian era), were moistened and 
lald out by Dr. Schweinfurth, equallirg, he says, the best 
specimens of this plant in our herbaria, and consequently 
permitting the most exact comparison with living sycamores, 
from which they differ in no respect. The fruit of the vine 
is common, and presents, besides some forms familiar to the 
modern grower, others which have been lost to cultivation. 
The leaves which have been obtained entire exactly agree 
in form with those cultivated at the present day, but the 
under surface is clothed with white hairs, a peculiarity Dr. 
Schweinfurth has not observed in any Egyptian vines of our 
time. A very large quantity of linseed was found in a tomb 
at Thebes of the twenticth dynasty, now three thousand 
years old, and a smaller quantity in a vase in another tomb 
of the twelfth dynasty, that is, one thousand years older. 
This belongs certainly to Linum humile, Mill., the species 
still cultivated in Egypt, from which the capsules do not 
differ in any respect. Braun had already determined this 
species preserved thus in the tombs, though he was not 
aware of its continued cultivation in Egypt. The berries 
of Juniperus phanicea, L., are found in a perfect state of 
preservation, and present a somewhat larger average size 
than those obtained from this juniper at the present day. 
Grains of barley and wheat are of frequent occurrence in 
the tombs; M. Mariette has found barley in a grave at 
Sakhara of the fifth dynasty, five thousand four hundred 
years old. The impurities found with the seeds of these 
cultivated plants show that the weeds which trouble the 
tillers of the soil at the present day in Egypt were equally 
the pests of their ancestors in those early ages. The barley 
fields were infested with the same spiny medick (Afedicago 
denticulata, Willd.) which is still found in the grain crops of 
Egypt. The presence of the pods of Sinapis arvensis, L., 
among the flax seed testifies to the presence of this weed 
in the flax crops of the days of Pharaoh, as of our own time. 


The Largest English War Vessel.—The Trafalgar is the 
largest armour-clad which has yet been laid down by the 
English Admiralty. Her hull is estimated to cost £686,000, 
the propelling machinery £97,000, the gun-mountings 
£79,794, and the guns £56,340. It is a dreadful thing to 
think of, that nearly a million of money, and hundreds of 
lives, may be sent to the bottom of the sea by a torpedo boat. 
There are many who are opposed to multiplying huge ships, 
when the same money could procure scores of light swift 
vessels with guns less massed together, but equally powerful, 
and armour as strong, without the risk of catastrophe on so 
vast a scale. Even in peace, as in the case of the Captain, 
the loss of one ship becomes a national disaster. A cloud of 
smaller ships would be more powerful for attack, and less 
exposed to danger. ‘ 


Christmas Antedated.—In old times, when it took three 
years to circumnavigate the globe, and when ships were at 
sea for long periods, in peace or war, it was necessary to have 
the official ‘* Nautical Almanack” prepared far in advance 
for use in successive seasons. The rivalry of competing pub- 
lishers has lately led to early production even of the ordinary 
almanacks and other annual publications. They are some- 
times ready for sale in early autumn. This has serious 
disadvantages in books intended for any purpose beyond 
astronomical calendars, which are affected by no sublunary 
events. When historical matter is given, the record must of 
necessity be incomplete for a large portion of the year. In 
what are known as ‘‘Christmas parts” of magazines and 
other serial issues, the anticipation of dates has become 
ludicrous in the extreme. Christmas stories are sometimes 
issued as near midsummer as possible, and all Christmas 
publications are largely antedated. This has little inconve- 











nieuce in the case of Christmas stories and Christmas cards. 
It is a mere matter of competition in business. A corre- 
spondent tells us that he met in Switzerland this summer an 
agent of the great colour-printing firm of Hildesheimer and 
Co. , who was recreating himself after having finished his spring 
canvassing. He said that their Christmas cards were all 
prepared in the January of the same year! This is almost 
necessary in a house which has its sales in America and 
Australia, and every region of the globe. Messrs. Hilde- 
sheimer and Co. are true patrons of art as well as prosperous 
traders, as they give large sums for new competitive designs 
for their cards. The public spirit of the firm is also attested 
by their having paid f owns for the mere permission to print 
in colour Mrs. Butler’s (Elizabeth Thompson’s) well-known 
picture of ‘* A Square at Waterloo.” There must be a large 
sale to recover the outlay in such an enterprise. 


The Imperial Institute and Museum.—The proposal of 
the Prince of Wales to perpetuate the Exhibition of Indian 
and Colonial products, and to enlarge the idea by forming an 
Imperial Institute as a memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee, will 
command universal approval, provided it is not made an 
appendage of the South Kensington establishment. The 
‘*Times’’ says: ‘* The Imperial Institute must be imperial 
in its constitution. It must be directed by men familiar 
with colonial necessities and identified with colonial 
interests, even more than by men representing the mother 
country. We may have excellent people at home who 
know what is good for the colonies even better than the 
colonies themselves, but we shall not get the colonies to 
believe it, and unless they have faith in the Institute and its 
management the whole affair must be a failure. Nothing 
could be conceived more deplorable or more mortifying than 
the collapse of a scheme which not only aims at conferring 
permanent advantages upon the empire, but also at com- 
memorating the jubilee of our gracious Queen.” 


Ecole de Belles Maniéres.—There is at least one school in 
Brighton where young ladies are finished by a course of what 
are called de//es maniéres. This is a very different thing 
from what is commonly understood by ‘‘ good manners,” or 
the courtesy and politeness which in some countries—China, 
for instance—form an elementary part of the training both of 
boys and girls of all ranks. The Brighton school teaches 
‘* society manners,” including the stepping into and out of a 
carriage ; how to eat asparagus, oranges, grapes, and other 
fruits in proper style, with sundry other accomplishments, 
which are at least as useful in daily life as algebra or the 
use of the globes. A brougham is at hand for the carriage 
lesson. The fruits, it need hardly be said, are. of the first 
quality, as the parents observe when the three-monthly bill 
comes from the principal of the establishment. When such 
tuition becomes more general we shall hear no more about 
‘*awkward boarding-school misses.” 


Free Public Libraries from a Bookseller’s Point of View.— 
At the last meeting of the ‘‘ Library Association of Great 
Britain,” a paper with the above title was read by Mr. 
William Downing, of Birmingham, whose book-store at the 
Chaucer’s Head is known to all lovers and collectors of old 
books. Mr. Downing bears testimony to the vast benefit of 
the noble Free Library of Birmingham, and says that, so far 
from injuring his private business, it has largely fostered a 
taste for reading, and a desire among artisans as well as pro- 
fessional men to obtain books by purchase. 


Military Hobson-Jobson.—We have all been amused as 
well as instructed by Colonel Yule’s curious account of the 
new phrases in Anglo-Indian use, formed by attempts of 
Europeans to imitate native expressions. Similar corruptions 
are common in all countries. The military correspondent of 
the ‘* Times” gives the following example: ‘* Three or four 
years ago I accidentally learnt while at some French man- 
ceuvres that the cavalry trumpet sound called ‘ Boots and 
saddles’ had not, as was supposed, any connection what- 
ever with boots. The true origin of the sentence is the old 
Norman expression ‘ Boutes la selle’ (z.¢., ‘Put on the 
saddle’) from ‘ Bouter’ —to put on, affix. Equally by 
accident, at the German manceuvres, I have ascertained the 
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origin of our word of command, ‘Double march.’ We have 
in military matters copied much from the Germans, especially 
during the life of Frederick the Great, towards the close of 
whose reign our drill began to assume substance and uni- 
formity. Well, to this day, when a German officer wishes 
his men to proceed at a run he calls out ‘Marsch, marsch!’ 
the two words being uttered quickly. Thus ‘ Double 
march” is a most literal translation of an old-established 
German word of command.” [We take this opportunity to 
correct an awkward misprint, which escaped in our notice of 
Colonel Yule’s intereresting volume. The word /ead should 
be de//, in the 11th, and again in the 7th line from the end.] 


Dr. Johnson and Hannah More.—Talking with the doctor 
about what she had been reading, Hannah Move says that 
‘*he reproved me with pretended sharpness for reading 
Pascal or any of the Port Royal authors, alleging, that as a 
good Protestant, I ought to abstain from books written by 
Catholics. I was beginning to stand on my defence, when 
he took me with both his hands, and with a tear rolling 
down his cheeks, ‘ Child,’ said he, with the most affecting 
earnestness, ‘I am heartily glad that you read pious books, 
by whomsoever they may be written.’” 


Dutch Fisheries.—So greatly has the prosperity of Holland 
depended on its fisheries, that the common saying is that 
‘* Amsterdam is built on herring bones.” All this wealth 
dates from the end of the fourteenth century ; and among 
the many centennial celebrations of recent times, none are 
more remarkable than the commemoration of the fifth 
centenary of William Buckels, of Bierwich. Buckels was a 
Dutch fisherman, who, in 1386, salted and packed in 
barrels for the first time the herrings which were the source 
of so much national industry and wealth. There must 
have been much salted fish, chiefly dried, before his time, 
but the pickling and packing in barrels was a happy experi 
ment, and its success is commemorated accordingly. 


Oratoire Church in Paris.—The round church in the Rue 
de Rivoli, known as the Oratoire, which has for the last 
eighty years been used asa place of worship for the Calvinists, 
is being restored. It is situated upon the site of the hotel 
which belonged in 1616 to Cardinal De Berulle, who had 
purchased it from the Duc de Joyeuse, who had himself 
bought it from Gabrielle d’Estrées, and it is said that it was 
here that Jean Chatel attempted to assassinate Henry rv. 
Cardinal de Berulle built a chapel there, which was after- 
wards transformed into a church belonging to the Order of 
the Oratorians, which at the time of the Revolution possessed 
eighty houses in France, among the most famous members 
of the Order being Massillon and Malebranche, to say nothing 
of Fouché, afterwards Duc d’Otrante. During the Revolu- 
tion the church was used as a public meeting-house, and in 
1806 it was made over to the Calvinist Protestants. A 
statue of Admiral Coligny is to be erected in the open space 
facing the Rue de Rivoli. 


Onions as Soporific_—Frank Buckland used to say that he 
found eating onions at supper the surest help to sound sleep. 
We used to think this a fancy of his, but we are reminded of 
it by reading a statement by an American magistrate, Mr. 
Clymer, of Reading, Pennsylvania, who says, ‘* Onions 
inhaled cause sleep, rest, and repose. The soldier on his 
march and the exhausted ironworker get great strength from 
eating the onion. Tie a fresh onion around the neck and 
bruise it to make its odour thorough, and you secure sound 
sleep from its nightly inhalation.” 


Economic Results of Temperance.—Dr. Dawson Burns 
affirms that the probable effects of diverting the national drink 
money into other channels would be, in every form, nationally 
beneficial. First of all, the disease and death, crime, pau- 
perism, vice, lunacy, disease, family misery, and industrial 
disorganisation caused by strong drink would disappear. 
There are, indeed, dreamy and dreary theorists who main- 
tain that whatever is done, or left undone, there will always 
be a certain average of social evil; but as they thus virtually 
deny the existence of any definite causation in sociology, 
reasoning with them is out of the question, and experience is 
thrown away upon their doctrinaire assumptions. Another 
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effect would be the increased comfort and improvement of 
the population by the augmented purchase of food, clothes, 
furniture, books, pictures, and all things conducive to the 
best enjoyment ofall classes and the development of better 
manners and morals—in other words, of a more civilised con- 
dition of society. A third effect would be the stimulation of 
productive industry by the increased demand for articles of 
wearing and household utility ; and also the greater accumu- 
lation of national wealth by the investment of a considerable 
portion of the savings from drink in societies and institutions 
whose funds are employed in adding to the property and 
developing the resources of the nation. A fourth effect 
would be the encouragement of those educational, benevolent, 
and religious agencies which are among the chief factors of a 
pure and progressive national life. This effect would, in 
reality, be double; for while the withdrawal of this drink 
money would abate very largely the evils which philanthropy 
and religion seek to combat, the power of the latter for good 
would be proportionately increased against the still remaining 
evils. The result would be more hope and more success in 
the battle of good against evil than is practicable while the 
auxiliaries of evil are recruited by strong drink, and the forces 
of good are deprived of many efficient allies. 


Railroads in the United States.—‘‘ Poor’s Manual of 
Railroads of the United States” for 1886 shows that the 
number of miles of railroad constructed in the United 
States in 1885 was 3,131, the rate of increase during the 
year being 2°4 per cent. The mileage, not including ele- 
vated roads, from which returns of earnings and traffic opera- 
tions for the past year were received, equalled 123,110 
miles. The ‘‘ Manual ” contains an interesting table showing 
the length in kilometres ("62 of a mile) of all the railroads in 
the world, in which the following totals appear: Europe, 
189,803; Asia, 20,768; America, North and South, 
240,755; Africa, 6,729; Australia, 12,142; grand total, 
470,197, Or 291,522 miles, of which there are 123,110, ex- 
clusive of elevated roads, in the United States. 


Total Eclipses of the Sun Visible in London.—As most 
of our readers are aware that a total eclipse of the sun 
occurred on the 29th of August last, and was successfully 
observed in the West Indies bv a party of astronomers sent 
out for the purpose, it may interest them, as illustrating 
the rarity of such phenomena in any particular place, to point 
out that two only have been visible in London since the 
Norman Conquest, and that no other will take place there 
until the year 1999. The last occurred on the 22nd of April 
(by old style, then still followed in England, as it is in 
Russia now), 1715 ; it was observed at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich (then scarcely forty years old) by Flam- 
steed, the first Astronomer-Royal ; also in London by Halley, 
who in less than five years afterwards was to be his successor. 
The last before that was in the year 1140, during the civil 
war between Stephen and Matilda for the crown of England. 
It is thus referred to in the ‘* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle”: ‘* An. 
MCXL. In this year king Stephen would take Robert earl of 
Gloucester, the son of king Henry; but he could not, for 
he was aware of it. Afterwards, in Lent, the sun and the 
day darkened about the noontide of day, when men were 
eating, and they lighted candles to eat by; and that was on 
the x11Ith of the Kalends of April (March 20th). Men were 
greatly wonder-stricken.” W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


Ice Palaces.—At Montreal in winter there are days of 
festival when marvellous structures of ice form conspicuous 
features. These far outstrip in size and splendour the cele- 
brated Russian Palace built for the Empress Catherine, to which 
the poet Cowper refers in the Fifth Book of the Task : 


** Silently, as in a dream, the fabric rose ; 
No sound of hammer or of saw was there ; 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined, nor other cement ask’d 
Than water inferfused to make them one.” 


The palace was fifty-two feet long, sixteen wide, and twenty 
high. The blocks were from two to three feet thick, They 
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were coloured different tints by sprinkling them over with 
water coloured in various ways, Six cannon, made of ice, 
and mounted on wheels of the same, were placed before the 
loor, and one of them was fired, and carried a hempen 
bullet through a board two inches thick, at sixty paces. 
This is said to have been done more than once without 
bursting it. 


Norman Thrift.—In the year 1812 a poor young woman 
of nineteen, named Soucillon, was left a widow in Rouen 
with two children, but without a penny or a roof to shelter 
them. For some months after her husband’s death she sub- 
sisted on public charity, but as she was honest and hard- 
working, she soon came to the conclusion, as she phrased it, 
‘* that to get relief from the land would be better than asking 
for it from the people.” She began with a little business 
which cost her nothing for stock. She gathered wild plants 
for the druggist, and from this proceeded to flowers, and 
then to herbs for food. After two or three years’ labour she 
had obtained a character for honesty and thrift, and was able 
to hire a cottage with a courtyard and garden. The court- 
yard was first occupied by fowls, and then came a pig, and 
then acow. But the real source of wealth was the garden. 
It was a mine: cabbages, carrots, turnips, sorrel, parsley, 
peas and beans, were weekly taken to market. The river at 
the foot of the garden grew watercresses. In a corner grew 
roots of iris, which she sold to the druggist with chickweed 
and other simples. A neighbouring wood produced a 
quantity of wild cherries, which, to the delight of the birds, had 
from time immemorial been abandoned to them. Mother 
Soucillon gathered them every autumn, and with the honey 


from her bees made them into much admired sweetmeats. 
She turned her attention to live stock, and with the help of 
her boys raised rabbits for sale. Her garden grew medical 
herbs, and her boys constantly traded in the city with the 
varied produce of her little farm. The elder of the two sons 
set nets in the river and caught the eels and cray-fish, and 
established a station for nurturing and breeding the latter. 
Well, the mother and sons lived happily, though laboriously. 
In process of time they saved money enough to buy their 
cottage and little farm, and then rebuilt the former in the 
style of a cottage ornée. The sons married, and each has 
now a farm and family of his own. &. R. P. 


Be Thankful.—Enjoy the happiness which God has given 
to you. Enjoy it, but not as a right; we have a right to 
nothing, and it is not adversity but prosperity that ought to 
surprise us. Prosperity becomes corrupt if not seasoned with 
the salt of thankfulness. Receive it, then, as a mere act of 
grace, place it, whatever measure you receive, on the altar of 
God, to whom all belongs. The time will come when you 
must abandon part at least of what He is pleased to-day to 
leave with you: from this day offer all to Him. Take 
delight in making account of the blessings of God, and at 
the same time considering the wants of your neighbour. Let 
your happiness attach your heart to God, and not to the 
world, otherwise your state would not only be wrong, but 
vain and treacherous. Happiness without devout thankful- 
ness is as a plant without root. It is God alone who is suffi- 
cient to fill the heart and truly to satisfy us. Be then happy 
in God, to be truly happy, and always happy; and for this 
beseech Him to take your whole heart. —Le/ters of A. Vinet. 
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etsure Hour, etc. Containing the Sea in Poetry, Physical MANNING, LL.p. With numerous fine Engravings. 8s. 


Geography of the Sea, the Sea in History, and the Harvest of : 
the Sea. 8s. in handsome cloth ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. Pictures from . Bible Lands. Drawn with Pen 
Mr. Ruskin says :—“‘ This beautiful book is by far the best I have ever pi we uy Bowate Wares oe wr The 


American Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | Italian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


seen on its subject, and will be a most precious gift-book for me.” 





By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. Profusely By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition, Revised, 

Illustrated. 8s. in handsome cloth gilt. with additions by S. G. GREEN, D.D. Profusely Illus- 

“* The text is clear and vigorous, and the numerous illustrations which bear trated. New Edition. 8s. handseme cloth gilt ; or 25s. 
it company are a striking complement to its descriptions.” — The Guardian. in morocco, elegant. 


Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By SamMugL G. GREEN, D.D. 
With fine Engravings. 8s. handsome cloth; or 25s. in 


Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Profusely Illus- 
trated with fine Engravings. 8s. in handsome cloth gilt. 

“The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures’ (which now has morocco, elegant. 





ee no a part of the woe Oe set giver to the public a “*We recommend it as a capital and cheap present.” —Art Journal. 

er executed or more interesting volume than this.” — pectator. . i 

Swiss Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By | French Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. “Gi as eel eral aspect of France its i 
8s, handsome cloth gilt ; 25s. morocco, wien: wrg or — — 





Imperial | 8ve. 2I15., handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


The Lands of Scripture. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. Containing “Those Holy Fields” and “The 
Land of the Pharaohs,” by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D.} and “‘ Pictures from Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
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SKELETON OF GORILLA. From Wood's Handy Natural 
History.” 


Footprints of Italian Reformers. By the Rev. | Homes and Haunts of Luther. By the Rev. 
OHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Finely Illustrated. Quarto. 8s. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Newand Revised Edition. Pro- 


andsome cloth, gilt edges. 
‘* A most interesting and instructive volume.”—Sfectator, 
“The book is ooslien 
charming and useful gift-book.—Congregationalist. 


: Their M i d 
eR nn ty = ry 4 Joun Srovenvon, oan Historic Landmarks in the Christian Centuries. 


With Illustrations. 8s. handsome cloth gilt. 





“ The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record of by- warto. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt. 
gone persecution with the modern aspect of spots associated with these “Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, and to impress 
themes gives a picturesc and a fresh to the author's chapters, and its most important events strongly on the memory.’ —Standard. 
renders the volume well suited for popular reading.” —Daily News. “Will prove a most asunpenlls gift-book.”—Western Morning News. 


The King’s Windows; or, 
Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of 
God. By the late Rev. E. PAXTON 
Hoop, author of ‘‘ Vignettes of the 
Great Revival,” etc. With forty- 
four Illustrations. Uniform with 
*““The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
Imp. 16mo. 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 

“Well got up, and well illustrated. ca 

Good selections of poetry, drawn from many dif- 

ferent sources, are freely interspersed, and add to 

the value and attractiveness of the descriptior~ ” 

— Spectator. 


Life’s Pleasure Garden; or, he 
Conditions of a Happy Life. By 
W. Haic MILLER, author of ‘‘The 
Mirage of Life,” ‘The Culture of 
Pleasure,” etc. With fine Illustra- 
tions by M, E. Epwarps, BARNARD, 
WuymPEeR, and others. Crown 8vo. 

. 6d. cloth boards. 


“ The ingenious author of this work has written 
a long series of chapters on a multitude of circum- 
stances, characters, and incidents. He has treated 
all his topics in a cheerful and hopeful mood, and 
has freely introduced anecdotes. ‘The illustrations 
are numerous, appropriate,and good.” — The Queen. 





and beautifully illustrated, and will make a very “Dr. Stoughton has done admirably well in telling the story with such 





A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 

The Handy Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 
author of ‘* Homes without Hands,” etc., etc. With 226 Engravings. 
Small quarto. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A capital book for young people. Written in Mr. Wood's happiest vein, it gives an 
enormous amount of accurate and interesting information about the life and habits of 
animals and birds. It is also written with the serious purpose of showing how wonderfully 
the Creator has adapted the bodies of these different creatures to their habits and needs. 
The Honey Bee: its Nature, Homes, and Products. By W. 

H. HarRIs, B.A., B.SC. With Eighty-two Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 

“We can recommend this book as a very comprehensive summary of what is known 
about bees and bee-keeping.”— Nature. 

“*Even tothose who have no intention of keeping bees, this volume, with its interesting anec- 
dotes and instructive information, will be the means of much enjoyment,”—Literary World. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran Wuire, 


M.A. With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete List of Genera 
and Species of the British Ants. 55. cloth boards. 
“* Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the study of our 
native ants; while as an interesting volume for the general reader, or as a gift-book for 
young people with a taste for natural history, it may be recommended as among the very 
t of its kind.”—Nature. 

The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the Stars and 
Planets. By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. With thirty-two Star Maps and numerous other [llus- 
trations. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. extra boards, with gilt edges. 

I find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book : lucid, perspicuous at a glance, 
concise, correct , completely fulfilling its purpose.”— 7homas Carlyle. 

Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With Engravings. 35. 6d. 

“*A popular but clear and correct account of electrical science in all its various 
branches.” —/ournal of Science. 
‘* More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.” —Ziectrician. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A Sketch of the 


Origin and Succession of Animals and Plants. By Sir J. W. Dawson, 
K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., President of the British Association, 1886. With 
numerous Illustrations. 6s. 6d. cloth boards. Second Edition (revised) 
Just issued. 

ConTENTs :—Sources and Extent of our Knowledge—Beginning of Life—The Age of 
Invertebrates of the Sea—The Origin of Plant Life on the Land—The Appearance of 
Vertebrate Animals—The First Air-breathers—The Empire of the Great Reptiles—The 
First Forests of Modern Type—The Reign of Mammals—The Advent of Man, the Present 
and the Future. ‘ ‘ 

Our English Bible: its Translations and Translators. By the 
Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Illustrated. 6s. cloth boards. 

“This is an excellent popular account of the subject, written by one who has the 
qualifications for the production of popular accounts, and much more for the complete 
treatment of a subject. We know of no similar work which surpasses Dr. Stoughton s in 
the choice and arrangement of its materials.” —Sfectator. 


fusely Illustrated. Quarto. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 
“In every way worthy of its illustrious subject.” —Record. . 


icturesqueness of imagination and deep religious sympathy.”—Christian 
orid. 


By RICHARD HEATH. With eighty-four Illustrations. 














SWATHERIUM GIGANTEUM. rom Dawson's “ Chain of Life.” : 
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Recent Lllustrated Missionary Books. 


Glimpses of Maori Land. By A. R. Butter, author of 
**Stories of a Children’s Medical Mission.” Illustrated by EDWARD 
Wuymper. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 


The Gospel in South India; or, Illustrations of the Religious 
Life, Experience, and Character of Hindu Christians. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL MATEER, F.L.S., author of ‘The Land of Charity,” ‘‘ Native Life 
in Travancore,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885. By 
JAMES CHALMERS, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt GILL, B.A., author 
of ‘* Life in the Southern Isles,” etc. With a Map and many IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 

Every-day Life in China; or, Scenes along River and Road 
in the Celestial Empire. By Epwin J. Dukes. With a Map and 
Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, engraved by E. WHYMPER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 

Jottings from the Pacific. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Git, 

; B.A., author of ‘‘ Life in the Southern Isles,” and joint author of ** Work 
and Adventure in New Guinea.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 


Madagascar and France. With some Account of the Island, 
its People, its Resources and Development. By GzorGcE A. SHAW, 
F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. With many Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 

In Southern India. A Visit to some of the Chief Mission 
Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL, author 
of ‘In India, a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild Tribes of South 
Bengal,” etc. Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 

Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James Gitmouvr, o.a., of 
Peking. With Engravings. 6s. cloth boards. 

. Old Highways in China. By IsapetLe Witu1amson, of Chefoo. 


ty 
ee — Sys eae Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye;|Random Truths in Common Ingleside and Wayside Mru- 
or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. Things. Occasional Papers from my sings. A Companion Volume to ‘* The 
With numerous Engravings. New Edi- Study Chair. Illustrations. 7s. cloth gilt. Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 6s. cloth gilt. 
tion. 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. “ It seems even better than ‘The Harvest of a| «A collection of musings or essays, illustrated 
“*T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly | Quiet Eye.’"—Mr, 8 uskin. with the same fidelity to nature and excellency of 

done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and “*The author should be placed next to Words- | workmanship which elicited the approbation of so 

illustration.”"—Mr. Ruskin. worth on every student’s bookshelf.”—Standard. ' distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskii:.”—/ohn Bull. 


CHRIST AMONGST THE pocrors IN THE TEMPLE. Reduced from Mrs. Watson's “ Life of Jesus Christ.” 
Just Published. Recently Published. 
The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour. By Mrs. | Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. An elegant | 


S. Watson, With many Fine Engravings. Crown 8vo, book, most appropriate for a Christmas or New Year’s Gift. 
5s. cloth, bevelled boards. Profusely illustrated in the finest style of Wood Engraving. 
“Mrs. Watson's book is admirable. It tells the story with great simplicity By EDWARD WHYMPER. Quarto, 6s. cloth boards, gilt. | 
and ease of style ; but there is evidence that difficulties have been carefully “The wood engravings by Mr. Edward Whymper are designed in ac- | 
considered, and much light is thrown upon those points which, as they occur cordance with the subject and tone of the poems selected by the editor, | 
,XI — are obscure to the unlearned reader.”—Presbyterian yg choice does credit to his taste and judgment.”—///ustrated London | 
’ ews. 
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Reeent Books. 


With Twelve Portraits. Each Volume 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE. "> 


Volume I. contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, 
Farel, Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, 
Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, and John Hus. 15. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

Volume II. contains Biographies and Portraits of Lord Lawrence, 
James Clerk Maxwell, Paul Rabaut, Augustine, Erasmus, 
Latimer, Cowper, Tyndale, Baxter, Dr. Bugenhagen, Sir 
David Brewster, and William Carey. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 











Volume IIT. contains Bi phies and Portraits of Sidney, Wilber- “A 
force, Charles Wesley, Shaftesbury, Chrysostom, Francis ; 
Bacon, Howard, Morrison, King Alfred, Judson, Whitefield, 
and John Bacon. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. ; 

_In these busy days there is scarcely time to read and digest the voluminous 
biographies of great and good men. This series of biographical extracts is 
d so that busy people may readily obtain the main facts of interest and 

instruction in connection with each life. Each volume contains 160 pages, with 

Illustrations. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Livingstone Anecdotes. | Wycliffe Anecdotes. By 

By Dr. MACAULAY. r. G. S. GREEN. % 4 - 
ba Anecdotes. By Rev. Gordon Anecdotes. By Prato. From ** Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom.” 
- TELFORD, B.A. Dr. MACAULAY, 
Whitefield Anecdotes. By | Luther Anecdotes. By | Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom. | By 
Dr. MACAULAY. Dr. MACAULAY the Rev. James WILLs, author o ible Echoes,” etc. 
z With five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth 
beards. 
Just Published, John Wycliffe and his English Precursors. By 

William Tyndale. A Biography. A contribution Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. 
to the History of the English Bible. By the Rev. R. Translated from the German by PETER LORIMER, D.D. 
DEMAUS, M.A., author of ‘* Hugh Latimer: a Biography.” New Edition, very carefully revised, with a Supplemental 
New Edition, carefully revised by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe, by S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
With Portrait, Illustration, and numerous fine Facsimiles of Portrait and Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
the unique volumes in the British Museum and in St. 8s. cloth boards. 


Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo. 8s. cloth boards. , saat oe poe of this biography connat be quvcuinnet, . it bs excel- 

This volume has long been recognised as the standard life of T: ™ ently u and eminently deserves a large circu ation.” — 7 ne tonnes. 
The late Mr. Demaus purposed issuing a revised edition, but did nolliveto | Worthies of Science. Memoirs of Christian 
effort amine body of the book has remained untouched, an Scientific Men. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D., 
give what additional author of ‘* Homes and Haunts of Luther,” ‘‘ Our English 
Bible,” etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 


re the 
t ten years 

The Life and Times of Chrysostom. By Rev. R. 
WHELER Busi, M.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth, 


pro- 

duced in an 
“* Editor's 

St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By the Rev. 

R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London 

Wall. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


**The volumes which the Tract Society is issuing 
under the above title fully deserve success. They have 
been entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaint- 
ance with the subjects about which they severally 
treat.” —-THE ATHENAZUM. 

1. Cleopatra’s Needle. By the Rev. J. 
Kinc. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

2. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments. By A. H. Sayce, M.a. With Fac- 
similes. 35. 

3- Recent Discoveries on the Temple 
Hill at Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. Kine, Lec- 
urer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 25. 6d 

4- Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. 
WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. 35. 

5- Galilee in the Time of Christ. By 
SELAH MERRILL, D.D. With Map. 2s. 6d. 

6. Egypt and Syria. Their Physical Features 
in Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, 
F.R.S. 35. ? 

7. Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and People. 

By A. H. SAYCE, M.A. 35. ; 

8. The Dwellers on the Nile. Chapters on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. 
WALLIs BUDGE, M.A. 35. 
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Ellustrated Story Books for Girls. 
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Maggie ienien, By the Au- 
thor of “* Wind and Wave Fulfil- 
ling His Word,” etc. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


Nearly in Port; or, Phoebe 
Mostyn’s Life Story. By Mrs. 
Coorer; author of “Ruth Oli- 
phant,” ete Illustrated. Crown 

2s. cloth boards. 


Hester’s Home. 


trations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Elsie’s Auntie; or, Bearing One Another’s Bur- 


dens. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Seven Years for Rachel. 
of “The Fisher Village,” 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 


By JaNeT EDEN. 


By ANNE BEALE, author 
**Queen o’ the May,” 
35. 6d. 


THE SUNFLOWERS SERIES. 


Sunflowers. A Story of To- | The Mistress of Lydgate 
day. ByG.C. Gepce. With four Priory ; or, The Story of a Long 
Illustrations. 3s. 6¢. cloth, Life. By Miss E. EVERETT GREEN, 


author of ‘Lenore Annandale’s 
Story,” ‘*Paul Harvard’s Campaign,” 
etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
cloth boards. 

One Day at a Time. By 
BLANCHE E, M. GReENE. _Iilus- 
trated by E. WHYMPER. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6a. cloth boards. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. A 


Carola, By Hesba StretTrTon, 
author of ** Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 35. 62. cloth. 

Lenore Annandale’s Story. 
By Miss E. EVERETT GREEN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. cloth boards. 

The Two Crowns. By Ec- 
LANTON THORNE, author of ‘** The 








Old Worcester Jug,” etc. With Story of Three Lives. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. cloth boards. boards. 

Turning Points ; or, Two Years in Maude 

Vernon’s Life. By L. C. SILKE. 35. 6d. cloth. 


Maddalena, the Walcensian Maiden, 
and her People iy givenin English by JULIE 
SUTTER. cloth boards. 

The Old Manuscript ; or, Anaise 
Robineau’s History. ATale of the Huguenots 
in La Vendée. By BLANCHE M. MOGGRIDGE, 
author of *‘ Hid in the Cevennes.” With five 
Illustrations by E. WHYMrER. Crown 8vo. 
5s. cloth boards. 

Ida Nicolari. By Ectanton Tuornz, 
author of ‘Coral and Beryl,” ‘‘The Two 
Crowns,” ‘*The Old wr “¥ Jug,” «tc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d 


NEW W BOOKS. 


Coral and Beryl. By Ec.Lanrton 


THORNE, author of “It’s All Real True,” 


“The Two Crowns,” etc. Illustrated. Im- 
perial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
The Martyr’s Victory. A Tale of 


Danish England. By EMMALESLIE. WithIIlus- 
trations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Lee Chester; or, The Bells of Dum- 
barton. A New England Story. By Lucy 
LINCOLN MONTGOMERY. Illustrated. Im- 
perial 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Cords of Love. By Atice Lane. Illustrated. Im- 
perial 16mo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Live in the Sunshine; or, Constance Maxwell’s 
Choice. By Mrs. F. WEsT, author of ‘*‘ Unknown, and yet 
Well Known.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


Ursula’s Beginnings. By Howe Benninc. Illus- 
trated. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Reduced from Maggie Dawson.” 


With _Illus- 


6d. cloth. 


etc. 





cloth gilt. 





RECENT POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 


A ,Peep Behind the Seenes, By 
F. WaLTon. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Wess, 


author of “ Naomi,” etc. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt 


Awdries and their Friends. By 
Awe Prosser. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Bede’s Charity. By HesBa STRET- 
TON. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Berthold the Goatherd. By Mary 
ANNE FILLEUvL, author of “ Ellen Tremaine,” 
etc. Illustrated. s. 6d. cloth. 

Both Sides of the Street. An 
American Tale. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards. 

Children of Cloverly. By Hespa 
STRETTON. 2s. cloth. 

Christie Redfern’s Troubles. 3s. 6. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Chronicles of an Old Manor House. 
By G. E. Sarcent. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 
Cobwebs and Cables. By Hespa 

STRETTON. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 

Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. 
2s. 6a. cloth. 

Door without a Knocker. By Mrs. 
Prosser. 35. cloth. 


STORY BOOKS. 


Moth and the Candle. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Myra Sherwood’s Cross. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ilt edges. 
Pilgr im Street. By Hessa Srret- 
TON. 2s. cloth. 
Pomponia. By Mrs. Wess. 
gilt edges. 
Prism, The Stories of Four Countries. 
By Miss WuaTety. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 
Queen o’ the May. By Anne BEALE. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Quiet Corners. By Howe BEnnInc. 
38. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Shadows. 
45. cloth, gilt edges 


Ellen Tremaine; or, A Poem without 
an Ending. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Elsie’s ootprints ; or, Jesus your 
Life and your Life for Jesus. By Mrs. 
Lucas SHADWELL. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Emily Ellet’s Journal; or, Steps 
Towards a Better Life. 3s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Exiles of Salzburg. By Gustave 
Nieritz._ 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Fern’s Hollow. By Hessa Stret- 
TON. 2s. cloth. 

Fishers of Derby Haven. By 
Hespa STRETTON, 2s. cloth. 

Frances Leslie. 2s. 6¢. cloth. 

Golden Sheaves, Grace Reynolds’ 
Work for the Master. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


45. cloth, 


Great Salterns. By Saran Doup- 
6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
NEY. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. Sto fA 
ry of a Diamond. By Miss M. L. 
Gwendoline. By AGNES GIBERNE, Wonsaue 38. 6d. cloth, gilt Zagee. 


author of ‘‘ Through the Linn,”’etc. Illustrated. 


38. 6d. cloth. 
Hampered. A Tale 
2s. cloth boards. 


Life. 


Tales of Three Centuries. By 
Madame GuizoT pe Wirt. 4s. cloth gilt. 


of American 
Through the Linn. By Acnes 








Her “Ob ect in Life. 2s. 6d. cloth. GiseRNE. _ 35. cloth. 
Janet Darney’s Story. By SaraH | Was I Right ? By Mrs. O. F. 
Doupney. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. WaALTon. 35. 6d. cloth gilt. 





Sibyl | Garth ; : or, Who Teacheth Like | 


By Mrs. O. F. WALTON. 
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_A Yacht Voyage Round England. Pro- 


Ellustrated Storp: Books for Bops. 


Young Sir Richard. By H. Freperick CHARLES, 
author of “‘ The Doctor’s Experiment,” “‘ Under Fire,” etc. 
With Illustrations by Ep>warD WHYMPER. Crown 8vo. 
5s. cloth boards. Just pudlished. 

Untrue to His Trust. A Story of Life and Adven- 
ture in Charles the Second’s Time. By HENRY JOHNSON 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Just published, 

The Doctor’s Experiment. 
**Under Fire.” With Illustrations. 
boards, gilt edges. 


Max Victor’s Schooldays: the Friends he Made 
and the Foes he Conquered. By the Author of “ My 
Schoolfellow, Val Bownser,” etc. With Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Master’s Likeness. By JosrePH JOHNSON, 
author of ‘‘ Uncle Ben’s Stories.” Illustrated. Imperial 
16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Joseph Adams. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
cloth boards, Just published. 

Three Little Fiddlers; or, Love Perfected by 
Trust. By NELLIE HELLIs. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
2s. 6d. Just published. 

The Captain’s Story. With Illustrations by Joun 
GILBERT. Imperial 16mo. 53s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser; or, Sunshine 
after Storm. By the Author of “Tales of Heroes and Great 
Men of Old,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

The Realm of the Ice King: a Book of 
Arctic Discovery and Adventure. Mew Edition, 
revised to present date With Illustrations. 5s. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

Straight to the Mark. A Story for Old 
and Young. By the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A., 
author of ‘‘Boy and Man,” etc, Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 

Story of a City Arab. By G. E. Sarcenr. 
Illustrated. New L£dition. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth 
boards. 

Stories of Old England. By G. E. Sar- 
GENT. First and Second Series. [Mlustrated. 
Each, 3s. cloth boards. 

Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch. 
By TALBOT BAINES REED. With many I]lustrations, 
Small 4to. 45. cloth boards. 

George Burley: His Fortunes and Adven- 
tures. By G. E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Slippery Ford; or, How Tom was 
Taught. By M.C. CLarRKE. IIlustrated. 2s. cloth. 

Daddy Crips’ Waifs. A Tale of Australian 
Life and Adventure. By ALEXANDER A. FRASER, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Great Voyagers: their Adventures and 
Discoveries, ith Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Phil’s Mother. By Ecianton TuHorne. 
Illustrated. 15. 6¢. cloth, 


By the Author of 
16mo. 55. cloth 





_ BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


The Two Voyages; or, Midnight and Day- 
light. Illustrated. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 


fusely Illustrated, 55. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Golden Grasshopper: a Tale founded 
on the Events in the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
With Illustrations. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 

Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Dis- 
coveries. With Illustrations. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 





| The Head of the House. 








A Story of Victory over 
Passion and Pride. By E. Everett GREEN, author of 
** Lenore Annandale’s Story,” ‘‘The Mistress of Lydgate 
Priory,” etc. With five Illustrations by E. WHYMPER. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. /ust published. 

The Clevelands of Oaklands. By Mrs. Lucas 
SHADWELL. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. Just published. 

Under Fire: being the Story of a Boy’s Battles against 
Himself and other Enemies. Illustrated. 4s. gilt edges. 

Philip Gainsford’s Profit and Loss. By Grorcr 
E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. . 

Once Upon a Time; or, The Boy’s Book of Adven- 
tures. With Illustrations. 3s. cloth boards. 

The Franklins. By Grorce E. SarcENt, author 
of “The Story of a City Arab,” etc, With Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo, 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Ivor Rees, The Welsh Cowherd. Illustrated.” Crown 
8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Stories of the Old Romans. 
3s. cloth boards. 

Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. 
Illustrations, 3s. cloth boards. 

Uncle Roger; or, A Summer of Surprises. By 
Miss E, Everett GREEN, author of *‘The Mistress of 
Lydgate Priory,” “ Paul Harvard’s Campaign.” With 
Illustrations, Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


With Illustrations. 
With 


From “ Untrue to His Trust.” 
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Children's Coloured Picture Books. 
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Reduced from the coloured picture in Mrs. Walton's ** Launch the L1/cbo2t.” 


Two new books by Mrs. WALTON, author of 
** Christie’s Old Organ,” ‘A Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” *‘ Little Dot,” etc. Each with upwards 
of forty Coloured Pictures or Vignettes, from 
Drawings by H. J. Ruopes, Beautifully printed 
in colours. Quarto. 


1. Launch the Lifeboat! 35., in pretty 


coloured cover. 


2. Our Gracious Queen ; Jubilee Pic- 
tures and Stories from Her Majesty’s Life. 
35-, in pretty coloured cover. 


Storyland. By Sypney Grey. With 
thirty-two Illustrations by ROBERT BARNEs. 
Engraved and printed in colour by EpMunD 
Evans. Quarto. 6s., prettily bound in 
coloured paper boards. 


The Sweet Story of Old. A Sunday 
.. Book for the Little Ones. By HeEspa 
STRETTON, author of ‘Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” ‘*Bede’s Charity,” etc. With 
Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. 
Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
coloured edges. 


Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs. 
New Edition. With many fine Coloured 
Illustrations by ROBERT BARNES, GORDON 
Browne, R. W. Mappox, and J. R. Lee. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


My Coloured Picture Story-Book. 
With twenty-four full-coloured page Pic- 
tures and forty Vignettes. Comprising : 
Our Pretty Village—Little Antoine and the 
Bear—Rosa, the Little Cousin from India 
—The Blackbird’s Nest. Quarto. 4s. 
handsomely bound in cloth boards, full gilt. 








ROUR HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


‘(No Family or Institutional Library is Complete without these Volumes.” 





The Annual Volume of 


THE LEISURE Hour, 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, 


Contains 860 pages of interesting niin, with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
and numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book fora PRESENT, or ELDER 
SCHOLARS’ PRIZE, and a most appropriate and instructive volume 
for a SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH 
LIBRARY. Price 7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


Contains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and numerous superior 


great variety of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every 
Member of the Family, and is 
8s. 6d. extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half cal: 


The Annual Volume of 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING, 


Wood Engravings. 


A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. It contains a 


ope | Illustrated. Price 7s. cloth ; 








No Young Ladies’ Library should be without 
THE 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Seventh Volume of the “ Girl's Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 
popular writers; music by eminent composers; practical papers for 
young housekeepers ; medical - by a well-known practitioner ; 
needlework, plain and ao ; helptul papers for Christian girls; 
on reasonable and seasonable dress, etc., etc. Profusely Illustrat 


Price 8s. in handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


Boy's Own ANNUAL. 


on Land and 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad; A 


and Winter ; and Instructive Pa 
and youths. 





Every Boy and Young Man should have 
THE 


The Eighth Volume of the “‘ Boy's Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure 

Sea ; Outdoor and Indoor Games for wu Season ; 
a i o 

rs written so as to be read by boys 

With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 


Price 8s. handsome cloth ; gs. 6¢. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 











ROUR POPULAR MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 











CHILD'S COTTACER AND 
COMPANION ARTISAN 


JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR ANNUAL VOLUME. 
ANNU AT The Volume for Working People in 


Full of pretty Pictures and interesti 
reading he little folks, with a coloure 
frontispiece. 1s. 6d. colaured boards ; 
2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 


book. Much of the letterpress is in 
large type. 15, 6d. stiff coloured cover ; 
2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 





TRACT 


Containi: 
ing. i 
A useful volume for loan circulation, or 


for the family, parish, district, or ser- complete in itself and profusely 
vants’ library. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. ca: 2s. 62. cloth beasie. 





; FRIENDLY 
CREETINCS. 


ILLUSTRATED READINGS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


This illustrated magazine is bound in 
ya volumes. The two for 1836 
are with Pictures and short anec- 
dotical papers. Each half-yearly a 


MACAZINE 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


a variety of interesting read- 
With numerous Illustrations. 





trat 
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J. THEOBALD & GO.’S SPECIALITIES. 





THE UNIVERSAL SPLASH- 
SCREEN. 


A GREAT SPECIALTY BY THEOBALD. 


. 

E suppose that there is scarcely a house in the king- 
\ p where splash-sceeens are not used, and they 
are bought at from a few pence to many shillings. The 
common ones of straw soon rot and fall to pieces, whilst 
the best ones cost more ~~ | than oy ought to. In 
this, as in everything else, it there is sufhcient demand, 
the price can be made right, and we beg, therefore, to 
introduce to the public a new 


UNIVERSAL SPLASH-SCREEN 


of an entirely novel and attractive character. Each screen 
measures 35 by 18 inches. Each is thoroughly waterproof, 
a very great consideration. Wet cannot by any means 
penetrate through. They are also washable, that is 
what most screens are not—directly P commence to 
clean them you commence their ruin. hese Screens can 
be washed thousands of times, and will still be equal to 
new. The background is in imitati oak panelling, 
with two beautiful pictures of plush frames, with medallions 
of fancy pet dogs in sixteen different colours, forming one 
of the most recherché Splash-Scrcens ever manufactured, 
combining the degree of artistic art with practical utility 
and wootuhness. In the full expectation of an enormous 
demand, we offer them, for One Month only, to the 
readers of this Paper, at 1s. each, or three for 2s, 6d., 
carriage free All orders must be accompanied by this 
advertisement, and should be sent at once. 





een 
E find that there is throughout the country a pressing 
Cemand for a Magic Lantern and Slides that ts 


suitable for Sunday Schools, Evening Parties, &c., and we 
believe that in our 


EXHIBITION MAGIC LANTERN 
AND SLIDES 


THIS WANT IS FULLY MET. 


T= year we have greatly improved these Lanterns, 
fitting each with the new Mineral Oil Lamps, which 
give three times the amount of light, without making any 
Additional charge, and also giving a larger number of 
slides, 


No, 1 Set consists of a No. 6 Magic Lantern, standing 
24 ins, high, in black wood box with handle, 3 dozen 34 in. 
diameter circle Slides, illustrating Nursery Tales, Scripture, 
Natural History, or Views (customers should say which 
they prefer) ; dozen large Comic Slipping Slides, 
including a G Night; 2 Views and 18 Comic Figures 
and 2 norama Slides, &c., on long Slides. Gives a 
splendid picture of 8 tt. diameter on the screen, and for 
schools, private parties, &c., is invaluable. The ordinary 

rice of this set if bought at other houses would be £4 10s. 
With Lecture Book complete, £2 12s. 


Purchasers can select all Nursery Tales or 3 different 
subjects entirely if — like, as there are 1 dozen slides to 
each set, and we give three sets. 

No one else can possibly give such value fer money. It 
is only because we make both Lanterns and Slides ous- 
selves, and manufacture in immense quantities, that we 
are able to do so, 








No, 2 Set, a Ne. 7 Lantern, whik is 
very superior, having larger lenses, giving 
10 ft. diameter picture, same assortment of 
Slides, with addition of 2 Conundrum Slides, 
2 Lever Slides, and 12 Beautiful Views, and 
an extra set of 21 Slides, illustrating a popular 
Tale. £3 158. 

We urgently request that the advertise- 
ment be cut out, and sent with all orders to 
save any mistake. 

Specially | a Chemical Oil in 1s. 6d. 
and as. 6d. Bottles. 





OUR CELEBRATED BIJOU 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND 
SLIDES. 


OME people having tried in a feeble way to imitate 
these Lantern sets, which we have sold ia such im 
mense quantities for years past. by copying our description, 
we have this season altered our Slides, and given such 
quantities and value for money as defies all competition. 
We manufacture both Lanterns and Slides, other houses 
do neither, and therefore cannot possibly sell so cheaply. 


Nothing is so amusing, entertaining, and instructive for 
the long winter evenings as a Magic Lantern, so long as 
Lantern and Slides are of good quality and show well. 
This we guarantee in every set we sell. Compare our sets 
with those of any other house. 


Our No. 1 Set contains a best quality English-made 
Magic Lantern fitted with best condenser and focusing 
Lens, best Mineral Oi) Lamp, with rackwork adjustment, 
glass chimney, metal chimney, brass nozzle, with improved 
ventilation to lantern, slide Reader, and silvered reflector, 
and the following large assortment of slides: 36 comic 
figures, 3 complete nursery tales, comprising 36 pictures 
(no other house in the world gives more than 1 nursery 
tale, as these are most expensive, costing 2s, each), 2 
Chinese fireworks slides, 2 comic moving s!ides, 2 movable 
lever slides, 2 moving panorama slides, and 1 revolving 
slide, man swallowing rats, making 8: pictures in all, and 
candidly worth a . The complete set in box com- 
plete 10s. 6d. This set shows pictures 3 feet in diameter. 


No. 2 Set, a similar assortment, but both Lantern and 
Slides larger size, 14s. 6d., shows 4 feet diameter. 


No 3 ditto, but much larger, a very excellent set for 
a present, specially recommended, price 21s. Shows s fect 
diameter picture. 

No. 4 ditto, a very superb set, showing pictures 6 feet in 
diameter , price 335, 

No. 5 ditto ditto 

To avoid all confusion we earnestly beg every person to 
cut out this advertisement and send it with their order, 
as these are special sets offered for this season. 

Specially prepared Chemical Oil, showing much more 
brightly and with less smell than ordinary oil, od., 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. 6d. per bottle. 


7 feet, 50s. 


MAGIC CLOCKWORK 
MICE. Either White or 

Black. Best quality only. When 

wound up run ail about a room or 

table, causing toars of laughter 

and consternatien. Post free, r4«l. 

Rats, double size, aod. Clockwork 

A Cats, . Lions, Tigers, Horses, 
Goats, Stags, Rabbits, Squirrels, Chickens, 
Ducks, and Tortoises, post free, 14 stamps 
each. Large Ducks, Herses, Ommibuses, 
{eckeys, ars, Rhinoceroses, Carriages, 
Sheep, Lions, Tigers, Hyenas, Wild Dogs, 

its, or Cats, post free, 


THE MECHANICAL WALKING 
LADY. Beautifully dressed. Will 
traverse all about a room or table in a most 
life-like and graceful manner. Post free, 
ts. 2d. Larger size, 2s. 9d. Largest size, 
3s. 9d. Dolls of every description, from 
éd. to £4. 





The CELEBRATED NORWEGIAN 
SLIPPERS. 


‘T’HE immense demand that there 
was for these Slippers last 
Winter (over 2,000 pairs being sold 
in a single day), and the fact that all 
through the Summer we have daily 
received applications from persons in all parts asking if 
they can still have them, “ave induced us to again stock a 
very large quantity, which we are pleased to offer at our 
former low prices. These slippers are worn by rich and 
poor alike, because they are easy, comforting, cheap, and 
answer every purpose that a Slipper can be required for 
We have had letters of recommendation and repeated 
erders from all parts of the world. The Slippers can be 
had in either Black or Scariet. They are made of stout 
Felt throughout. no nails or hard leather to injure the most 
sensitive feet. Trimmed with imitation fur Wern in 
drawing-room, bedroem, boudoir, and street. Carriags 
free at the tollowing prices Boys’, Girls’, and Ladies 
sizes, 1s. 6d. per pair; Gentlemen's, 1s, 9d, A reduction of 
ad. per pair if three pairs are taken, or 4d. per pair on 
half-a-dozea, Exact length of foot or size taken must be 
sent with each order, and all orders should be sent at « 
as we have a. great difficulty in getting them later on 
Please mentivn the name of this paper when ordering 


nce, 


CLOCKWORK 

TRAINS. Engine 

Tender, and two 

. = wer Carriages. Carriage 

tree, 1s. Better quality, 2s. 9d., 3s. od., 4s. Gd. Larger 

size, 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., Ps. 6d., sos, 6d., tas. Gd., 155., 205 

Railway, with Lines, Station, Signals, and men, complete, 

135. 6cl.. 188,, 25s., and 30s. Railway with Lines only, 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKING 
MODEL SMITHY. 
On being wound up 
the two Blacksmiths 
go to work lustily at 
the anvil, Exceilent 
attraction, carriage 
free 2s. 3d. Perform 
ing Christy Minstrels, 
Scheolmaster beating 
boy, amd cebbler at 

work, all same price. 


CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS. 
Magnificent assortment of Drums, Flags, 
Glass Balls, Keflectors, Cand’es, Figures, 
Lanterns, Fruit, Fancy Boxes, &c. Carriage 
free is, 3d.. 3., + £5%., 21S.. 428, Well 
assorted packets of Gold, Silver, Gelatine, and 
Coloured Paper: for decorations, free xs, ad., 
2s. 8d., and ss. 9d. Artificial Christmas Trees, 
38. 91, 35., 58. Gd, 205. 6d.. and ons. 


THE KENSINGTON COMBINA- 

5 TION TOOL. One of the most unique 

and handiest articles ever mvented. It 

< comprises Pincers, Screwdriver, Glass 

. Cutter, Putty Knife, Tin Opener, 

Scissors Sharpener, Cork Squeezer, Nut 
Cracker, all in one. Post free, 1s, 2d. 


THE STUDENT'S MICRO- 

SCOPE and 200 Objects, Has 

obtained high-class awards at various Exhibitions, A 

Strong, powerful microscope. magnifying many thousands 

of times, with geo beautiful shject>—chal S, stones, insects, 
&c, Carriage free, aod. 


THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN. An elegant 
old-plated stag's-head breast pin, can be worn by either 
1 gentleman. Difluses sprays of delightful perfume 

at the will of the wearer. 50,000 sold, Post ) no 14 stamps. 


GRAND ILLUSTRATED WINTER CATA- 
LOGUE, over 500 Illustrations, 60 Pages, post 
free, one stamp. Novelties of every description, Conjuring 
Tricks, Chemicals, Clockwork, and (= he Toys, 
Cards, Games, &c. Special Mustrated Catalogue of 
Magic Lanterns and Slides, 3d. Special Mustratea Cata 
logue of Model Steam Engines and Parts of Engines, 3d 





J. THBOBALD & COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 


(ESTABLISHED OVER so YEARS,) 


6 & 7, BATH PLACE, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 














FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


INVALIDS, AND ALL OF die re DIGESTION. 


(FANCREATISED.) 


SE” (SELF-DIGESTIVE,) 
The GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, has been Awarded 
for this Food. 
It is well known to and recommended by leading Physicians, who recognise its superiority to the vatious Malted Foods. Reports 
by the Zancet and the whole of the Medical Press accompany each ‘Tin. 
when all others are rejected.” Parents and those who have the care of Young Children or Invalids should try it. 
guished from all other Foods by its highly nutritive properties, and by the ease with which it can be digested and absorbed. 


Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. of Chemists, &c., or free by Parcels Post, direct from the Manufacturers, 
MOTTERSHEAD AND CO., 7, Exchange Street, 


The London Medical Record says :—‘‘ It is retained 
It is distin- 


Manchester. 





In boxes, TOW LE S 6d. and 1s. 
CHLORODYNE LOZENGES 


AND JUJUBES. 


Clergymen, Speakers, Singers, and the Public will find these invaluable 
for the Voice and Throat, and in Damp and Foggy Weather. For night 
and outdoor use they will be found a convenient way of taking Towle’s 
Chlorodyne. Of dealers, or post free from A. P. Towte & Son, 75, Bk 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 





CHILBLAINS 


Broken or unbroken, are entirely and rapidly cured by “ KERPOD.” 

Mrs. Birch, Wiston Rectory, near Colchester, says that “Mr. Christy's 
Chilblain Cure entirely relieved Miss Birch from thosé very troublesome 
affections, and hers were very bad. 

A Sample Box will be sent post free for rs. 1¢4., by the makers. Large 
boxes for public institutions and schools. 


THOMAS CHRISTY & Co., 


COLOURED | AGRAMS & PICTURES 


FO! LECTURERS. 


€ be Religious Cract Society 


NOW ISSUE THE 


DIAGRAMS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED BY THE 
WORKING MEN’S EOUCATIONAL UNION. 


These Diagrams are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are executed in 
a bold, attractive style. Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on-cloth, 
adapted for distant inspection, and coloured for gas or candle-light. 
They are durable and very portable. Although arranged in Sets, they may 
be obtained singly at 3s. each Diagram. ‘Lhey are eyeleted for convenient 
suspension. 





Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in 
each Series, may be had with full particulars on appli- 
cation to 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





155, Fenchurch Street, London. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ware soynp 
TEETH 


Oriental" 
10 TO OLD AGE. 
PRE) Serre cums 


SB PREPARED 5 BBS ‘- 


| CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 


= AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 pce 2/6. All - AP 60 YEARS IN USE. 





Is constructed on a gracefu model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, 
a permanent support afforded, and a fashion- 
able and elegant appearance secured. 

The celebrated PATENT TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. Tuomas, 
is stamped inside the Corset. 


W. THOMAS, 
71, Queen Victoria Street 
(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 
And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners. 





8" DU CHESS 





BROWN & GHREZN’S 


“GEM” 


COOKING STOVES. 


30 different sizes, neg saving of Fuel, 
and bake aplone er Price Lists 
!so 


Kitcheners & Heating Stoves, 
BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


SALMOND 'S Bradford. 
suozaiios 00 Q)L IY E Svc. 


Does not Destroy the OF PLEASANT 
cities, Dewwet! SOAP” sicic 


Use no other for Washing Woollens and Flannels, 


Dor't Use COMMON Soaps 


argerison’s 
Soaps 





AVING MARGERISON’S SOAP 





(To Face Page 3 of Wrapper. 
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Taylor Bro'¢ Cocoa 


HOMEOPATHIC.  MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM AND 





Ot nn ee mere — 





—— 


THE COLONIES. 





PRICE'SPATENT(ANDLE(,. ANY: |, MITED- 
LONDON ANS 7? LIVERPOOL 


lez 


ey) Paci ESratestcs 
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AWARDS AT ALL THE 
GREAT EXHIBITIONS. 


‘COCOON” 


KNITTING WOOL, 


no 
— rd CORON, 


tha “r alle 
stitute 


ope m ’ 
name of thi s paper. 


wooD & BURTT, Spinners, Holmfirth. 











GOLD MEDALS 1884-86 | 
USED IN THE ROYALNURSERIES, 


THEBEST FOOD 


FOR 


SAVORY & MOORE 
LONDON, 1 2 “5/- 10/- 











| EXPORT AGENT, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 





GOLD MEDAL, (882. 


SYMINCTON’S 


WORLD en 


ae fe PEA 
PEA === SOUP 


SEASONED 


pre 
, FLOUR TRADE MARK FLAVOURED 


InTins and Packets. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 








NICHOLLS’ 


PATENT DRESS HOOKS, 


The wo parently secure Hook and Eye. 

The security and comfort afforded by these Hooks render 
them almost indie en sable for all styles of Ladies’ and 
Children’ s Dresses, and for Loose Garments they are a 
necessity. 








The name of the Patentee, ‘* NICHOLLS,” is stamped on each Hook. 
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Caddury: 


Genuine 


Cocoa* 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 


SEE THAT YOU ALWAYS GET LARGE GLASSES OF DELICIOUS 
CUSTARD AT A gd OF 


4 . be] 
aa. No Eggs re- 
quired. Saves half the 
‘ cost, and is half the 
: trouble Sold every- 
where, in 6d. and 1s. 
boxes, and 2d. packets. 
Recipes for tasty Dishes 





J enclosed in each box. 
To prevent dis: pgeintmant 
see that each Packet bea: 


the name of the Inve note 
and Manufacturers, 
ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 
Devonshire Works, Bir- 
mingham. 


a wo ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Birmingham, will send, post free, on 
receipt of address, the new and enlarged edition of * * Pastry 
” a little work containing practical hints and original 


USED IN THE ROVAL HOUSEHOLD, SWEETS te asty dishes for the dinner and supper table. POST 
CONSUMERS OF TEA can SAVE FROM 10 to 20 PER CENT, 
BY PURCHASING THESE TEAS. en & a n 
~™) —\. = = 4) =) ; MPy, 


CODLIVER OIL 


" 


‘Is as nearly tasteless as € :¥ Liver ds dp can m be v of zncet 
* Has almost the delicacy of salad « A al Fournal, 
~iipanes 1s eructations “follow ster iti allowed.” Wedical Press 
* It can be borne and digested by the mo: lelicate ; is the exdy oil which does not 
* repeat ; - i for these reasons the m nat effica s kind in use, In capsuled bottles 
only at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. gdl., and gs he 
B Y NIN, Liquid Malt, hate a valuable adjunct to 
Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly-concentrated 
and nutritious Foo A but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and 


farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of as imilation by the most en- 

















Our Teas are of the highest quality, and 

are supplied at the Wholesale Prices. ; | ! 

Write for Samples and contrast with Tea used feebled invalid. Bynin being liquid is entirely free from the inconvenient 
mama, ¢ Cc ge "= ALL ——— treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract; it is very palatable, and 
rices, Is o 3s. per possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. Itisa 


ELLIS DAVIES & co., 44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. valuable aliment in Consumption and Wasting Diseases. /n Bottles, 1s. 9d. 











BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 
Thousands of customers testify that no other article woven equals 


this in general utility. 2 , 
Sayed Heckitts 
meri EVO NES 


only. has no rival,” 


NEW WINTER 
PATTERNS ’ 
NOW READY 
| For Ladies’ Dresses, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6¢. the yard. For | 
Children, capitally strong, 15. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentlemen's 
wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6¢. the yard. The Navy Blues and 


The Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 


principal Railway Stations. Goods packed for Export. Buy direct of S e e th at re) u e t it! ’ 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Purwoutv. | (SRR S=tiaes Kes Soden catd 


ONLY ADDRESS. NU AGE NTs 









































Rs K. BURT AND CO.y PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CiTYe 
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